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WHEN SUMMER CAME WE PROCEEDED BAST ALONG THE COAST 


Dogs towing the umiak in calm weather 


My Quest in the Arctic 


BY VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


FIRST 


HIS is to be the story of an under- 
E i taking the reason for which was 

the belief that there might exist 
on the north shore of the American 
continent people who had never seen a 
white mari. The scientific importance 
of finding and studying such a tribe, if 
any existed, need not be argued here 
any more than it needed to be argued 
before the governing boards of scientific 
institutions in the autumn of 1907, when 
their financial support of the project was 
first sought. The only question was, did 
any such isolated people exist? The 


PAPER 


American Museum of Natural History 
of New York, and the Geological Survey 
of Canada, decided that the matter was 
worth looking into. These two institu- 
tions, therefore, joined hands in the 
scientific indorsement of what came to 
be known as the Stefinsson - Anderson 
Arctic Expedition. The chief burden 
of expense fell upon the Museum. 

We hoped we should find people who 
had never seen a white man, and» we 
found several huridreds of them eventual- 
ly; but what no one hoped (or shall I 
say feared?) was that the expedition 
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would one day come to attract world- 
wide interest, and became the subject, in 
many lands, of praise, debate, and de- 
nunciations, through the simple circum- 
stance that we found some of these peo- 
ple to be of a fairer complexion than 
one expects to mee with among aborig- 
ines of the American continent. As yet 
no one officially connected with the 
expedition has declared his adherence to 
any theory, to the exclusion of all others, 
that shall explain why it is that we found 
so many blond individuals where we 
should have expected to find none. I 
have been denounced in print and in 
many languages, both in America and 
abroad, for not adopting at once the par- 
ticular theories which to the writers seem 
self-evidently true. No doubt I shall 
some time (when our scientific data shall 
have been computed out and digested) 
adopt a theory that more or less satisfies 
me, and this, together with the facts on 
which it is based, I shall at the proper 
time have the pleasure of presenting 
to the readers of Harper's Magazine. 
Meantime we turn to a brief narrative 
of the events which finally brought us 
in contact with the people in question 
the Eskimos of Dolphin and Union Strait 
and Coronation Gulf. 

The story of how our expedition was 
planned can be touched on only briefly. 
The essential feature that set our ven- 
ture apart from the typical arctic ex- 
pedition was that we expected to dis- 
pense with the large stores of food and 


complicated paraphernalia that are com 
monly considered essential. We were 
not looking for the pole, nor for any 
waste countries; we hoped to discover 
people, and to live with them a year or 
so to find out what manner of men they 
are who as yet have no acquaintance with 
the “blessings of civilization.” Evident- 
lv, then, we reasoned, we need take no 
food along with us, but merely the im 
plements for getting food; for where the 
Eskimos, armed as they must be with 
bows and arrows only, can live and pro 
vide sufficient food for themselves and 
their children, there, surely, we too could 
live in comfort, if armed with modern 
rifles. With the courage of our con- 
victions we therefore went into the field 
with an outfit that could be carried in 
two thirty-foot boats. 

Our first year in the arctic was not 
devoid of incident nor barren of results, 
but a detailed account of it is not in- 
tended to form a part of the present 
narrative. My own winter headquarters 
were near the mouth of the Colville in 
northern Alaska, while Dr. Anderson 
spent the sunless period in the Endicott 
Mountains, a hundred miles to the east- 
ward. During this time he and his 
party of four Eskimos lived on earibou, 
mountain-sheep, and ptarmigan, and he 
had his first experience of going without 
such luxuries as flour and salt. 

Most people are in the habit of looking 
upon the articles of our accustomed diet, 
and especially upon salt, as necessities. 
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We have not found them so. The longer 
vou go without grain foods and vege- 
tables the less you long for them. Salt 
I have found to behave like a narcotic 
in other words, it is hard to 
break off its use, as it is hard to stop 


poison 
the use of tobacco, but after you have 
been a month or 
so without salt 
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was known, for Richardson had seen 
none, though he had seen traces of them 
here and there. None of the Baillie 
Islands or western Eskimos had within 
the memory of living men come in con- 
tact with any people to the eastward. 
They knew, however, that there once 

had been such, but 


the opinion was 





you cesse to long 
for it, and after 
six months I have 
found the taste of 
meat boiled in salt 
water distinctly 
disagreeable. In 
the case of such a 
necessary element 
of food as fat, on 
the othe r hand, | 
have found that 


the longer you 
are witl it it the 
more vou long for 


it, until the erav- 
ing becomes much 
more i? tense than 
i ie hunger of a 
man who fasts. 


Che symptoms of 








current that they 
no longer existed. 
And if the vy ex- 
isted, it was said, 
they were prob- 


forefathers, with 
whom the Baillie 
Islands people had 
had dealings— 
treacherous, 
wicked, even can- 
nibalistic people 
who killed all 
strangers. Be- 
sides, the country 
that lay between 
them and_ the 
Baillie Islanders 
was devoid of 


game, and any 








starvation are 
those of a disease 
rather than of 
being hungry.) 


Among the uncivilized Eskimos the dis- 


like of salt is so strong that a saltiness 
imperceptible to me would prevent them 
from eating at all. This circumstance 
is often useful to me, for whenever our 
Eskimo visitors threatened to eat us out 
of house and home we could put in a 
little pinch of salt, and thus husband our 
resources without seeming inhospitable. 
A man who tasted anything salty at our 
table would quickly bethink him that 
he had plenty of more palatable fare in 
hj 


, 
wn nouse. 


When summer came we _ proceeded 
by ice and water east along the coast, 
and the following winter our _head- 
quarters were near Cape Parry. We 
were now on the threshold of the un- 
known country. The coast-line to the 
eastward es far as Cape Krusenstern had 
indeed been mapped by Richardson in 
1826, but of the people who might or 
might not inhabit the country nothing 
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one who went into 
would starve. 

At this time we 

had six Eskimos 
We had hired them a 
vear before, and from the first they had 
been pledged to accompany us into the 
unknown country to the eastward to look 
for “new people.” When now they heard 
the terrible character given by the Baillie 
Islanders both to the country itself and 
to the people who might or might not 
inhabit it, they quickly lost all enthu- 
siasm for the undertaking. 

The winter of 1909-10 proved the least 
pleasant of our four in the arctic. Dur- 
ing the summer our party had been 
divided; Dr. Anderson with a thirty-foot 
wooden boat and four Eskimo compan- 
ions had been left behind near Herschel 
Island, and though I myself and two 
Eskimos in our wmiak reached Langton 
Bay early in September, Anderson was 
unable to get to us until after the sea 
had frozen over. 

On arrival at Langton Bay we imme- 
diately set about making preparations 


in our employ. 





ably like their 





























ESKIMO AND DOGS CARRYING 


for wiater. My Eskimos, Natkusiak and 
Pannigabluk (both natives of Alaska), 
were resourceful and good companions 
for such a task as we now had before us. 
Although talkative by nature, Panniga- 
bluk did not mind being alone for a 
day, so we left her to make camp while 
Natkusiak hunted southeast and I south- 
west in the hope of finding caribou. 

At Langton Bay the Melville Moun- 
tains, about a thousand feet high, are 
three miles inland. They are really the 
sea front of a plateau that slopes almost 
imperceptibly south from their crest to 
Horton River, ten miles farther inland. 
Each of us climbed the mountains by a 
separate ravine, and each reached a com- 
manding peak at about the same time. 
We were three miles apart, but could see 
each other clearly with the glasses. It 
was evident to me that Natkusiak soon 
got his eye on game to the south of him. 
for he spent but little time on his peak— 
there is always something decisive and 
unmistakable about a hunter’s actions 
when he sets out toward a distant band 
of caribou. I read the signs clearly and 
with satisfaction, but I knew my man 
and that he needed no help, so, although 
IT saw nothing from my point of van- 
tage (except scenery, which at the ap- 
proach of an arctic winter has no 
attractiveness except as a fitting back- 


PACKS ON A CARIBOU HUNT 


ground for caribou), I started south- 
west in the hope of picking up some- 
thing. 

The afternoon developed for me into 
a profitless twenty-mile tramp over the 
spongy tundra. There were few tracks 
of caribou, none very fresh, and all going 
east—evidently we were a little too late 
to intercept the few animals that had 
spent the Summer toward Liverpool Bay 
and were now moving to other pastures. 
I had given up hope of game for the day 
and had turned home, for the dusk of 
the short night was approaching, when 
T saw over a small ridge what I took to 
be the flutter of a raven. A little farther 
on, and I thought I saw four ravens. 
They were not quite in my line of march 
down the mountain toward the sea, so 
I turned my glasses on them, thinking 
to see if it was the carcass of a caribou 
they were feeding on. It was fortunate 
for me and for the American Museurn 
that I was inquisitive, for this proved 
my first sight of the Barren Ground 
grizzly, Ursus arctos richardsoni, per- 
haps the rarest of the large land car- 
nivore of the world in museums and 
the least known scientifically; but my 
inquisitiveness was unlucky for the bear, 
for he became the nucleus of our collec- 
tion, which finally grew to number nine- 
teen specimens. It was his four paws I 
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had taken for four ravens; for he had 
been lying on his back, pawing the air 
like a fat puypy—and fat he was, in 
truth. On the rump the blubber layer 
was about four inches thick, for he was 


an old male almost ready for hiberna- 
tion. In the hurry of skinning him, a 
good deal of the fat remained with the 
hide; I allowed the paws and head to go 
with the skin for mounting purposes, 
and the matted, woolly hair was wet, all 
of which went toward making that skin 
one of the heaviest back-loads I ever car- 
ried to camp—it must have weighed con- 
siderably over a hundred pounds. 1 
found that Natkusiak had seen several 
deer, but had been able to approach only 
three before it became too dark to shoot. 
He got those three, all fairly fat. 

an arctic existence ordered as ours 1 


In 
he 
necessities of life are meat and skins, the 
luxuries are fat, caribou meat, and short- 
haired summer earibou-skins. We had, 
therefore, begun well. In one day we 
had secured meat enough for perhaps 
three weeks, skins enough for one suit 
of outer clothes, and oil enough for light 
for a month. 

The next day Natkusiak and I hunted 
together. There ~were no caribou near 
the coast, but about ten miles inland 
we saw seven, all of which we shot. 
Ten caribou and a bear made a pret- 
ty good showing for the first two days 
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of hunting, but we found that we had 
come to the end of our rope. The 
animals we had secured had been the 
rear-guard of the east-moving herd, and 
it soon became evident that we could 
reach no more game from a_ hunting- 
base on the seacoast. We therefore 
cached the meat of the bear and the 
three deer first killed at Langton Bay, and 
moved camp about ten miles inland to 
where we had buried the meat of th 
seven caribou -buried with the double 
idea of keeping it fresh in the cool 
ground until the freeze-up (which was 
now only a few days distant) and of 
protecting it from foxes. 

The second day after moving camp in- 
land I had one of the pleasantest sur- 
prises of my traveling experience. The 
general topography of the country led 
me to believe the re should be a river at a 
greater or less distance to the southwest. 
To ascertain the truth of this I had gone 
about five miles southwest, when I sud- 
ce nly came upon a dee p ravine. Looking 
down this for half a mile to where it had 
its mouth into another and deeper ravine, 
I saw a small band of little Christmas 
trees straggling up the steep bank. I 
have never been half so glad to see the 
sun after its midwinter absence. I had 
intended to make an all-day hunt, but 
the news was too good to keep — the 
Eskimos were at home, I knew, and I 

















THE WINTER HOUSE IN THE VALLEY OF HORTON RIVER, ABOUT FORTY MILES SOUTH OF LANGTON Bay 
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had to go and tell them about it. The 
branch of evergreen I took to them ecar- 
ried an invitation not to be resisted. 
None of us had suspected that trees 
were anywhere near. We had been using 
small green willow twigs for,fire. It 
was already autumn; ice formed every 
night on the ponds, and the drizzling 
rains of the season made comfort im- 
possible on the shelterless barren ground. 
There were no two opinions, therefore, 
about moving camp, and the following 
night found us sitting by a crackling 
fire of dry wood in a sheltered spruce 
grceve in my ecreek-bottom. This creek 
proved to be a braneh of Horton River, 
a stream about the size of the Hudson 
that it has been our privilege to add to 
the map of North America. 

This was the harvest season on the 
arctic tundra; the caribou were still 
short-haired, and their skins, therefore, 
suitable for clothing; they were still fat, 
and their meat, therefore, good eating; 
but we knew that the approach of cold 
weather was about to change all that. 
We expected every day that Anderson’s 
party would come to join ours, in which 
case—between men and dogs—our sup- 
ply of meat would last less than a month. 
A whaling-ship had, it was true, landed 
ebout three months’ supplies for us, 
besides ammunition and other gear, at 
Cape Parry, about seventy-five miles 
to the north, but these supplies we 
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hoped not to be forced to touch for a 
long time, for we had several years—it 
turned out to be three—of work ahead 
of us, and could count on no reinforce- 
ments. We hunted, therefore, energetical- 
ly every day from dawn till dark, but 
saw no caribou. One day, however, I 
picked up two more grizzlies. We were 
in the habit of considering a full-grown 
grizzly equal in food value ‘0 about tw: 
large bull earibou. I also shot a fat 
white wolf, which gave us a good seventy 
five pounds of excellent meat. 

On September 29th we had the first 
heavy snowfall of the year. The snow 
and ice are one’s best friends in the 
North, for they make travel easy. Up 
to this time we had been forced to make 
beasts of burden both of ourselves and our 
three dogs; we carried our camp-gear on 
our backs from place to place, and when- 
ever we killed an animal we had to pack 
the meat and skin home. Carrying a 
hundred-pound back-load of meat ten 
or fifteen miles home over boggy ground 
is more like work than sport, especially 
after an all-day hunt, when darkness 
overtakes you while you are skinning 
your game or cutting up the meat. So 
soon, therefore, as there was sufficient 
snow on the ground we made a trip to 
Langton Bay to get our sled, and then 
proceeded southeast up Horton River in 
the hope of overtaking the caribou which, 
as we knew by their tracks, had gone in 

















CAMPING ON THE EDGE OF THE BARREN GROUND 
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that direction about three 
weeks before. 

Befor starting we cached, 
as safely as we could, not 
of meat, but 

of all the 


erizzly-bear skins, which we 


only our store 


most eare fully 
considered 
tifically. 

meat with 
night out one of our dogs 
stole hal. of that. On the 
third day of the up- river 
journey we supped on the 
half of an aretie fox I shot 
that day, and breakfasted on 
the other half. That morn- 
ing, however, we came on the 


tracks of eight young bull 


scien- 
little 
the first 


priceless 
We took 


us, and 


earibou. Le aving Panni- 
gabluk to pitch camp, Nat- 


and I followed these, 
them about five 
miles away, and killed seven 
of the eight. We soon found 
that we had overtaken the 
rear- guard of the caribou, 


kusiak 


overto« k 


were anxious that 
Dr. Anderson’s party should 


overtake us 


and as we 





as 








tae 





soon as pes- 
sible 


built 


house 


we here a per- 
of wood, sod, 
and prepared to 
sr nd the winte A 


AN ICE 
manent 


and moss, 
During the remainder 
of October we shot sixteen more caribou 
and hauled their meat safely to camp. 
At this point we made the first serious 
mistake of the year. I myself did not 
about Dr. Anderson’s not 
for I considered that he had 
probably been unable to get any farther 
than the Mackenzie delta by open water, 
and that he was, therefore, hardly over- 
due; but my Eskimos were of the opin- 


worry much 


turning up, 


ion that his Eskimos might possibly 
have “struck” and refused, on account 
of fear of hunger, to accompany him 


farther east than the most easterly Eski- 
mo settlement (at the Baillie Islands). 
They therefore advised that we should 
make the 150-mile trip to the Baillie 
Islands to let the news get out that we 
had found earibou. If we did not actual- 
ly meet Dr. Anderson there, they argued, 
the would eventually get to his 
his Eskimos would then be 
come and help us eat 


news 
and 
eagerness to 


party, 


all 


PRESSURE RIDGE” 


PARRY 


ON THE OPEN SEA NEAR CAPE 


our store of venison. I yielded to thes 


persuasions unwisely; we should, of 
course, have stayed where we were 10 
make hay while the sun shone—to kill 
more caribou while we yet had day- 
light enough for shooting purposes. Dr. 


Anderson was in no danger; for if he 
could not get his Eskimos to go wher 


he wanted them to, he could always stay 
where they wanted to stay, as I had had 
to do myself on a former expedition 
winter of 1906 the Mackenzie 
delta. 

[ let the arguments of 


the in 


my Eskimos 


prevail, and we accordingly left Pan- 
nigabluk to look after our camp and 


protect our meat caches from the wol- 
verines while Natkusiak and I went to 
the coast to look for Dr. Anderson. We 


met him and his party on their way to 
join us; it was a plessing thing to see 
him a fortnight earlier than we should 


have done; but this trip to the coast was 
the beginning of our misfortunes. 
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Inland on Horton River we were short 
of ammunition, tea, and tobacco the 
first of which is‘a real necessity ; thi 
last two are considered necessities by the 
Mackenzie Eskimos. It was therefore 
decided that Dr. Anderson, Natkusiak, 
and Pikalu (a man who had at his own 
instance joined 
Dr. Anderson’s 
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had not the arctic foxes smelled it out 
and by their tracks and _ burrowings 
given us the clue. After working half 
a day to shovel off the snow, we got at 
the carcass at last, and chopped off from 
the tongue of the huge animal about a 
hundred pounds of what we intended 

for dog _ feed. 

When fresh the 





party) should 
make a quick trip 
to Cape Parry for 
a supply of these 
necessities, while 
I returned to our 
hunting-camp up 
the river with the 
remaining five of 
Dr. Anderson’s 
party. 

When we parted 
with Dr. Ander- 
son, November 
23d, at the mouth 
of Horton River, 
we each had about 
two day 3’ pro- 
visions, It was 
blowing a blizzard 
from the south- 
west and was very 
eold, but the wind 
was nearly fair 
for him, and he 
would be able, we 
thought, to make 
our meat cache at 





Langton Bay in 





tongue is mostly 
fat, but after four 
years of weather- 
ing there re- 
mained chiefly the 
connective tissues, 
so that what we 
eut off resembled 
more chunks of 
felt than pieces 
of meat. Of these 
one hundred 
pounds, Dr. An- 
derson and I each 
had taken half; 
he took no more 
because he ex- 
pected to reach 
Langton Bay with 
its cache of cari- 
bou and bear-meat 
in three days; I 
took no more be- 
cause I expected 
to find plenty of 
small game along 
Horton River as 
we ascended it 
toward our main 








three days (which 
he succeeded in 
doing). It would 
take us longer, we knew, to get home to 
our hunting-camp. It turned out that 
it took us thirteen days. The sun was 
gone, and there were blizzards more than 
half the time. We had counted on get- 
ting both ptarmigan and rabbits along 
the way, but on account of the snow- 
storms and darkness we got not a single 
rabbit and only seven ptarmigan. 

On the coast, near the mouth of Hor- 
ton River, we had discovered on the 
beach the carcass of a bowhead whale 
that had (we afterward learned) been 
dead four years It would have been 
securely hidden from sight by the level 
three feet or so of snow that covered it, 


THE WIFE OF ONE OF OUR ESKIMOS camp. 


After Dr. An- 

derson left us we 

were kept in camp two days by a blizzard 
so violent that our dogs would not face it. 
Whether your dogs will or will not face 
the wind is the test of fit and unfit travel- 
ing weather in the arctic, for a properly 
dressed man will face a wind that is too 
much for the Eskimo dog. These two 
storm-bound days used up most of our 
ordinary food, and on the first day of 
actual travel we were on half-allowance. 
The second day out we boiled up some 
sealskin that we had intended for boots; 
the third day we ate some more skins 
and boiled a little of the whale tongue. 
This last all of us found unpalatable, 
for the tongue had been so long awash 
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A SUMMARY OF MR. STE ANSS¢ IN'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS 
Mr. Stefinsson and Dr. R. M. Anderson, in the summer of 1908, descended by the Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean (the same route followed by Mr. Steffnsson 


on his first journey to the Arctic in 1906). In two thirty-foot boats he then proceeded west in scientific exploration on the north coast 
was “oa the road” all winter, visiting for ethnological purposes every Eskimo settlement as far west as Wainwright Inlet. In t 
ceeded east along the coast by water, and the following winter their hunting-camps were inland on Horton River. 

In the spring of 1910 Mr. Stefansson started east toward Coronation Gulf on a trip during which he and his party of thre 
months solely on the products of their rifles. Mr. Stefansson followed the coast east to Cape Bexley, where he found the first village of the previously unknown 
‘blond ” Eskimos: he then crossed to Victoria Island, returned again to Cape Bexley, proceeded east, and crossed overland south from near Liston Island 
foot of Basil Hall Bay. Thence he skirted the coast to the mouth of 


of Alaska Mr. Steffansson 


he summer of 1900 the party pro 
Keskimos lived for over twelve 


to the 
the Copper-mine, and proceeded up it six or eight miles south of Bloody Faii, where (June 
6th) sledding had to be given up for the year. Using pack-dogs, and themselves carrying packs, Mr. Steffansson’s party then spent the 
the wandering bands of Eskimos between Coronation Gulf and Bear Lake. 

In November, in order to communicate with Dr. Anderson, Mr. Stefansson with two companions crossed one of the largest unexplored sections in Canada 
Bear Lake to Langton Bay. In December and January (1911), accompanied by Dr. Anderson, the party returned to the winter headquarters near the source 
of Dease River. In March they proceeded to Coronation Gulf, where Dr. Anderson with two Eskimos remained behind, while Mr. Steffansson and one Eskimo crossed 
Coronation Gulf, passed west through Dolphin and Union straits, crossed Victoria Island from Simpson Bay to Prince Albert Sound, proceeded west along the 
sound, and thence across the east end of the Amundsen Gulf to Crocker River. ‘I hey reached Langton Bay June 22, 1911, and the following winter was spent on 
Horton River until March 22, 1912, when Mr. Steffinsson started on the one-thousand-mile journey to Point Barrow, which he reached by sley) June 13th. 


Mr. Stefinsson estimates his travels afoot in the arctic at, approximately, 10,000 miles in about five and a half years. He made 
graphically and corrected many errors of former maps. 
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Irom 


many “40.w discoveries geo- 
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4 SUMMARY OF MR 


r. R. M. Anderson, in the summer of 1908, descer 
She Arctic in 1906). In two thirty-foot boats he 
inter, visiting for etiological purposes every 
ast by water, and the following winter their hur 
) Mr. Stefansson started east toward Coronatio 
ducts of their rifles. Mr. Stefansson followed t 
1en crossed to Victoria Island, returned again te 
Thence he skirted the coast to the mouth of the 
given up for the year. Using pack-dogs, and t 
Eskimos between Coronation Gulf and Bear Lak 
r to communicate with Dr. Anderson, Mr. Steff 
Bay. In December and January (1911), accom] 
ch they proceeded to Coronation Gulf, wher: Dr. 
west through Dolphin and Union straits, cross 
the east en! of the Amundsen Gulf to Crocker 
h 22, 1912,-when Mr. Stefinsson started on th 
ates his travels afoot in the arctic at, approxi 
1 many errors of former maps. 
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ORAWN BY A BRIESEMEISTER 


SUMMARY OF MR. STEFANSSON’S AR¢ TIC EXPLORATIONS 


imer of 1908, descended by the Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean (the same route followed by Mr. Stefansson 
hirty-foot boats he then proceeded west in scientific exploration on the north coast of Alaska. Mr. Steffnsson 
il purposes every Eskimo settlement as far west as Wainwright Inlet. In the summer of 1909 the party pro- 
ng winter their hunting-camps were inland on Horton River. 

| toward Coronation Gulf on a trip during which he and his party of three Eskimos lived for over twelve 
efinsson followed the coast east to Cape Bexley, where he found the first village of the previously unknown 
|, returned again to Cape Bexley, proceeded east, and crossed overland south from near Liston Island to the 
0 the mouth of the Copper-mine, and proceeded up it six or eight miles south of Bloody Fall, where (June 
g pack-dogs, and themselves carrying packs, Mr. Steffinsson’s party then spent the rest of the summer with 
Gulf and Bear Lake. 

nderson, Mr. Stefainsson with two companions crossed one of the largest unexplored sections in Canada, from 


ary (1911), accompanied by Dr. Anderson, the party returned to the winter headquarters near the source 
ion Gulf, wher. Dr. Anderson with two Eskimos remained behind, while Mr. Stefansson and one Eskimo crossed 
Inion straits, crossed Victoria Island from Simpson Bay to Prince Albert Sound, proceeded west along the 
n Gulf to Crocker River. ‘They reached Langton Bay June 22, 1911, and the following winter was spent on 
sson started on the one-thousand-mile journey to Point Barrow, which he reached by sled June 13th. 

‘ arctic at, approximately, 10,000 miles in about five and a half years. He made many new discoveries geo- 
3. 























MY QUEST IN 


the beach 
oughly impregnated with sea salts (other 


on that it had become thor- 


No doubt it 


too, that made us sick, so that 


than sodium chloride). 
these salts, 


Was 


two or three days farther on our journey, 
between had 
finished the were really 
better off than while we had it. We had 
tried slicing it thin and boiling it 
and even three times, but it 


when men and dogs—we 


whale tongue, we 


twice 


seemed it 


possible to get rid of the quinine-like 
bittern« ss ol the stuff. 
I must not give the impression that 


suff 
We had plenty 
a sealskin bag full of it—and 
ate all wanted. All of us 
feund, however, that we could not take 
of it ‘straight ” the stomach 
bulky food: it to be filled 
with something. For this reason we used 


we were really starving, or even r- 
ing much 
of seal-oil 


of this we 


from hunger. 


we 


much 


needs eraves 


to eat the oil soaked up in tea leaves, 
ptarmigan feathers, or caribou hair. 
Most commonly we used to take long- 
faired caribou-skin, cut it in small 
pieces, dip the pieces in oil, and eat 
them that way. This is, too, the meth- 
od we used in feeding oil to dogs in an 
emergency; on this trip, as on many 
other occasions, we and our dogs fared 
exactly alike. 

The tenth day out (December 4th) 


we camped near the place where two 
had 
zly-bear skins. I had then been so pro- 
foundly with their value to 


science that I had spent a day in bury- 


months before we eached our griz- 


impressed 
ing them safely in frozen ground; now 
their food value impressed us so strongly 
that we spent a day in digging them up 
to eat the and though 
destroyed thereby the scientific value of 
the There was one ham of eari- 
hou cached at the same place, but that 
and the heads and of the bears 
all went in one day, our dogs getting a 
of They were now 
weak that we had to pull most of the 
weight of the sleds though 
we were a little too. I 
and Dr. Anderson’s experience 
has been the that on a 
diet of fats alone one gradually loses 
strength, but that this symptom of mal- 
nutrition is not so conspicuous as sleepi- 
ness and a mental inability to eall quick- 
ly into action such strength as one has. 
Vo... CXXVI.—No. 751.—2 


1 
heads paws, we 


skins. 
paws 


share, course. so 


ourselves, 
weak, have 
noticed 
same mine 


as 
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After a day of high living on the one 


caribou and eight bear we 
diet of and oil 


also ate our snow-shoe lash- 


ham paws 


down skins 


We 


ings and 


were to a 
again. 
fathoms of other raw- 
fresh 
ing; it reminds one of pig’s feet, if well 


boiled. 


several 


hide thongs rawhide is good eat- 


It occurs to one in this connec- 


tion (seriously speaking) that one of 
the material advantages of skin clothing 
over woolens in arctie exploration is 
that one can eat them in an emergency, 
or feed them to one’s dogs if the need 
is not quite so pressing. This puts 
actual starvation off by a week or so. 
As for eating one’s dogs, the very 
thought is an abomination. Not that I 
have any prejudice against dog-meat as 


such; it is probably much like 
wolf |] be excellent. 
But a long, hard sled trip the dogs 


be come your friends: 


very 
and know to 
on 
they work for you 
single -mindedly and 
they with 
good they 
hard with 
savs 


uncomplainingly ; 
in prosperity and 
and 
an that 
‘We have seen hard times 


revel you 


fortune; take starvation 
knocks 
to 
together before, we shall see 
if this be 


equanimity 
you: 
good times 


again; but the last, you 


ean 
count on us to the end.” To me the 
death of a dog that has stood by me in 


failure and helped me to suecess is the 
death of to eat him 
would be but a step removed from can- 
nibalism. 


a comrade in arms: 


After finishing our bear paws we had 
only 


two more days on deerskins and 
oil. We arrived at our home camp on 
the 7th of December, and found Pan- 


nigabluk well and most of our meat safe 

in spite of her watchfulness (which was 
not quite as keen as it might have been) 
the woiverines had gotten off with some 
of our meat; they are animals with a 
genius for thievery and mischief. For 
the time our prospects were not bad, ex- 
cept for the fact that out of the six 
Eskimos I now had with me, three were 
more or less sick from the effects of the 
diet of deer hair and oil—or rather from 
the effects of overeating when they got 
to where meat was abundant. 

We now had meat to do us about two 


months, we thought, but we were short 


of fat. Some blubber cached on the 
seacoast was one of the things that 
Dr. Anderson had gone to get. Had 
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everything gone moderately well with 
him he should have rejoined us by the 
middle of December, and we hoped he 
After a diet 
of oil straight during our trip up the 
river, it was very hard on all of us to 
have to live on lean caribou meat alone 

for the caribou had been killed too 
late in the season, and the meat we had 
was all poor. Those of my Eskimos who 
had been taken sick on coming home not 
only did not get better, but the others 
got sick, too, and by Christmas all of 
them were affected with what resem- 
bled dysentery. We had no oil for 
light, of course, and it must have been 
a dreary thing for the Eskimos, all of 
them more or less sick, to sit in the dark 
house all day around the little sheet- 
iron stove. I myself used to go out 
hunting every day, but there was only 
twilight at noon, and the earibou in the 
country were few. Four poor animals 
were all I was able to kill during the 
month of December. 

After two or three weeks without fat 
the situation began to get serious. All 
of us ate ravenously of lean meat, yet 
we were always hungry; at the end of a 
meal one might feel like bursting with 
the amount he had swallowed, and still 
the hunger persisted. It was so with 
the dogs; we fed them more than twice 
as much meat as dogs need when they 
have fat to eat also, yet they all became 

skeletons. 


would come even sooner. 


Although TE was never 
actually sick, I felt uneomfortable, and 
was growing gradually weaker. 

3y the first of January (1910) Ander- 
son was a full two weeks overdue by my 
-aleulations, and we all became serious- 
ly worried. January 8th I made my 
first diary entry after Decomber 28th, 
for the women had pounded up a large 
quantity of caribou bones and had been 
able to boil a little fat out of them, 
most of which we ate, but a little we 
used for light to enable me to write and 
them to sew. Four days later while out 
hunting I spied three men on top of a 
hill several miles to the north. One of 
the Eskimos had gone out with me this 
day, and we at once gave up our search 
for caribou and hurried to meet what 
hoth of us thought to be Anderson’s 
party. These men, however, turned out 
to be Eskimos who had come from the 
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Baillie Islands to visit us, and who could 
tell us nothing of Anderson or his party. 
They were old friends of ours, and I 
was glad to see them for many reasons. 
They were able to give us a little seal- 
oil, and I found I could get them to 
stay with my sick and badly discouraged 
people while one of them and a boy of 
my own party went with me to the sea- 
coast to look for Dr. Anderson and to 
get blubber. Langton Bay, where we 
had some blubber and bear fat cached, 
was about three days’ journey north, and 
Cape Parry, where Anderson had gone, 
was two days farther still. 

At Langton Bay we not only dis- 
covered no traces of Anderson, but found 
our eache rifled of most of its stores of 
fat by a wolverine that we caught at his 
stealing and later ate for supper. Much 
worried about Dr. Anderson’s safety, we 
naturally proceeded at once to Cape 
Parry, where (January 21st) we found 
Dr. Anderson and Pikalu both conva- 
lescing from what seems to have been a 
mild attack of pneumonia. Pikalu had 
been taken sick the evening before they 
intended to start for Horton River. A 
few days later Dr. Anderson himself 
had been taken sick. The misfortune of 
illness would have been much more seri- 
ous had it overtaken them anywhere but 
at Cape Parry, where we had our stores, 
such as they were. At any other place 
a situation serious enough as it was, 
might have become a tragedy. 

Dr. Anderson had not yet recovered 
enough to travel, and naturally I did 
not care to leave him while he was not 
fully recovered; I therefore sent Nat- 
kusiak back inland with a load of blub- 
ber and other necessaries, and remained 
behind myself at Cape Parry. 

Dr. Anderson recovered steadily, and 
by early March was able to travel. Mean- 
time our Eskimos inland had been through 
diffeult times. They had been unable 
to kill caribou in sufficient number, and 
had been forced to eat most of the skins 
of the animals Natkusiak and I had killed 
in the fall, including those that had been 
intended for scientific purposes. These 
hard times while in our service were in 
marked contrast with the easy lives they 
were used to on the whaling-ships at 
Herschel Island, and now all of them 
wanted to go west. They had no desire 
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SUMMER TRAVEL BY SBA-ICE 
A seal intended for supper 


to find new people to the eastward, and 
they did not see why I should have any 
could 


in fact, they 


not see why any 
sensible man should. We would all 
surely die of starvation if we went still 
farther east—we had been too far east 
as it was, and see the result: we had 
nearly starved to death. Quite as seri- 


ous as the discontent of our natives, and 
adding materially to it, was the fact that 
most of our and all the best dogs, 
had died during the winter. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Anderson quite 
agreed with me that our plans had to 
out 
had 


dogs, 


be carried irrespective of whether 


or not we good excuse for failing, 


for failure can never be so excused as 
to be the equivalent of success. We had 
been two years gone from New York, 


and the 


ilization 


Eskimos uncontaminated by civ- 
still as problematic as 
We had faith, how- 


were 


were 
left 
that 
the coast 


home. 
they 
less 
to the east. 
the 


Ww hen we 


ever, somewhere along 
three hundred miles 
A five-hundred-mile trip to 


westward to 


than 


supplies of am- 
munition, and of photographie and writ- 


meet 


ing materials shipped by whaler to Her- 
schel Island, had 


us. Dr. 


to be made by one of 
volunteered to make 
this trip without any dogs at all, sug- 


Anderson 


gesting that I could then have a six- 
dog team for my forlorn hope to the 


eastward, and leave the remaining four 
to those of our Eskimos who would stay 
behind near Langton Bay. They were 
to look after our gear there, and to 
try to kill caribou: and seal against the 


WHEN THE 


LAND IS BARE OF SNOW 


ng dragged behind the sled 


that I should have 
some place to retreat if things went bad 
ly in the Coronation Gulf district. 

We both felt that my journey to the 
eastward 


coming winter, so 


might turn out seriously be- 
cause of the handicap we were under. 
We still had faith in the belief that 
a white man ean live on the country 
wherever an Eskimo can do so, but we 
did not know for certain that there were 
any Eskimos where we were going, for 
no one had ever 
Eskimos on the 


Cape 


so far as I know—seen 
mainland shore between 
Parry and Cape 
stretch of coast which, as has been said, 
the Baillie Islands people believed desti- 
tute of game. As Dr. 
have to take action and to answer ques- 
failed to return, I gave 
memoranda of what 
plans were, gave him a date up to which 
he need not worry for our safety, and told 
him what efforts I expected him to make 
to reach 


Krusenstern, a 


Anderson would 
tions in case we 


him written my 


me in case we overstayed our 
time limit, which I put at about nine 
months. Dr. Anderson started west tow- 
ard Herschel Island, March 14th, accom- 
panying a party of Mackenzie River 
When we parted we knew that 
before we should meet again our expedi- 


Eskimos. 


tion would either have succeeded or 
failed. Five weeks later (April 21, 
1910) I started toward Coronation Gulf 
with one sled, six dogs, three Eskimo 


companions, 960 rounds of ammunition, 
and a two weeks’ supply of food, on what 
proved to be a year of living by our rifles 


only in the country of a strange people. 











My Platonic Sweetheart 


BY MARK TWAIN 


Nore.—Mark Twain was always interested in those 
we call dreams, His own sleep fancies were likelu to he 
habit to recall them and to find interest. and some 
tail. In the story which follows he set down, and not without 
circumstance—dream circumstance—a phase of what 
is the tale progressed he felt an inclination to treat the 


more philosophically and eventually he 
not come when he was moved to rewrite 


psychic phenomena which 
vivid, and it was his 
times amusement, in their de- 
some fidelity to 
we call recurrent dreams. 
subject more fully 

laid the manuscript away. The time did 
it; and for the pure enjoyment of it as 


a delicate fancy it may be our good fortune that he left it unchanged—A. B. P. 


MET her first when I was seventeen 
and she fifteen. It was in a dream. 
No, I did not meet her; I overtook 
her. It was in a Missourian village which 
I had never been in before, and was not 
in at that time, except dreamwise; in the 
flesh I was on the Atlantic seaboard ten 
or twelve hundred miles away. The thing 
was sudden, and without preparation 
after the custom of dreams. There I 
was, crossing a wooden bridge that had a 
wooden rail and was untidy with scat- 
tered wisps of hay, and there she was, 
five steps in front of me; half a second 
previously neither of us was there. This 
was the exit of the village, which lay 
immediately behind us. Its last house 
was the blacksmith-shop ; and the peace- 
ful eclinking of the hammers—a sound 
which nearly always seems remote, and 
is always touched with a spirit of loneli- 
ness and a feeling of soft regret for some- 
thing, you don’t know what—was wafted 
to my ear over my shoulder; in front of 
us was the winding country road, with 
woods on one side, and on the other a rail 
fence, with blackberry vines and _ hazel 
bushes crowding its angles; on an upper 
rail a bluebird, and seurrying toward him 
along the same rail a fox-squirrel with 
his tail bent high like a shepherd’s crook; 
beyond the fence a rich field of grain, 
and far away a farmer in shirt-sleeves 
and straw hat wading knee-deep through 
it: no other representative of life, and no 
noise at all: everywhere a Sabbath still- 
ness. 
I remember it all—and the girl, too, 
and just how she walked, and how she 


was dressed. In the first moment I was 
tive steps behind her; in the next one I 
was at her side—without either stepping 
or gliding; it merely happened; the trans- 
fer ignored space. I noticed that, but 
not with any surprise; it seemed a nat- 
ural process. 

I was at her side. I put my arm around 
her waist and drew her close to me, for 
| loved her; and although I did not know 
her. my behavior seemed to me quite 
natural and right, and I had no mis- 
givings about it. She showed no sur- 
prise, no distress, no displeasure, but put 
an arm around my waist, and turned up 
her face to mine with a happy weleome 
in it, and when I bent down to kiss her 
she received the kiss as if she was expect- 
ing it, and as if it was quite natural for 
me to offer it and her to take it and have 
pleasure in it. The affection which I 
felt for her and which she manifestly 
felt for me was a quite simple fact; but 
the quality of it was another matter. It 
was not the affection of brother and sis- 
ter—it was closer than that, more cline- 
ing, more endearing, more reverent; and 
it was not the love of sweethearts, for 
there was no fire in it. It was some- 
where between the two, and was finer 
than either, and more exquisite, more 
profoundly econtenting. We often experi- 
ence this strange and gracious thing in 
our dream-loves; and we remember it as 
a feature of our childhood-loves, too. 

We strolled along, across the bridge 
and down the road, chatting like the old- 
est friends. She called me George, and 
that seemed natural and right, though 














MY 


it was not 


and I ealled her 


Alice, and she did not correct me, though 


my name; 


without doubt it was not her name. 
Everything that happened seemed just 


natural and to be expected. Once | said, 
“What a dear little hand i 
without any words she laid 


is!” and 
it gratefully 
did it, 


remarking upon its littleness, its delicate 


in mine for me to examine it. | 


beauty, and its satin skin, then kissed 1t; 
she put it up to her lips without saying 
anything and kissed it in the same place. 

Around a eurve of the road, at the end 
of half a mile, we came to a log 


the 


house, 
table set 
steaming hot a 
the ear, butter- 
and the rest of the usual things 

a cat curled up asleep in 


found 
everything on it 


and entered it and 
and 
roast turkey, corn in 
beans, 
and a splint- 
but no 


She 


bottomed chair by the fireplace; 


people; just emptiness and silence. 
said she would look in 
1 would for 
and she passed through a 
closed behind her click of the 
latch. I waited and waited. Then I] 
up and followed, for I could 


longer bear to have her out of my sight. 


the next room if 


wait ner. So I sat down, 
door, which 
with a 


got 


not any 


I passed through the door, and found my 


self in a strange sort of cemetery, a city 


of innumerable tombs and monuments 
stretching far and wide on every hand, 
and flushed with pink and gold lights 
flung from the sinking sun. I turned 
around, and the log house was gone. I! 


ran here and there and yonder down the 
ealling 
closed 
The il 
I woke, in deep distress over my loss, and 
Philadelphia. And 


I was not seventeen, now, but nineteen. 


lanes between the rows of tombs, 
Alice; and the night 
down, and I could not find my way. 


presently 
bed in 


was in my 


EN years 


dream, I 


another 
her. | 


afterward, in 
found 


was 
seventeen again, and she _ was 
still fifteen. I was in a grassy place 


twilight 
miles 


in the deeps of a magnolia 
forest Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi; the trees were snowed over with 
the air was loaded 
with their rich and strenuous fragrance; 
the ground was high, and through a rift 
in the wood a burnished patch of the 
river was visible in the distance. I was 
sitting on the grass, absorbed in thinking, 
when an arm was laid around my neck, 


some above 


blossoms, and 


creat 
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and there was Alice sitting by my side 
A deep and 
unwordable 
with it there 
and there was 
the 
even a 


and looking into my 
satistied 
gratitude 


face, 
and an 
but 
was no feeling of surprise; 


happiness 
rose ih me, 
no sense of a time-lapse; ten 
unted to hardly 

indeed, to hardly even 
tion of it. 


way 


years 
ame yesterday ; 
a noticeable frae- 
We dropped in the tranquilest 
into affectionate caressings and pet- 
along without a 


tings, and chatted reter- 


ence to the separation; which was natural, 


for I think we did not know there had 
been any that one might measure with 
either clock or almanac. She called me 
Jack and I called her Helen, and those 


eemed the right and proper names, and 
perhaps neither of us suspected that we 
had ever borne others: or, if we did sus- 


pect it, 


it was probably not a matter of 
consequence, 

had béautiful 
; she was just as beautiful still; girl- 


ishly young and sweet 


She been ten years he- 
rore 
and innocent, and 
She had had blue 
gold 
had black hair now, and dark-brown eyes. 
| noted but they did 
not change: to me she was the 
ame girl she was before, absolutely. it 
never occurred to me to ask what became 
of the log house; I doubt if I 
thought of it. We were living in a sim- 
ple and natural and beautiful world where 


she was still that now. 


eves, a hair of flossy before: she 
these differences, 


suggest 


even 


everything that happened was natural and 
perplexed with the 
unexpected or with any forms of surprise, 


right, and was not 
and so there was no occasion for explana- 
tions and no interest attaching to such 
things. 
We had 
gether, and were like a couple of ignorant 
and children. Helen had a 
summer hat on. She took it off present- 
said, “It the 


a dear and pleasant time to- 
contented 


: ; 
ly and was in 


way; now 
you can kiss me better.” It seemed to 
me merely a bit of courteous and con- 
siderate wisdom, nothing more; and a 


natural thing for her to think of and do. 
We went 
and came to a limpid and shallow stream 
She said: 


wandering through the woods, 


a matter of three yards wide. 


“T must not get my feet wet, dear; 
carry me over.” 

I took her in my arms and gave her 
my hat to hold. This was to keep my 
own feet from getting wet. I did not 
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know why this should have that effect; 
I merely knew it; and she knew it, too. 
I crossed the stream, and said I would 
go on carrying her, because it was so 
pleasant; and she said it was pleasant to 
her, too, and wished we had thought of 
it sooner. It seemed to me a pity that 
we should have walked so far, both of us 
on foot, when we could have been having 
this higher enjoyment; and I spoke of 
it regretfully, as a something lost which 
could never be got back. She was 
troubled about it, too, and said there must 
be some way to get it back; and she would 
think. After musing deeply a little while 
she looked up radiant and proud, and said 
she had found it. 

“Carry me back and start over again.” 

I can see, now, that that was no solu- 
tion, but at the time it seemed luminous 
with intelligence, and I believed that 
there was not another little head in the 
world that could have worked out that 
difficult problem with such swiftness and 
success. I told her that, and it pleased 
her; and she said she was glad it all 
happened, so that I could see how capable 
she was. After thinking a moment she 
added that it was “quite atreous.” The 
words seemed to mean something, I do 
not know why: in fact, it seemed to cover 
the whole ground and leave nothing more 
to say; I admired the nice aptness and 
the flashing felicity of the phrase, and 
was filled with respect for the marvelous 
mind that had been able te engender it. 
I think less of it now. It is a notice- 
ible fact that the intellectual coinage of 
Dreamland often passes for more there 
than it would fetch here. Many a time 
in after years my dream-sweetheart threw 
off golden sayings which crumbled to 
ashes under my pencil when I was set- 
ting them down in my note-book after 
breakfast 

I carried her back and started over 
again; and all the long afternoon I bore 
her in my arms, miles upon miles, and it 
never occurred to either of us that there 
was anything remarkable in a youth like 
me being able to carry that sweet bundle 
around half a day without some sense of 
fatigue or need of rest. There are many 
dream-worlds, but none is so rightly and 
reasonably and pleasantly arranged as 
that one. 

After dark we reached a great planta- 


tion-house, and it was her home. I ear- 
ried her in, and the family knew me and 
I knew them, although we had not met 
before; and the mother asked me with ill- 
disguised anxiety how much twelve times 
fourteen was, and I said a hundred and 
thirty-five, and she put it down on a 
piece of paper, saying it was her habit 
in the process of perfecting her education 
not to trust important particulars to her 
memory; and her husband was offering 
ine a chair, but noticed that Helen was 
asleep, so he said it would be best not 
to disturb her; and he backed me softly 
against a wardrobe and said I could stand 
more easily now; then a negro came in, 
bowing humbly, with his slouch-hat in 
his hand, and asked me if I would have 
my measure taken. The question did not 
surprise me, but it confused me and wor- 
ried me, and I said I should like to have 
advice about it. He started toward the 
door to call advisers; then he and the 
family and the lights began to grow dim, 
and in a few moments the place was pitch 
dark; but straightway there came a flood 
of moonlight and a gust of cold wind, 
and I found myself crossing a frozen lake, 
and my arms were empty. The wave of 
grief that swept through me woke me up, 
and I was sitting at my desk in the news- 
paper office in San Francisco, and I 
noticed by the clock that I had been 
asleep less than two minutes. And what 
was of more consequence, I was twenty- 
nine years old. 


HAT was 1864. The next year and 

the year after I had momentary 

glimpses of my dream-sweetheart, 
but nothing more. These are set down in 
my note-books under their proper dates, 
but with no; talks nor other particulars 
added; which is sufficient evidence to me 
that there were none to add. In both of 
these instances there was the sudden meet- 
ing and recognition, the eager approach, 
then the instant disappearance, leaving the 
world empty and of no worth. I remem- 
ber the two images quite well; in fact, 
I remember all the images of that spirit, 
and can bring them before me without 
help of my note-book. The habit of 
writing down my dreams of all sorts while 
they were fresh in my mind, and then 
studying them and rehearsing them and 
trying to find out what the source of 














MY 


and which of the two or three 
their 
architect, has given me a good dream- 


dreams is, 


separate inhabiting us is 


pe rsons 
memory—a thing which is not usual with 
people, for few drill the dream-memory, 
and no memory can be kept strong with- 


out that. 

I spent a few months in the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1866, and in October of that 
vear | delivered my maiden lecture; it 
was in San Francisco. In the following 


I arrived in New York, and had 
just completed my thirty-first year. In 


January 


that year I saw my platonic dream-sweet- 
heart 


standing « 


In this dream | again 
n the stage of the Opera House 
Francisco, ready to lecture, and 
vividly individualized 
in the strong light. I 


again. was 
in San 
with the audiences 


before m«¢ began, 


spoke a few words, and stopped, cold 
with fright; for I discovered that I had 
no subject, no text, nothing to talk 
about. I choked for a while, then got 


out a few words, a lame, poor attempt at 
humor. The house made no response. 
There was a miserable pause, then an- 


other attempt, and another failure. There 


were a few scornful laughs; otherwis« 
the house was silent, unsmilingly austere, 
deeply offended. 1 


shame In my 


was consuming with 
distress I tried 
upon its pity. I to make servile 


to work 
began 
apologies, mixed with gross and ill-timed 
flatteries, and to beg and plead for for- 
giveness; this was too much, and the peo- 
ple broke into insulting cries, whistlings, 
and ecat-ealls, and in the midst 
of this they 


in a confused mass toward the door. I 


hootings, 
rose and began to struggle 
stood dazed and helpless, looking out over 
this spectacle, and thinking how every- 
body would be talking about it next day, 


and I the 


streets. become 


could not show myself in 


When the 
wholly empty and still, I sat down on 
the only chair that the 
and bent my head down on the reading- 
desk to shut out the look of that place. 
Soon that familiar dream-voice spoke my 
name, and swept all my troubles away: 

i Robert ‘~ 

I answered: 

“ Agnes!” 

The next moment we two were loung- 
ing up the blossomy gorge called the 
Iao Valley, in the Hawaiian Islands. I 
without any explanations, 


house was 


was on stage 


recognized, 
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that Robert was not my name, but only 
name, a common noun, and meant 
and both of us knew that Agnes 
was not a name, but only a pet name, a 
affec- 
tionate, but not conveyable with exact- 


a pet 
“dear”; 
common noun, whose spirit was 
ness in any but the dream-language. It 
was about the equivalent of “dear,” but 
the dream - vocabulary shaves meanings 
finer and closer than do the world’s day- 
We did not know why 
should 


used 


time dictionaries. 


words have those mean- 


had 


existence in 


+hose 
had ho 
and 
understood, and 


ings; we words which 


any known language, 
had expected them to be 
they were understood. In my note-books 
several letters from this dreain- 


sweetheart, in 


there are 


some unknown tongut 


presumably dream-tongue—with transla- 
tions added. I should like to be 
of that tongue, then I could talk in short- 
hand. Here 


W hole ot it ° 


master 
is one of those letters the 
‘> , 9 
Rax oha tal. 


“When 


it will remind you that I long to see your 


Translation. you receive this 


face and touch your hand, for the com- 
fort of it and the peace.” 

It is swifter than waking thought; for 
thought is not thought at all, but only a 
vague and formless fog until it is ar- 
ticulated into words. 

We wandered far up the fairy gorge, 

the beautiful flowers of the 
ginger - plant talking affectionate 
things, and tying and retying each other’s 
ribbons and cravats, which didn’t need it; 
and finally sat down in the 


tree and climbed the vine-hung precipices 


gathering 


and 
shade of a 
with our eyes, up and up and up toward 


to where the drifting scarfs of 
white mist clove them across and left the 


the sky 


green summits floating pale and remote, 
like spectral islands wandering in. the 
deeps of space; and then we descended 
to earth and talked again. 

“ How still it is—and soft, and balmy, 
and reposeful! I could never tire of it. 
You like it, don’t you, Robert 9” 

“Yes, and I like the whole region—all 
the islands. Maui. It is a darling island. 
I have been here before. Have you?” 

“Once, but it wasn’t an island then.” 

“What was it?” 

“Tt was a sufa.” 

I understood. It was the dream-word 
for “part of a continent.” 
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“What were the people like ?”’ 

“ They hadn’t come yet. There weren't 
any.” 

“Do you know, Agnes—that is Hal 
akala, the dead voleano, over there across 
the valley; was it here in your friend’s 
time ?” 

“Yes, but it was burning.” 

“Do you travel much?” 

‘I think so. Not here much, but in 
the stars a good deal.” 

at pretty there ?” 

She used a couple of dream-words for 
‘You will go with me some time and you 
will see.” Non-committal, as one per- 
ceives now, but I did not notice it then. 

A man-of-war-bird lit on her shoulder; 
I put out my hand and caught it. Its 
feathers began to fall out, and it turned 
into a kitten; then the kitten’s body 
began to contract itself to a ball and put 
out hairy, long legs, and soon it was a 
tarantula; I was going to keep it, but it 
turned into a star-fish, and I threw it 
away. Agnes said it was not worth while 
to try to keep things; there was no sta- 
bility about them. I suggested rocks; 
but she said a rock was like the rest; 
it wouldn’t stay. She picked up a stone, 
and it turned into a bat and flew away. 
These curious matters interested me, but 
that was all; they did not stir my wonder. 

While we were sitting there in the lao 
gorge talking, a Kanaka came along who 
was wrinkled and bent and white-headed, 
and he stopped and talked-to us in the 
native tongue, and we understood him 
without trouble and answered him in his 
own speech. He said he was a hundred 
and thirty years old, and he remembered 
Captain Cook well, and was present when 
he was murdered; saw it with his own 
eyes, and also helped. Then he showed 
us his gun, which was of strange make, 
and he said it was his own invention 
and was to shoot arrows with. though one 
loaded it with powder and it had a per- 
cussion lock. He said it would carry a 
hundred miles. It seemed a reasonable 
statement: I had no fault to find with it, 
and it did not in any way surprise me. 
He loaded it and fired an arrow aloft, 
and it darted into the sky and vanished. 
Then he went his way, saying that the 
arrow would fall near us in half an hour, 
and would go many yards into the earth, 
not minding the rocks. 


I took the time, and we waited, re- 
clining upon the mossy slant at the base 
of a tree, and gazing into the sky. By 
and by there was a hissing sound, fol- 
lowed by a dull impact, and Agnes uttered 
a groan. She said, in a series of faint- 
ing gasps: 

‘Take me to your arms——it passed 
through me—hold me to your heart—I 
am afraid to die—closer—closer. It is 
growing dark—I cannot see you. Don’t 
leave me—where are you? You are not 
gone? You will not leave me? I would 
not leave you.” 

Then her spirit passed; she was clay 
in my arms. 


H*® seene changed in an instant, 

and I was awake and crossing 

Bond Street in New York with 
a friend, and it was snowing hard. 
We had been talking, and there had 
been no observable gaps in the econ- 
versation. I doubt if I had made any 
more than two steps while I was asleep. 
! am satisfied that even the most elab- 
orate and incident-crowded dream is sel- 
dom more than a few seconds in length. 
It would not cost me very much of a 
strain to believe in Mohammed’s seventy- 
year dream, which began when he 
knocked his glass over, and ended in time 
for him to catch it before the water was 
spilled. 

Within a quarter of an hour I was in 
my quarters, undressed, ready for bed, 
and was jotting down my dream in mv 
note-book. A striking thing happened 
now. I finished my notes, and was just 
going to turn out the gas when I was 
caught with a most strenuous gape, for 
it was very late and I was very drowsy. 
I fell asleep and dreamed again. What 
now follows occurred while I was asleep; 
and when I woke again the gape had, 
completed itself, but not long before, I 
think, for I was still on my feet. I was 
in Athens—a city which I had not then 
seen, but I recognized the Parthenon 
from the pictures, although it had a fresh 
look and was in perfect repair. I passed 
by it and climbed a grassy hill toward a 
palatial sort of mansion which was built 
of red terra-cotta and had a spacious 
portico, whose roof was supported by a 
rank of fluted columns with Corinthian 
capitals. It was noonday, but I met no 
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one. I passed into the house and entered 
the first room. It was very large and 
light, its walls were of polished and rich- 


ly tinted and veined onyx, and its floor 
was a pictured pattern in soft colors laid 
in tiles. I noted the details of the fur- 
niture and the ornaments—a thing which 
I should not have been likely to do when 
they took hold and 
remained in my memory; they are not 


awake—and sharp 
really dim yet, and this was more than 
thirty years ago. 

There was a person present 


Agnes. I 


was not surprised to see her, but only 
glad. She was in the simple Greek cos- 
tume, and her hair and eyes were dif 


ferent as to color from those she had had 
she died in the Hawaiian Islands 
half an hour before, but to me she was 
exactly her own beautiful little self as | 
had always known her, and she was still 
fifteen, and | 
She 


when 


was seventeen once more. 


was sitting on an ivory settee, 


crocheting something or other, and had 
her willow work- 


crewels in a shallow 


basket in her lap. I sat down by her 
and we began to chat in the usual way. 
| remembered her death, but 


and the grief and the bitterness which 


the pain 


had been so sharp and so desolating to me 
at the that it happened had 
wholly passed from me now, and had left 


moment 


not a sear. I was grateful to have her 
back, but there was no realizable sense 
that she had ever been gone, and so it 


did not oceur to me to speak about it, 
and she made no reference to it herself. 
It may be that she had often died before, 
and knew that there was nothing lasting 
about it, and consequently nothing im- 
portant enough in it to make conversation 
out of. 

When I think of that and its 


belongings, I recognize what a master in 


house 


taste and drawing and color and arrange- 
ment is the dream-artist who resides in 
us. In my 


ferior 


waking hours, when the in- 
artist in me is in command, I 
cannot draw even the simplest picture 
with a pencil, nor do anything with a 
brush and colors; I cannot bring before 
my mind’s eye the detailed image of any 
building known to me except my own 
house at home; of St. Paul’s, St. Peter’s, 
the Eiffel Tower, the Taj, the Capitol at 
Washington, I can reproduce only por- 
tions, partial glimpses; the same with 
Vot. CXXVI.—No. 751.—3 
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Niagara Falls, the Matterhorn, and other 
familiar things in nature; I cannot bring 
before the 


of any human being known to me; 


my mind’s eye face or figure 


l have 


seen my family at breakfast within the 
past two hours; I cannot bring their 
images before me, I do not know how 


they look; before me, as I write, I see a 
little grove of young trees in the garden; 
high the slender 
a young pine, beyond it is a 
glimpse of the upper half of a dull- 
white chimney covered by an A-shaped 
little roof shingled with brown-red tiles, 
and half a mile away is a hill-top densely 


above them projects 


lance of 


wooded, and the red is cloven by a curved, 
wide vaeaney, which is smooth and grass 
clad: 


duce that picture as a 


I cannot shut my eyes and repro- 
all, nor 
any single detail of it except the grassy 


W hole at 


curve, and that but vaguely and _ fleet- 
ingly. 
But my dream-artist can draw any- 


thing, and do it perfectly; he can paint 
with all the and all the 
do it with delicacy and truth; he 


colors shades, 


and 


can place before me vivid images cf 
palaces, cities, hamlets, hovels, moun- 
tains, valleys, lakes, skies, glowing in 


sunlight or moonlight, or veiled in drivy- 
snow or rain, and he ean 
set before me people who are intensely 
feel, 


feelings in their faces, 


ing gusts of 


alive, and who and express their 


and who also talk 
And 
and bring 
back those people, and the seenery and 
the 


and laugh, sing and swear. when 


I wake I can shut my eyes 


buildings; and not only in general 
view, but often in detail. While 
Agnes and I that grand 


Athens house, several stately Greeks en- 


nice 
sat talking in 
tered from another part of it, disputing 
warmly about other, and 
nassed us by with courteous recognition ; 


something or 
and among them was Socrates. I recog- 


nized him by his nose. A moment later 


the house and Agnes and Athens van- 
ished away, and I was in my quarters 
in New York again and reaching for 


my note-h« « yk. 


N our 


make the journeys we seem to make; 


dreams—I know it!—we do 

we do see the things we seem to see; 
the people, the the the 
dogs, the birds, the whales, are real, not 
chimeras ; 


horses, cats, 


they are living spirits, not 
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shadows; and they are immortal and in- 


destructible. They go whither they will; 
they visit all resorts, all points of in- 


terest, even the twinkling suns that 
wander in the wastes of space. That is 
where those strange mountains are which 
slide from under our feet while we walk, 
and where those vast caverns are whose 
bewildering avenues close behind us and 
in front when we are lost, and shut us 
in. We know this because there are no 
such things here, and the Vv must be there, 
because there is no other place. 

This tale is long enough, and I will 
close it now. In the forty-four years that 
I have known my Dreamland sweetheart, 
I have seen her once in two years on an 
average. Mainly these were glimpses, 
but she was always immediately recog- 
nizable, notwithstanding she was so given 
to repairing herself and getting up doubt- 
ful improvements in her hair and eyes. 
She was always fifteen, and looked it 
and acted it; and I was always seventeen, 
and never felt a day older. To me she 
is a real person, not a fiction, and her 
sweet and innocent society has been one 
of the prettiest and pleasantest experi- 
ences of my life. I know that to you 
il] 


her talk w not seem of the first intel- 


leetual order; but you should hear her 


in Dreamland—then you would see! 


SAW her a week ago, just for a mo- 
ment. Fifteen, as usual, and I seven- 
teen, instead of going on sixty-three, 

as I was when I went to sleep. We were 
in India, and Bombay was in sight; also 


Windsor Castle, its towers and battle- 
ments veiled in a delicate haze, and from 
it the Thames flowed, curving and wind- 
ing between its swarded banks, to our 
feet. I said: 

“There is no question about it, Eng- 
land is the most beautiful of all the 
countries.” 

Her face lighted with approval, and 
she said, with that sweet and earnest ir- 
relevance of hers: 

“Tt is, because it is so marginal.” 

Then she disappeared. It was just as 
well ; she could probably have added 
nothing to that rounded and _ perfect 
statement without damaging its sym- 
metry. 

This glimpse of her carries me back 
to Maui, and that time when I saw her 
gasp out her young life. That was a 
terrible thing to me at the time. It was 
preternaturally vivid; and the pain and 
the grief and the misery of it to me 
transcended many sufferings that I have 
known in waking life. For everything 
in a dream is more deep and strong and 
sharp and real than is ever its pale imita- 
tion in the unreal life which is ours 
when we go about awake and clothed 
with our artificial selves in this vague 
and dull-tinted artificial world. When 
we die we shall slough off this cheap in- 
tellect, perhaps, and go abroad into 
Dreamland clothed in our real selves, 
and aggrandized and enriched by the 
command over the mysterious mental 
magician who is here not our slave, but 
only our guest. 
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Inventor of the *‘ Perpendicular”’ 
Style of Gothic Architectur 


% Ghomns Fardy = 


HE new-schemed Abbey shaped apace 
In the fourteenth century of grace; 








(The church which, at an after- 
Acquired cathedral rank and state. 
Panel and circumscribing wall 

Of latest feature, trim and tall, 
Rose roundabout the Norman core 
In prouder pose than theretofore, 
Encasing magically the old, 
With parpend ashlars manifold. 


The trowels rang out, and trac« 


Ty 
Appeared where blanks had used t 


o be. 
Men toiled for pleasure more than pay, 
And all went smoothly day by day, 


Till, in due course, the transept part 
Engrossed the master-mason’s art. 
e tossed and turned 


) 
1 +} 


- Home-comin y thence 
£ 
ll the new sun burned. 


Throughout the night ti 
“What fearful visions have inspired 
These gaingivings?”’ his wife inquired; 





‘‘As if your tools were in your hand 
You have hammered, fitted, muttered, plan- 
ned; 


“You have thumped as you were working 
hard: 
I might have found me bruised and scarred. 





‘What then’s amiss? What eating care 
Looms nigh, whereof I am unaware?” 
He answered not, but churchward went, 
Viewing his drafts with discontent, 

And fumbling there the live-long day 
Till, hollow-eyed, he came away. 
—'Twas said, ‘‘The master-mason’s ill!” 
And all the abbey works stood still. 
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Quoth Abbot Wygmore: ‘Why, oh, why 

Distress yourself? You'll surely die!” 

The mason answered, trouble-torn, 

“This long-vogued style is quite outworn! 

“The upper arch-mold nohow serves 

To meet the lower tracery curves: 

“The ogees bend too far away 

To give the flextures interplay. 

“This it is causes my distress. 

So it will ever be, unless 

‘New forms be found to supersede 

The circle when occasions need. 

“To carry it out I have tried and toiled, 

And now I needs must own me foiled. 

‘“‘Jeerers will say: ‘Here was a man 

Who could not end what he began!’’ 

—So passed that day, the next, the next; 

The abbot scanned the task, perplexed; 

The townsmen mustered all their wit 

To fathom how to compass it, 

But no raw artistries availed 

Where practice in the craft had failed. 

—One night he tossed, all open-eyed, 

And early left his helpmeet’s side. 

Scattering the rushes of the floor, 

He wandered from the chamber door 

And sought the sizing pile, whereon 

Struck dimly a cadaverous dawn 

Through rain that drenched the diagram- 
board 

Of tentative lines he last had scored 

Chalked fantasies in vain begot 

To knife the architectural knot 

In front of which he duily stood, 

Regarding them in hopeless mood. 

He closelier looked; then looked again; 

The chalk-scratched draft-board faced the 
rain, 

Whose drops had so deformed the lines 

Innumerous of his lame designs 

That they had streamed in small white threads 

From the upper segments to the heads 

Of arcs below, uniting them 

Each by a stalactitic stem. 


—At once, with eyes that struck out sparks, 
He adds accessory cusping-marks, 


Then laughs aloud. The thing was done 
So long essayed from sun to sun. 
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Now, in his joy, he grew aware 
Of one behind him standing there, 
And, turning, saw the abbot, who 
The weather’s whim was watching too. 
Onward to Prime the abbot went, 
Tacit upon the incident. 


Men now discerned as days revolved 

‘he ogive riddle had bee lved; 

he Ogive riadie nat een solved; 
Templates were cut, fresh lines were chalked 
Where lines had been defaced and balked, 
And the work swelled and mounted higher, 
Achievement distancing desire; 


Here jambs with transoms fixed between 
Where never the like before had been 
There little mullions thinly sawn 

Where meeting circles once were drawn 
‘‘We knew,” men said, “‘the thing would gu 
After his craft-wit got aglow, 

“And, once fulfilled what he ha 

We'll honor such a magic mind!” 

When matters stood thus poised awhile, 
And all surroundings shed a smile, 


The master-mason on an eve 
Homed to his wife, and seemed to grieve. . . 


The abbot spoke to me to-day: 
He hangs about the works alway. 
““He knows the source as well as 
Tt 
f 


Of the new style men magnify. 


e 
t 


‘He said: ‘You pride yourself too much 


f 
On your creation. Is it such? 
‘““*Surely the hand of God it is 


That conjured so, and only Hi 


' 
“*Disclosing by the wash of rain 

Forms your invention chased in vain; 
‘*Hence the devices deemed so great 

You copied, and did not create. 

““__T feel the abbot’s words are just, 

And that all thanks renounce I must! 
‘‘Can a man welcome praise and pelf 

For hatching art that hatched itself? 

‘So, I shall own the deft design 

Is Heaven’s outshaping, and not mine.” 
‘“What!”’ said she, ‘‘ praise your works insure 
To throw away, and quite obscure 
“Your beaming and beneficent star? 
Better you leave things as they are 
‘Why, think awhile. Had not your zes 
In your loved craft curtailed your rest 
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[he rain had scoured the lines away!”’ 


Or que 
The n 
Of no 


And | 


And wore in death no artist’s crown. 


—Then Horton, who in inner thought 
1 more perceptions than he taught, 


lhe mason let the people know 


hat by storm when dawn was dim 


diffidently made request 
with the abbot all should rest. 


pile went on embodying, 


asked who first conceived the style; 





ason was at length believed 


truck each arc, and made each mold; 





gone there ere the day, 


ough his good wife argued so, 


inaided sprang the thought 
glorious fane was wrought, 





was disclosed to him. 


aid the townspeople thereat, 
uur own doing, even with that! 

hafed, childlike, in extremes 
nperament of men of dreams _ 
upled to admit 


lid aught but borrow it, 








l ubt the abbot’s word, 
tion what the Church averred, 





han he conceived, 


more coun 


in to lose the fame 
rathered round his name 

























passed, and like a living thing 


rkmen died, and young ones grew, 
old mason sank from view; 





\bots Wygmore and Staunton went, 
rton sped the embellishment. 

till years had far progressed 
it that, one day, much impressed 


wi creen-graced aisle, 


[ sage detailed 
hen invention naught availed, 


me a r 
me daecrepl 














1d-cz aters in their whim 
down, and gave the hint to him 


ww the abbot would not hold 


begetter him who applied 
the Almighty sent as guide; 


yw the master lost renown, 


“Nay; art can but transmute; 
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Tis» i 
Things fail to spring from naug at ca ref 
And art-beginnings most of all 
‘He did but what all artist } 
Wait upon nature for his cue.” 
Had you been here to tell them 
Lord Abbot, ixty years ag 
‘The mason, now long underground, 
Doubtless a differen fate had found 
“He passed into oblivion 
And none knew what becam« 
“His name? ‘Twas of some common kind 
And now it has faded out of mind.” .. 
The abbot: “It shall not be hid! 
I'll trace *.”” But he never 
When longer yet dank death had worm 
he brai fherein the style had germ« 
Che brain wl t tyl f . 
‘rom Gloucester Church it flew afar 
he style called ‘‘ Perpendicular”’ 
To Winton and to Westminster 
It ranged, and grew still beautifuller; 
From Solway Firth to Dover Strand 
Its fascinations starred the land, V 
i { 
Not only on cathedral wall 
But upon courts and castle hall 
Till every edifice in the isl 
Was patterned to no other styl 
And till, long having played its part 
The curtain fell on Gothic art. 
Well: when in Wessex on your round 
Take a brief step beyond its bound 
And enter Gloucester: seek the quoin 
Where choir and transept interjoin, 
And, gazing at the forms so famed, | 
Charmed from the stone by one unnamed 
The ogee arches transom-topped 
The tracery-stalks by spandrels stopped 
Petrified lace-work—lightly lined 
On ancient massiveness behind 
Muse that some minds so modest be 
As to renounce fame’s fairest fee 
Like him who crystallized on this spot 
His visionings, but lies forgot, 
And many a medieval one 
Whose symmetries salute the sun 
While others boom a baseless claim, j 


And cut of nothing carve a name. 








Doing the Dollivers 


BY MARGARET 


HE Dollivers were preparing for 
their usual week-end tour in the 
little automobile which had brought 
country so close to town for them that 
they had taken no other vacation that 
summer. It was the last day of a hot, 


Page had 
outlined a particularly inviting route for 
this journey, which, contrary to their 
usual practice, they had decided to take 
alone. 


humid week in August, and 


After their last experiment in picking 
up casual their road, 
when they had narrowly escaped arrest 


wayfarers along 
and rough handling as kidnappers, Page 
had declared with heat that in 
future their hospitality would be con- 


some 


fined to persons known to them at least 
by name, and accordingly they had since 
shared their car with their less fortunate 
acquaintances even more freely than had 
their The had 
however, when they had wearied, not of 


heen wont. time come, 
well-doing, but of the tension inseparable 
from constant adjustment to the presence 
of guests, and therefore they were looking 
forward eagerness to the 
when 


unusual 
this outing, they 
should have only each other to consider, 


with 
relaxation of 


and might indulge without constraint in 
those long, confiding silences which are 
one of the truest tests of real companion- 


ship. 

When Page reached home that Satur- 
day noon he found the packed suit- 
cases ready in the hall, and Marjorie 
dressed and waiting, and they hastened 
their luncheon that they might sooner 
be on the road. They were still at the 
table, however, when the telephone-be!l 
rang, and a moment later the maid 
entered. 

“Mrs. Cheever is down-stairs, Mrs. 
Dolliver, asking if you ean see her.” 
Page and Marjorie exchanged a quick 


glance of dismay. “She says she is in 
a great hurry and won’t detain you a 
moment.” 


“Certainly. Ask her to come up,” said 


CAMERON 
Marjorie, after the briefest hesitation. 
To her husband she added, tentatively: 
“1 think I'll put on my bonnet and dust- 
coat before I see her—or would that be 
too pointed ?” 

“Do, by all means,” he counseled. 
“ But it won’t be of the slightest use, you 
know. 
ment.” 
“ Page!” 


She has chosen the strategic mo- 


protested his wife, although 
she laughed a little, “ Tow 
you, when she is so kind herself! 
she’s been so nice to me!” 
“Granted. She’s a 
woman. She is 
is the word for it. 
wanted an 


too. can 


And 


very charming 
also — chatty, I think 
And if ‘ OI Sis Fate’ 
instrument wherewith to de- 
lay our departure, she found it to per- 
fection in Mrs. Cheever.” 

“Oh!” said Marjorie. “ Was that what 
you meant?” 

“What else could I have meant?” he 
countered, and neither pressed the ques- 
tion further. “ Securry into your things, 
dear, and for heaven’s sake don’t en- 
courage conversation! We can’t get out 
of this furnace too quickly! It’s the 
hottest day yet!” 

“Tt certainly is,” said his wife. “ And, 
anyway, we want to get lost in the land- 
scape, Just we two by our lones, don’t 
we ?” 

Thus it was that Mrs. Cheever, a mo- 
ment later, found her hostess awaiting 
her in street dress. Mrs. Cheever was 
a woman of middle age, whose graying 
hair was parted over a serene brow, whose 
manner was invariably gentle and win- 
ning, and every inflection of whose voice 
was musical. 

“Dear Mrs. Dolliver,” she now ex- 
claimed, holding out both hands, “ you 
will pardon my coming at this unearthly 
hour, won’t you? I know you are just 
going out—I saw your car at the door— 
and I won’t detain you one moment. In- 
deed, I’m in the greatest haste myself, for 
IT heard only this morning, by wireless, 
that Cousin Clara Spencer is on the 





DOING TH 
Transtiania, which will dock in less than 
an hour, and I’m rushing down to meet 
her.” 

“To the docks on a day like this? Oh, 
you poor soul!” cried Marjorie. 

‘I know. 
it ¢ 


course, 


It is an appalling prospect, 
And totally 


Cousin 


isn’t 
Of 
Clara 


une xpected ! 


must have 


E 
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think of that! 
the little I have left.” 
bright “ And 


times in spite of it all.” 


I’m fortunate to possess 
Again the brave, 
I do 


smile. have good 
“And you give good times to so many 
othe r people,” 


‘Not 


interpolated Dolliver. 
nor to 
like,” 


her smile grown wist- 


returned, 


as often as many as 


she 





that she 
but I 


dare say her letter is 


written me 


was coming, 


in the hold of her 
own ship. Anyway, 
here she is and here 
am I, with only an 


hour or two in whieh 
for 


to prepare a 
guest, and you can 
imagine what that 
means in my tiny 


quarters, 
this 


sighed, 


especially 
weather!” 
but 
mediately a 

dispelled the 
mentary weariness of 


in 
She im- 
smile 


her expression, as 
she brightly added: 
“Please don’t mis- 
understand ! I’m 


delights d 


to have Cousin Clara 


perfectly 








" angindsQuac- ie, 


ful. “One of the 
saddest things about 
being poor is one’s 
inability to do things 
for other people. Do 
you know, that’s the 
thing I 


two ¢ 


only really 


You 


have such wonderful 


envy you 


opportunities, with 
your cozy home and 
your little car and 
all, to make other 
people happy. Yet 
nobody can begrudge 
you these things, for 
you share them so 
royally! You do all 
the things that I 
should like to do if 


I had your opportu- 
You ought to 
be very happy!” 


‘We softly 


nities. 


are,” 








come to me at any said Marjorie, glane- 
time. She was poor, ing at Page, who 
dear mamma’s fa- put his hand on her 
: . *“*MrsS. CHEEVER IS DOWN-STAIRS, . 
vorite cousin, and sexing we YOU CAM Sae Mar” shoulder for a mo- 
I’m devoted to her. ment and smiled into 
Such a sweet, fragile her eyes. Then they 
little old lady, my dear! But if you both looked at Mrs. Cheever, whose eyes 
were anybody but your two generous were misty and whose lips quivered ever 
selves, I could find it in my heart to so slightly, and Page quickly took his 


envy you this delightful, airy apartment 
just now 
but 
plaining,” 


not for my own sake, of course, 
Oh, don’t think 
“Tm 
to be able to give her my poor little best, 
and far too ever to 
invidious comparisons.” 

“But your apartment perfectly 
charming!” cordially protested Marjorie. 

“Oh, don’t dignify it by calling it an 
apartment,” laughed the other. 
partment conveys its dimensions so much 
more adequately! It’s well enough, just 
for me, though of course when my dear 
husband was alive—ah, well, I 

Vo. CXXVI—No. 151.—4 


for hers. I’m com- 


engagingly. so happy 


she’s sweet make 


18 


’ 
* Com- 


mustn’t 


hand away. 

sut here I am detaining you, when I 
promised not to!” cried their guest, with 
“And I be 
on when that steamer arrives! 
I at the door and realized 
that you were probably going off for the 
afternoon—vou lucky things! I ran 
in to catch you before you went, and to 
ask if you would come over to supper— 


her courageous smile. 
the dock 
saw 


must 
your car 


—so 


very informally, of course — to-morrow 
night, to meet Cousin Clara. Oh, don’t 
say you ean’t!” 

‘We'd love 


to if we were to be in 


town,” Marjorie told her, “ but we’re just 
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off for the week-end. We shall not be with my sorrows! You'll forgive me, and 


home until Monday morning.” 


All the 


“Oh, I’m so disappointed!” 


lines of Mrs. Cheever’s face drooped. 
“T had so counted on Cousin Clara’s 
meeting you—I know you’d love each 
other at first sight!—and she never stays 


in New 
I suppose you couldn’t—ah no, it would 
be too much to ask you to give up your 
outing just to meet an old lady!” 

‘Can’t you persuade her to stay until 
Tuesday at least, and both dine with us 
Monday night?” suggested Marjorie. 

“How like Mrs. Cheever af- 
fectionately patted the younger woman’s 


York more than a day or two. 


you!” 


hand. “ But I’m afraid it’s quite impos- 
sible. Cousin Clara never stays that long, 


and in this weather I wouldn’t have the 
heart to urge it, even with such a pleas- 
ure in store. But Iam so disappointed! 
She loves young people, and of all my 
friends I most wanted her to meet ycu. 
However,” with a quick little sigh and 
her bright, pathetic smile, “I mustn’t 
be selfish. You’re going off together for 
a lovely time in the country, away from 
all these hot, noisy pavements, and if any- 
body in the world deserves it you do. 
There!” She held out a hand to each. 
“T’m really i 
of my own selfish disappointment. 


glad you’re going, in spite 
Now 
I must run along to the subway, or I'll 
miss—” 

To the subway! In this heat?” cried 
Marjorie. 

e Naturally. It’s the only way to get 
there quickly enough,” was the cheery 
reply. “To be sure, it isn’t very pleasant, 
but beggars ean’t be choosers, you know, 


and poor folk grow accustomed to far 
worse things than that. I confess I do 


dread bringing Cousin Clara home that 
way, though.” She smiled rather plain- 
tively. “Imagine passing from the sea 
How- 
ever, my poor little purse isn’t equal to 
taxi and the only alternative lies 
in letting Cousin Clara pay for the cab. 
I suppose that’s what will happen, and 
she’s quite able to do it, for she has a 
lot of money, but—oh, it does hurt not 
even to be able to bring an elderly guest 
home properly!” Her soft tones broke, 
and they caught the gleam of tears in 
her eyes before she smiled again, crying: 
“ But 


to the subway on a day like this! 


fares, 


I mustn’t spoil your happy day 


forget all about me and my troubles and 
have a happy time, won’t you? I mus‘ 
run now, or I won’t be there when the 
steamer docks, and that would be dread- 
ful! Good-by ! Good-by !” 

“See here, Mrs. Cheever,” said Dol- 
liver, still holding her hand as she would 
have turned away, “ have you a pass?” 

“A pass?’ she echoed. 

“You know won't be admitted 
within the where the passen- 
gers land unless you have a permit from 
the Surveyor of the Port,” he reminded 
her. 

“Good heavens! 
that!” 


you 
inclosure 


I never thought of 
“What shall I 
do? There isn’t time to go to the Cus- 
tom House for it now, and | 
inside that ineclosure! Cousin Clara, as 
I have told old and not very 
strong, and she’s probably alone, and in 
this heat 
they ?” 

“Tm perhaps, if 
I—’ He hesitated, looking inquiringly 
at Marjorie, who nodded eagerly. “I 
may be able to arrange it for you,” he 
resumed. “ Have you the wireless mes- 
sage with you?” 

“No, I didn’t bring it.” 

“ Well, we'll just jump in the ear and 
run over to your house for it, and then 
we'll go to the dock. I think if I show 
them that, explaining the situation, and 
give them my business ecard, they may let 
Then perhaps I ean help your 
cousin with her luggage, and we'll bring 
you both home.” 


she exclaimed. 
must get 
you, is 
-oh, they will let me in, won’t 
unless 


afraid not, 


us in. 


‘You're perfect angels, but I ought 
not to let you do it,” she demurred, 


albeit with acceptance in her tone. “I’m 
afraid it will spoil all your lovely after- 
noon.” 

“No, it said Dolliver, easily. 
‘It will simply mean starting an hour or 
two later. That is, I—er—I suppose your 
cousin wen’t have a great deal of luggage 
to be examined ?” 

“T’m sure she will not. Cousin Clara 
is quite a modish little person, but she 
never takes a lot of trunks about with 
her. Oh, I feel that I have no right to 
let you do this, much as I want Cousin 
Clara to know you—but it would be such 
a relief!” 

“We shall love to do it,” 


wont, 


Marjorie 
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HE ACCOMPANIED HER TO THE DESK, AND 


assured her; and Page added cordially, 
though with a little humorous tightening 
of the corners of his mouth that caused 
his wife to regard him attentively for a 
moment, “ You can’t stop us now, dear 
lady. It’s so obviously the only thing to 
do, and it will give us great pleasure. 
Now, as we have no time to spare, I sug- 
gest that we stand not upon the order 
of our going.” 

Accordingly, they all went down to 
the car, and hummed around to Mrs. 
Cheever’s apartment, where she armed 
herself with her cousin’s message, after 
which Page made all possible speed to 
the docks, Mrs. Cheever happily dilating 
the while on the extraordinary kindnesses 
of her many friends, the Dollivers in 
particular. She said, and reiterated in 
varying phrase, that she had never un- 
derstood why people should so constantly 
be doing lovely things for her, who could 
do so little for any one in return, but 
she supposed they recognized in her the 
spirit of love, and perceived that her 
greatest pleasure would have been in help- 
ing others had she not unfortunately 
been denied the means wherewith to 
carry out her desires. But after all, she 
reminded them, the important thing is 


SECURED THE SERVICES OF AN INSPECTOR 


to keep alive the loving spirit, and surely 
no one could cherish it more tenderly 
than did she. To all of which Page 
listened with the same shadowy, quizzical, 
but entirely good-natured smile that Mar- 
jorie had noticed before. 

They arrived at the dock just before 
the steamer was sighted down the river, 
and after the necessary explanations to 
the officer in charge of the customs and 
the presentation of Dolliver’s card he 
and Mrs. Cheever were admitted to the 
inclosure, Marjorie having remained in 
the ear. The heat in the shed was in- 
tense, the heavy, humid air was further 
burdened by all the strange odors of the 
water-front, and again Mrs. Cheever re- 
iterated her regret that the young people 
should have subjected themselves for her 
sake to this discomfort, and her gratitude 
that they had not left her to meet the 
situation alone. 

Mrs. Spencer proved to be a soft-voiced, 
frail-looking little woman, with a gentle, 
humorless smile and mild brown eyes, 
and she seemed touchingly relieved to 
find Page willing to conduct the various 
formalities necessary before her luggage 
could be inspected. She said that she 
had made out her declaration with great 


























“ SINCE YOU'VE LISTED THESE 


there would be no 
trouble about it, but that she had never- 
theless dreaded the ordeal of undertaking 
alone the business of entry into the 
United States, lest should fail to 
understand and observe some important 
detail, thus herself liable to 
the suspicion of trying to evade the cus- 
toms laws, of the strict 
enforcement of 


care, and was sure 


she 
rendering 


and unreasonable 


which one heard such 
terrifying things. 

“But I’m sure you know just what to 
do, Mr. Dolliver,” she said, “and I shall 
be so grateful if you will take charge of 
it—and of me 

So Page 


until it is over.” 

found a porter, assembled 
Mrs. Spencer’s luggage, of which there 
was gratifyingly little, accompanied her 
to the desk, and seeured the services of 
As they walked back 
through the stifling shed toward Section 
S, the perspiring officer at Page’s side, 


an inspector. 


seanning the declaration in his hands, 
ejaculated : 
“Suffering Mike! Madam, what on 


earth did you do this for?” 
“ What?” asked Dolliver. 


“Tsn’t it right?’ anxiously queried 


THINGS, I'VE GOT TO EXAMINE EVERY ONE OF "EM 


Mrs. Spencer. “I kept very careful ac- 
count of single thing I bought, 
and took such pains with all the com- 
putations.” 

“T should say you had! Look at it!” 
The paper thrust into Dolliver’s 
hands. “Just cast your eye over that, 
will you?” 


every 


was 


Glancing through the long lists, which 
at first sight gave him a shock of appre- 
hension, as they seemed to threaten care- 
ful appraisal and Page 
read, among more important items, de- 
tails like this: 


heavy duties, 


.. eee er rer ere .. 8.52 
2 hdkfs.... (kus teewen 91 
DE NIRS i wias oc eos Mase eg ee ws se) cae 
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and so on, ad infinitum. 

“TDo you realize, madam, that since 
you have listed these things, I’ve got to 
examine every one of ’em?’ demanded 
the exasperated inspector. 

“But isn’t that the right way? Isn’t 
it the law?” timidly urged Mrs. Spencer. 
“What should I have done?” 





am 
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“T think it’s customary to combine 
most of these small purchases under one 
comprehensive head,” suggested Dol- 
liver. “ As, for example, ‘toilet articles, 
ten dollars.’ ” 

‘But I haven’t ten dollars’ worth,” she 
objected. “ And besides, the law says the 
declaration must be itemized, doesn’t it? 
Isn’t that the law?” She turned anxious- 
ly to the frowning inspector. * Doesn’t 
it mean what it says?” 

“It may be the letter of the law, but 
it isn’t usually interpreted quite so lit- 
erally as all this,” he replied, dryly. 
‘You haven't got anything here, any- 
way, according to your declaration. The 
whole thing only comes to eighty-seven 
dollars and sixty-two cents. Listen to 
that, will you?” He turned to Dolliver, 
a shade of amusement creeping into his 
eyes. “ Eighty-seven dollars and sixty 
two cents—and that list! Must be two 
hundred items!” 

“It doesn’t exceed the 
hundred dollars allowed by 
law, you see,” complacent 
ly returned the little lady. 
“T thought it would, but 
it doesn’t. So I sha’n’t | 
have to pay any duties, 
shall I? But I thought I 
ought to put everything 
in.” 

“ No dresses?” asked the 
inspector, running a damp 
forefinger down the lists. 

“Oh no, I never bother 
with dressmaking abroad,” 
| 


she 


earnestly assured him. 
‘I have such a_e good 
woman at home.” 

“Nor hats?” 

“No, indeed! It would 
hurt my milliner’s feelings 
terribly if I should buy 
hats in Europe. She'd 
think it was a reflection 
on her. Besides, I’m a 
good American, and I be- 
lieve in patronizing hom: 
industries.” 

“H’m!” commented the 
inspector. “ Well,” mop- 
ping his streaming face, 
‘we’ve got to go through 





———— 
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Dolliver suggested that, inasmuch as 
the inspection would probably take some 
time under the cireumstances, Mrs. 
Cheever should join Marjorie in the 
car, where she would find a more com- 
fortable seat than the surrounding piles 
of luggage afforded, and at the same time 
he asked her to explain to his wife the 
reason for the delay. To this arrangement 
Mrs. Cheever immediately acquiesced. 

“Poor Mr. Dolliver!” she murmured, 
with a deprecating little laugh. “1 hope 
I needn’t tell you I had no idea of 
this! But you see how it is? Dear 
Cousin Clara!” 

“Oh, it’s quite all right,” he pleasant- 
ly assured her. “I’m sorry that you 
ladies will have to suffer this heat a little 
longer, but our inspector seems a very 
reasonable chap, and I dare say he'll 
hurry it all he can without neglecting 
his duty.” 


This the inspector did, glaneing as 

















with this thing now. Let’s 
go to it.” 


Mrs 


SPENCER ENDURED IT ALL VERY PATIENTLY 





rapidly as possible through the assort- 
ment of small purchases which férmed 
the greater part of Mrs. Spencer’s im- 
posing list. Presently he came upon one 
item which gave him pause. 

“What’s this?” he asked. “‘ Ladle, 
seven dollars and twenty-seven cents.’ 
What kind of a ladle?” 

“Tt’s just a little old silver puneh- 
ladle,” she returned, burrowing in her 
trunk. “TI got it at a shop in Wardour 
Street. Here it is.” 

“Oh, it’s an antique,” he assumed. 

“ N-no, I don’t think it could be called 
an antique,” she deliberated. “ It’s hard- 
ly old enough for that. It’s just—just a 
ladle.” 

‘But you bought it as a curio,” he 
persisted. 

“Oh no, I bought it to use. I needed 
a punch-ladle.” 

“Then it comes under the head of 
household articles, and you'll have to pay 
duty on it,” the man wearily informed 
her. “As an antique or a curio it would 
have come in free, but since you say it 
is neither I shall have to assess you 
accordingly.” 

“ How much will it be?” she asked. 

“T don’t know, but it won’t be much. 
Not enough to bother with,” he added, 
under his breath. 

“Well, I couldn’t conscientiously eall 
it an antique,” she decided. 

“We have some queer experiences in 
this business,” the inspector quietly con- 
fided to Dolliver, “ but this is a sort that 
gets on my nerves, especially on a day 
like this. Say, what would you do if 
you had to carry a needle’s-eye conscience 
like that around with you all the time?” 
Nothing else dutiable was found, but 
even after the inspection was finished 
there was some further delay incident 
to the payment of the trifling duty on the 
ladle. Mrs. Spencer endured it all very 
patiently, making no complaint, although 
she was very pale and was evidently suf- 
fering from the heat, but she complied 
very readily with Page’s suggestion that 
she should sit tpon a convenient pile of 
luggage while he arranged for the de- 
livery of her trunks. 

When she arose as he rejoined her, a 
noisy, jostling group of young people 
was passing them, together with three 
or four porters wheeling heavily laden 
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trucks, and amid the resulting confusion 
of sound and movement neither Mrs. 
Spencer nor Dolliver heard the sharp 
rending of silk, as her taffeta skirt 
caught on a point of broken metal pro- 
truding from the trunk upon which she 
had been seated, leaving a triangular 
hole in the left side of her skirt. She 
seemed so tired that he took her arm 
to steady her as they passed through the 
shed, and it chanced that he walked 
upon her left, thus unconsciously sereen- 
ing from observation the tear in her 
gown, until they. reached the street. 

Here, standing in the open entrance 
to the dock, they found Marjorie and 
Mrs. Cheever, who explained that they 
had sought the one spot in the neighbor- 
hood where a draught covld even be im- 
agined, and they all stood for a moment 
chatting before Page went to bring up 
the car. Mrs. Cheever engaged her 
cousin in the discussion of some per- 
sonal topic, and Marjorie seized the op- 
portunity to whisper to her husband: 

“You poor boy! Are you melted?” 

“Just about,” he admitted, “but on 
the whole it was worth it. Did you hear 
about that declaration of hers?” 

“Wasn’t that delicious?” She chuc- 
kled delightedly. “I wish I might have 
seen it. She’s a treasure, isn’t she?” 

“She’s all that! And she’s game, too. 
The heat in there was terrific, but it was 
all in the day’s work for her, and she 
stood it like a soldier. She wouldn’t 
countenance any evasions on technical 
grounds, either, and kept us in that oven 
twenty minutes longer than we should 
otherwise have been, because she insisted 
en paying duty on an old He stopped 
short and looked fixedly at the skirt of 
Mrs. Spencer’s gown before asking 
“What’s the matter with her dress? 
Torn it, hasn’t she?” 

“Oh, what a shame!” mourned Mar 
jorie. “Such a horrid—”’ Then she, 
too, stopped short, stared at the large, 
three -cornered rent in the black silk 
skirt, and lifted a startled glance to meet 
her husband’s. “Page!” she gasped. 
“Do you see what’s under it? That’s 
lace! Exquisite lace!” 

“You don’t mean—?’ Again he broke 
off, and they looked into each other’s 
eyes. “Impossible—it’s trimming, isn’t 
it?—on her underskirt, I mean.” 
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“DO YOU SEE WHAT'S UNDER IT? 


“My dear,” said his wife, “ ordinary 
people don’t tlounce their petticoats with 
Venetian point. She—Page, she’s smug- 
bes aged 
gling it! 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Dolliver. 
“And these docks alive with detectives! 
Go and stand beside her—close beside 


her—and keep that spot covered until we 


ean get her into the car!” 


So Marjorie hugged the left side of 


her serene and smiling elderly guest, 
casting nervous glances about to make 
sure they were still undetected, until 
Dolliver, grim-visaged, brought the auto- 
mobile to a stop as near them as possible, 
when with great solicitude she helped 
Mrs. Spencer and Mrs. Cheever into the 
tonneau and tucked a dust-robe about 
them. Then she took a long breath and 
stepped into the seat beside her husband, 
and a moment later they were making 
their tortuous way through crowded 
streets, presently turning north into one 
of the broader avenues. The cousins had 
fallen at once into lively chat, but Page 
and Marjorie were silent until they had 
passed through the thickest of the flood 
of traffic and into less congested ways. 





THAT'S LACE-—SHE'S SMUGGLING IT 


Then Marjorie’ 
bounds, and she demanded with hushed 
intensity : 


indignation broke its 


‘Page, would you have believed it of 
her? She looks like a lady!” 

“ Wanting 
seems to be a trait common to members 
of that family,” he dryly returned. 


something for nothing 


To this Marjorie made no reply, but 
she looked a little startled and glanced 
penetratingly at him. Her cheeks were 
flushed and her expression changed with 
the surge of her resentful thought, but 
his face was set in stern lines, and 
his steady eyes looked straight ahead. 
Presently he said: “This places us in a 
delightful position, doesn’t it?” 

“Ts there nothing one could do?” she 
asked. 

“Oh yes, there are several courses open 
to us, such as they are. We might report 
the ease to the customs authorities, for 
example.” 

“That’s out of the question,” swiftly 
decided his wife. 

“We might accuse her privately of 
wilfully defrauding the government, and 
force her to make restitution.” 






























“We couldn’t do that, either. She’s 
Mrs. Cheever’s cousin, and—nominally, 
at least— our guest.” 

* Precisely. And the only other alter- 
native is to continue in our present 
equivocal position and become party to 
her fraud.’ 

“We're not!” she protested, to which 
he retorted: “ Why aren’t we? We know 
she’s smuggling, don’t we? We knew it 
before we left the dock, and we helped 
her to conceal the fact.” 

“What else could we have done, un- 
der the circumstances ?” 

“ That’s the deuce of it,” he assented. 
“ There’s nothing one ean do in such a 
case except to drop the lady.” 

“But why,” hotly whispered Mar- 
jorie—“ why should we permit a_per- 
fectly strange woman to force a situation 
like this upon us? It’s abominable!” 
Dolliver shrugged his shoulders and com- 
pressed his lips. “And to think,” she 
went on, “that it wouldn’t have hap- 
pened at all if you hadn’t been so un- 
selfish in offering to help Mrs. Cheever 
meet this woman. You were perfectly 
dear about that, Page.” 

‘My angel.” he demurred, “there 
again, what else could one do? She left 
us no alternative. She told us how 
happy and generous and fortunate we 
were, and how sad her simple lot, until 
we should have felt like brute beasts to 
go off to the country without first doing 
a little thing like this for her.” 

“Oh!” breathed Marjorie. “ Oh, Page, 
dear, have you felt that, too? I have, 
sometimes, and I was so afraid you’d 
find it out and be ashamed of me! I 
thought I must be a low-minded wretch 
to suspect her of such a thing, when she 
was always so plucky and sweet about it.” 

‘Sure she is!” he said, laughing a lit- 
tle. “That’s her trump ecard, and nine 
times out of ten it takes the trick. She 
knows exactly how to get what she wants 
when she wants it. In her hands grafting 
is a fine art, and it’s a privilege to watch 
her operate.” 

“But she has done lots of nice things 
for us, too.” she conscientiously re- 
minded him. “Some of the most de- 
lightful people we know here we have 
met through her, you know.” 

“To be sure. And do you remember 
when this social solicitude for us began ?” 
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he asked, smiling at her, the old, amused 
twinkle again in his eye. 

“Oh, has it seemed like that to you, 
too? You mean—you mean the car? | 
hated myself for thinking that had any- 
thing to do with it!” 

“That was when it began, anyhow,” 
he aftirmed. “Just about a week after 
we bought the car, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, it was at Mrs. King’s tea. I 
didn’t know anybody but the hostess and 
Mrs. Cheever, and I had only met her 
twice, but she was perfectly sweet to me, 
and introduced me to so many charming 
women, and said we lived on opposite 
sides of the same block and I must run 
in and be neighborly—and then, when 
you came for me with the car, we took 
her home.” 

“And we’ve been taking her out, and 
taking her home, and entertaining her 
friends, and doing her errands ever 
since,” he finished for her. 

“Page! You don’t know how you 
comfort me! I thought I was getting 
horridly cynical. Do you remember the 
day we met her down-town and she made 
us take a girl home, away out in the 
3ronx somewhere, when we were headed 
for Staten Island and she knew it? And 
the next week the girl gave a box-party 
for her!” 

“ And another time,” he supplemented, 
“when we offered to take her home from 
a matinée—we were going out to dinner 

and she did three errands and made a 
eall, and kept us waiting half an hour in 
the rain, before we finally got her home.” 

“ But we offered to do all those things, 
Page. We wanted to!” 

“Of course we wanted to! And we 
enjoyed doing them. That’s where her 
fine art comes in. When I was a young- 
ster there was a popular music-hall song, 
with a refrain that went like this.” He 
leaned toward her and lightly sang: 


“Do, do, my huckleberry, do; 
They’d do you if they could; 
So when you do your neighbor do 
Be sure to do him good!” 


“ Now, that’s the way our friend has 
occupied herself of late, Marjoricums. 
She has indulged freely in the gentle 
pastime of ‘doing’ the Dollivers, and it 
must be acknowledged that we lend our- 
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selves rather readily to that sort of thing, 
you and [.” 

“T suppose we do,” she admitted, with 
a rueful little grimace. 

“ And I’m glad we do,” he maintained. 
“I’m perfectly willing, within reasonable 
limits, to let a charming lady like the 
one in question ‘do’ us occasionally, 
though it does hurt my feelings when 
she so persistently assumes that we don’t 
know what’s happening to us. That’s a 
reflection on our intelligence. But this 
time she and her cousin, between them, 
have somewhat exceeded the limit. Jn 
the elegant words of the song, they have 
done us good! And the beauty of it is 
that we are perfectly helpless, trussed 
and tied in our own traditions.” 

“T’m not so sure about that,” thought- 
fully said Marjorie. “ There’s one way of 
reaching her that you haven’t mentioned. 
We might be modern and try suggestion.” 

He shook his head. “It wouldn’t work. 
Women like that are impervious.” 

“Still, it can’t do any harm to try,” 
she ruminated. Then, with a little vin- 
dictive gleam: “I’m going to stick in a 
few pins, anyway !” 

For a moment she sat in silence, smil- 
ing wickedly to herself, and then turned 
toward their companions in the tonneau. 
Before she could speak, however, Mrs. 
Cheever leaned forward, exclaiming in 
soft dismay: 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Dolliver, I’ve just had 
the most awful thought! I’ve been tell- 
ing Cousin Clara what heavenly times 
you two have, running off to the country 
for the week-ends, and how angelically 
generous you are in sharing all your out- 
ings, and it suddenly occurred to me that 
perhaps you were to take some one with 
you to-day—some one whom we have 
kept waiting all this time! I do hope 
not!” 

“No,” tranquilly answered. Marjorie, 
“no one is waiting.” 

“Oh, then we needn’t feel quite so 
guilty. What we should have done without 
you I can’t imagine, but if I had had any 
idea, when you offered to come, that you 
would lose so much of your lovely after- 
noon in the country, I should never have 
permitted it, never! However, you'll 
soon be off among green fields now, and I 
suppose you'll sleep to-night in some 
adorable, cool little country inn.” 
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“TI suppose we shall,” admitted Mrs. 
Dolliver, with the same serene, imper- 
sonal smile. Then, turning to their 
other guest, she said: “I hope you didn’t 
get overheated on the dock, Mrs. Spencer. 
Mrs. Cheever told me some of the delay 
was caused by your carefully itemized 
declaration. That seems a high price to 
pay for such careful attention to the let- 
ter of the law, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, but—I thought I ought to put 
down everything,” was the reply. “ They 
said it must be itemized.” 

“Dear Cousin Clara’s always so con- 
scientious — so punctilious,” murmured 
Mrs. Cheever. 

“Evidently the inspectors don’t often 
meet just that sort of thing,” Marjorie 
went on, conversationally. “I suppose 
people usually err the other way. Isn’t it 
a pity that Americans generally have so 
little conscience about smuggling? Es- 
pecially women. I suppose most of them 
don’t realize that it really is smuggling 
when they ‘bring in a few little things 
for themselves.’ They probably assume 
that their little things don’t count, with- 
out ever stopping to think of the aggre- 
gate of all these small sums.” 

“I suppose so,” vaguely assented Mrs. 
Spencer. 

“To most people petty smuggling 
seems to be a sort of game, like ‘I spy’ 
or ‘ Hide and seek,’” cheerfully pursued 
Mrs. Dolliver, “and I like to think that 
the lamentable frequency of it in this 
country is due to our essential youthful- 
ness as a people, rather than to any fun- 
damental dishonesty in us. Don’t you 
think that may be the reason?” She 
appealed to Mrs. Spencer, who replied 
somewhat hesitatingly: 

“Why — I don’t know —TI never 
thought— Of course, I’m very careful 
myself, as you know, but still, would you 
eall it—dishonest—just to bring in a few 
little things for yourself—or your fam- 
ily ?” 

“Well, it certainly isn’t very honest, 
is it?” lightly returned Marjorie, laugh- 
ing a little. “One is given a blank and 
asked to make an honest declaration, and 
the only really honest thing is to do it, 
isn’t it?” 

“ But you don’t think most people do?” 
easily assumed Mrs. Cheever. 

“No, I’m afraid most people don’t,” 
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came the prompt reply. “That is in- 
dicated, at least, by the large sums of 
money—‘ conscience money,’ they call it 
—anonymously sent to the Treasury ev- 
ery year by people who have evaded the 
customs laws, and it’s not supposable 
that anything like a majority of these 
lawbreakers make restitution. I’m afraid 
most of them never feel any qualms at 
all. People who scrupulously observe the 
rules of bridge seem to think it’s perfect- 
ly justifiable to cheat the government. 
For instance, I have friends who rarely 
go over without bringing in undeclared 
clothing or jewelry or lace. Especially 
lace. It’s so easy to conceal.” 

“ Well, I never could see why the duty 
on lace should be so high,” declared Mrs. 
Spencer, whose face had flushed a little. 
“T am a good American, and I believe 
in patronizing and protecting home in- 
dustries, but we don’t make any fine laces 
in this country, and I don’t think we 
ought to be forced to pay duty on what 
we buy abroad.” 

“Dear lady,” contributed Dolliver, 
“the mission of our tariff is not wholly 
to protect infant industries. It is also 
a source of large revenue to the govern- 
ment, and, unlike some other countries, 
we place highest taxes on the luxuries of 
the few rather than on the necessities 
of the many. You may prefer other 
methods of securing the necessary rey- 
enues—I do myself—but that’s not the 
point. The point is ‘that this is the 
method provided by our present laws, 
and therefore the tax on dutiable articles 
imported ought to be as scrupulously and 
cheerfully met as the bill for running 
any other organization to which one be- 
longs—club dues, for example, or pew 
rent. It is one’s share of the burden 
prescribed by law for the sake of the 
common good, and evasion of it is cow- 
ardice as well as fraud. If one doesn’t 
wish to pay the bill, one should not incur 
the obligation. In other words, no one 
is compelled to belong to any club, or to 
go to church, or to buy things abroad. 
Thus endeth the first lesson,” he added, 
laughing. “TI seem to be getting rather 
didactic, but this happens to be one of 
my hobbies. I feel very strongly on this 
question of petty smuggling. Besides, on 
general principles, I believe in playing 
the game straight.” 
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“And of course you're quite right 
about it, Mr. Dolliver,’ acknowledged 
Mrs. Cheever, prettily. “It is so help- 
ful to get a man’s point of view. A 
woman alone misses it so!” She sighed, 
and then smiled at Marjorie, adding: 
“And you’re a lucky girl to have such 
a splendid, upright young husbard—but 
I know how well you know that! These 
two have the best times!” Here she 
turned to her cousin. “ They’re just like 
two happy, generous children playing to- 
gether and wanting to share their hap- 
piness with the whole world. It’s beau- 
tiful to be with them. Ah”—with a 
shadowing of her tone as the car swung 
into her street—“ here we are, almost at 
home. Dear Cousin Clara, I hope you 
won’t stifle in my tiny place! It’s a 
cozy box, isn’t it?’ smiling at Marjorie. 
“But it is hot. If it hadn’t been for 
these blessed Dollivers and the delightful 
breath they’ve given us—my dears, how 
am I ever going to thank you!” 

A few moments later as they drove 
away, having taken final leave of Mrs. 
Spencer, who said she should be gone 
when they returned, Page looked at his 
wife with a cheerful grin. 

“Well,” he observed, “your psycho- 
logical game didn’t work, but the day’s 
not wholly wasted, anyhow, and there’s 
no loss without some gain. Do you know, 
on my way down to the dock I was seri- 
ously turning over in my mind the ad- 
visability of suggesting to you that we 
invite those ladies to take this trip with 
us ?” 

“So was I,” she admitted. “ And the 
silly part of it is that in spite of it all, 
that woman can still make me feel that 
we ought to ask them to go.” 

“Not on your life!” remarked Dol- 
liver. “We’re through playing fish to 
her Simon Peter, and we’ve done enough 
rescue work for one day, anyhow. It’s 
us for the Back of Beyond and each other 
until Monday morning.” 

They were obliged to return to their 
apartment for their suit-cases, however, 
ind they were still there when the tele- 
phone-bell rang, and Mrs. Cheever’s beau- 
tiful voice said: 

“Oh, Mr. Dolliver! I’m so fortunate 
to eatch you! Could you—would it be 
too much to ask you to stop at my house 
a moment on your way out of town ?” 
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“ Why—we’re already somewhat behind 
our schedule, you know,” he _ replied, 
pleasantly, “but if it’s anything impor- 
tant, of course—” 

“Oh yes, it is! Really important!” 
she assured him. “Cousin Clara has just 
made a most disconcerting discovery, and 
she begs you to let her consult you as 
to what she’d better do about it. I’m 
so sorry to trouble you, but if you would 
come it would be such a boon to us.” 

“Very well. We'll come—at once,” he 
replied, and hung up the receiver. 

“Page!” cried Marjorie, when he told 
her. “Do you suppose—?” She paused, 
with shining eyes, watching him. 

“Give it up,” he said, “but probably 
not. I suspect that it’s merely another 
hook, with a new kind of bait, calculated 
to land a week-end tour in the country. 
However, we can’t refuse her the chance.” 

When they entered Mrs. Cheever’s lit- 
tle sitting- room they found the ladies 
awaiting them in an atmosphere that 
somehow felt electric. Their hostess still 
smiled caressingly, and her voice held all 
its musical intonations, but there was 
about her an indefinable suggestion of 
wariness” and tension, and beneath her 
velvet a sense of steel. It was evident 
that Mrs. Spencer had been weeping, and 
in a trembling hand she held a roll of 
something soit, loosely wrapped in white 
tissue-paper. The rent in her gown was 
concealed by the end of a chiffon scarf, 
skilfully arranged. 

“So sweet of you to come, and we 
won’t detain you five minutes, truly,” 
was Mrs. Cheever’s greeting. “ But poor 
Cousin Clara has made the most ap- 
palling discovery, and-—tell them, Cousin 
Clara.” 

“Well, I—you see, I—I thought I had 
put down everything on the list—” 

“Declaration, you mean,” prompted 
her cousin. 

“Declaration, I mean,” echoed the 
other. “But I—you remember, I said 
I thought it ought to be more than it was 
—I thought it ought to go over a hun- 
dred dollars—” 

“Yes, I remember,” gently said Dol- 
liver, pitying her confusion. “And you 
have found—?” 

“Yes, that’s it!” She caught eagerly 
at the thread he tossed her. “T’ve found 
some more things—a little lace—” 
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“Some rather expensive lace,” suavely 
interpolated Mrs. Cheever. 

‘Yes—in fact, some quite expensive 
lace,” faltered Mrs. Spencer, her mis- 
erable eyes wandering from Dolliver’s 
direct glance. 

“T see,” he said, still gently. “ And 
you want to declare it now?” 

“ Cousin Clara doesn’t know—she can’t 
understand how she came to overlook so 
important a purchase,” explained the 
velvet voice. 

“No, I—I don’t know how I could have 
overlooked it—” 

“That doesn’t matter now, does it? 
Marjorie came to the rescue. “ The im- 
portant thing is that you have found it, 
and I suppose you want to pay—?’ She 
paused inquiringly, and Mrs. Spencer 
completed the sentence. 

“The duty. Yes, of course, I want to 
pay the duty. But I—I don’t want them 
to think—I don’t want anybody to think 
that—that I—” She stopped. 

“Cousin Clara is afraid that if she 
declares these laces now there may be 
some misunderstanding—some trouble— 
about it, and as it is rather important 
that she should not be delayed here, we 
thought—we hoped—perhaps—” 

“You said people sometimes sent the 
money—anonymously ?” tremulously sug- 
gested the culprit. 

“Oh yes,” said Page, calmly, as if the 
matter were of the most ordinary occur- 
rence. “It’s often done. That would be 
quite the best course in this case.” 

“But the government—I mean, nobody 
needs to know who pays the duty—as 
long as it’s paid?” faltered Cousin Clara. 
“Do they ?” 

“Not in the least,” he assured her. 
“You have only to decide on the amount 
you owe—the duty on lace is seventy per 
cent. of its value, I belieye—and send the 
money to—” 

“But I haven’t that much with me,” 
interrupted the traveler, in new alarm. 
“And I ecouldn’t send a check! That 
would mean my name!” 

“Tf you care to give me your check 
for the amount you owe the government, 
Mrs. Spencer, IL. will cash it on Monday 
and see that the eurrency reaches the 
proper fund without delay, and without 
involving you in any way,” he offered. 

‘Oh, will you? Thank you! That is 
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what I—that will be so very kind of you! 
I'll draw the check at once!” She flut- 
tered into an adjoining room. 

“ Poor, dear Cousin Clara was so dis- 
tressed when she found what had hap- 
pened, especially after that careful dec- 
laration of hers. But of course you 
understand how it was?’ Mrs. Cheever’s 
smiling glance was as keen as her words 
were non-committal. “ You know elder- 
ly people sometimes forget—?”’ 





“Oh yes, yes, of course,” hastily as- 
sented Marjorie. “We quite understand, 
I assure you.” 

Mrs. Spencer returned with her check- 
book, and asked Dolliver how to make out 
the check. She also offered to show him 
the laces, but he drew back distastefully, 
protesting that he knew nothing of their 
value and that she must know what she 
had paid for them and what she now owed 
the government in duty. A few moments 
later he and Marjorie again said good- 
by to Mrs. Spencer and her cousin, and 
drove away in silence. 

As they turned out of the street in 
which she lived, Dolliver said: “ Exit 
Mrs. Cheever.” A little later, after a 
long breath, he said: “ Well, we’ve done 
something for our Uncle Samuel to-day, 
anyway. It was quite a lump she owed 
the old boy.” After another pause: “I'd 
like to know just exactly why she paid 
it, though! Was it because her con- 


science really smote her after your little 
preachment¢ Or because, when she found 
that hole in her skirt with the lace show- 
ing through, she was afraid we had seen 
and understood it? Or did Mrs. Cheever 
realize that her goose was cooked if we 
had caught her dear Cousin Clara smug- 
gling, and make the old lady tell, to clear 
her own skirts? I rather incline to that 
theory; don’t you ?” 

Then for the first time since leaving 
Mrs. Cheever’s apartment his wife turned 
her troubled glance to meet his. 

“Page,” she said, “is that it? Or is 
it—us? Is it possible that we are get- 
ting suspicious and blasé and cynical ?” 

For a moment he regarded her quiz- 
zically, and then his glance softened. 

“Bless your heart, I couldn’t be cyn- 
ical for more than ten minutes at a time 
to save my life,” he said, “for one very 
excellent reason.” 

“What is it?” 

“You, dear love.” 

“That’s so!” Marjorie’s face was in- 
stantly flooded with tenderness. “We 
never can be really cynical as long as we 
have each other, can we?” 

“ Never!” promptly replied “her hus- 
band. “But, on the other hand,” he 
added, “it doesn’t necessarily follow, you 
know, that because we are both turtle- 
doves there are no English sparrows left 
in the world.” 


The Last Sleep 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


eg shining April I shall be asleep, 
And over me the ancient joy shall pass; 

T shall not see young Spring dance down the world 
With ribbons of green grass. 


But I shall dream of all that I have lost— 
Breath of the wind, immortal loveliness, 
Wild beauty of the sunlight on the hills, 


Now mine no less 


Because I slumber. Nay, but more than mine, 
Since I a part of them shall strangely be. 
Only I ask, when the pink hawthorn breaks, 


That one shall think of me. 
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A Girl’s Recollections of Rubinstein 


BY LILLIAN NICHIA 


OING back to the eighties, I see 

myself at the age of short frocks 

and sashes, in a fever of excite- 
ment as I am dressed for my first 
evening concert; overwhelined at the 
honor of being allowed to take part in 
the pleasure of grown-ups, and quite 
dazed with delight at the prospect of 
seeing the composer of the Melody in F 
and of the Op. 18 D Major Sonata for 
Piano and Cello, both of them the chefs- 
d’euvre in my small repertoire. I re- 
member that May evening as if it were 
yesterday. I ean still hear the voices 
of my mother’s guests in the dining- 
room, their careless laughter and chatter 
as they finished dinner, lingering over 
their liqueurs and coffee, while I stood 
on the staircase above, a bundle of im- 
patience, watching the hands of the 
eight-day clock as they neared eight- 
thirty, the hour for the concert to com- 
mence. When the half-hour chimed, I 
could stand the strain no longer, so, hur- 
rying down the stairs, I flung open the 
door and cried pantingly, as much with 
temerity at my own audacity as with 
the haste of my entrance: 

“Mamma, do come. It is half-past 
eight; the concert has commenced.” 

There was a pause of surprise, a slight 
frown from my mother at the inter- 
ruption; then, taking pity on my im- 
patience, she nodded to the woman of 
highest rank, and with a laugh the party 
rose from the table; carriages were or- 
dered, and five minutes later we were 
driving from our town house in Kildare 
Street, Dublin, to the Exhibition Palace, 
where the concert was to take place. 

As we took our seats, a man emerged 
from a side door on the platform and 
crossed to the pianoforte. A vague feel- 
ing of disappointment came over me. 
Could this be Anton Rubinstein, about 
whose personality his own wonderful 
music had conjured up so big a romance 
in my child’s imagination? Deliberately 
the man opened the lid, raised the stick 


for its support, and then walked off. I 
breathed more freely. When the door 
again opened, a figure leonine, majestic, 
commanding, loomed up in the aperture, 
and at once my ideal was satisfied. In 
an instant the magnetism of that presence 
seemed to capture the house, and an 
actual shout of welcome, always inspir- 
ing and spontaneous when given by Irish 
throats, greeted the man who advanced 
with apparent indifference to bow his 
acknowledgments. 

I gazed up into that face fascinated, 
yet frightened. Sphinx-like, satanic, the 
power of the square jaw, the ruthless 
severity of expression, the high, wide 
brow of the poet and dreamer, the blood- 
less complexion, the steely glance of the 
half-closed eyes, the lips so sternly drawn, 
were as a mask concealing gigantic forces 
of thought and emotion. I was too young 
to reason discriminatingly, but I could 
feel and understand that here indeed was 
one who was truly worthy to pose as the 
Genius of Music. With a gesture of 
impatience Rubinstein waved his hand 
and took his seat. Tossing back his 
head, like a war-horse about to take the 
field, he touched a few chords, and an 
instantaneous silence settled over the 
audience. 

No one who has ever heard Rubinstein 
ean forget the magic beauty of that won- 
derful touch. He could draw from the 
pianoforte the inmost soul of its sweet- 
ness and poetry, summoning at will pow- 
ers either celestial or demoniac, for in 
the whole gamut of human emotions 
there was none over which, as a _ per- 
former, he had not absolute and infinite 
control. Truly a wizard of tone, all the 
wild abandon of grief and joy, the fierce 
utterances of hate and scorn, the groans 
of despair, the exaltation of love, the airy 
whisper of romance, the charm and 
witchery of coquetry—all these he could 
mirror in exquisite perfection. 

Not for a moment during that concert 
did Rubinstein notice us; engrossed in 
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his work to the exclusion of all other 
considerations, he gave to the music he 
interpreted so grandly the best that was 
in him. Amid the thunders of applause 
that greeted the maestro, not once did 
that face lighten or change. Sphinx- 
like he sat before his instrument, sphinx- 
like he rose to acknowledge our homage, 
but no symptom of emotion disturbed 
the stone-like calm of his facial expres- 
sion. That night we heard him in the 
musie of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Schumann, Chopin, and of some of 
his own compositions. After the concert 
was over and he had finally refused to 
come back to the platform, a crowd 
of musical enthusiasts unharnessed the 
horses from his carriage and drew him 
in triumph through the street to his 
hotel in St. Stephen’s Green. 

It was the custom in Dublin for pro- 
fessional men to have their chambers in 
their town residences, and although we 
had dinner in Kildare Street, we were to 
sleep that night at Dundrum, where we 
lived in summer; a beautiful suburb at 
the foot of the Dublin Mountains, within 
view of the famous Three Rocks, near the 
summit of which stood the ruins of the 
historic Hell Fire Club. At Harcourt 
Street station I entered the railroad car- 
riage and crouched in a corner by my- 
self, determined that no one should break 
by idle conversation the spell of the won- 
derful musie to which I had just listened. 

As the train sped along I went num- 
ber by number through the programme, 
noting the difference of interpretation, 
and living again through the joys of the 
evening. Yet I was unhappy. I was the 
diseonsolate peri without the gate. Nev- 
er again, perhaps, should I have the op- 
portunity to listen to such music; and 
as this thought struck home, my soul 
rose in wild rebellion and my native 
island home became a prison. Then and 
there came over me a fixed determination 
to leave it. How, I could not then per- 
ceive, but I had no doubt my will would 
sooner or later find a way. 

As soon as I reached home I went to the 
pianoforte, although it was midnight, and 
with the damper down commenced going 
over as much of the programme as I 
knew, until peremptory orders were given 
me to retire. I obeyed, but sleep was out 
of the question. Over-excited, restless, 


at last I stole into the night, and, sitting 
under a hawthorn bush, gazed out over 
the moonlit landscape, lost in the 
thoughts and emotions conjured up by 
the music of Anton Rubinstein. When 
the wild and fragrant beauty of the 
spring dawn began its transformation of 
light and shadow, a thrush in a near- 
by apple-tree commenced its melodiously 
melancholy piping, and was ‘answered by a 
blackbird from a lilac bush, till in a few 
minutes the whole valley was alive with 
song. The tones of the thrush and the 
blackbird had been depicted in a Chopin 
ballade the night before, but I should 
never have noticed the beauty of either 
had not the genius of Rubinstein en- 
lightened my soul. I had put away 
childish things forever, and stood at the 
threshold of the great tone world of Art. 

I hurried to the city that morning as 
usual to my lessons, my head teeming 
with plots and plans, my impatience in- 
creasing until it was two o’clock, when 
the Rubinstein matinée was given. 

The moment I entered the concert-hall 
I knew Fate was about to be kind to me. 
A chair having been placed on the plat- 
form, Sir Robert Stewart, a college friend 
of my father, also my pianoforte-teacher, 
came and sat down on it. Again I lived 
through a delirium of enjoyment, and, 
when the concert was over, hurried to the 
artists’ entrance and ran into the arms 
of Sir Robert, with whom was Rubin- 
stein. The soul of kindness and good 
nature, Sir Robert, knowing my en- 
thusiasm for Rubinstein’s music, said, 
quickly : 

“Herr Rubinstein, here is a little girl 
who plays your D Major Piano and Cello 
Sonata excellently.” 

“So,” Rubinstein said, amusedly, as 
he caught hold of my hair and twisted 
my face toward his; then together the 
three of us walked toward his hotel, and 
I would not have changed places with 
the Queen of England, for Rubinstein 
caught hold of my hand and swung it 
to and fro as he puffed at his cigarette. 

At the hotel we parted, but I had made 
up my mind not for long. Running around 
the corner to the Kildare Street house, 
I hastily packed a few things in a valise 
and went in search of a cousin on whose 
readiness to be obliging I could depend. 
I do not remember what arguments I 
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used with him, but the first boat that 
left Kingstown for Holyhead carried the 
two of us, and, although I had not seen 
him, I knew it also carried Rubinstein, 
who was booked the following day for a 
concert at Liverpool; nor did I see him 
during the voyage, for Rubinstein was a 
miserable sailor and always kept close to 
his cabin while at sea. Just before 
sailing I sent a telegram to Dundrum 
and Kildare Street dated from the boat, 
with the laconic sentence: “ Don’t worry. 
Am going to Rubinstein concerts.—Lil- 
lian.” 

At the very first concert Rubinstein 
spied us, and sent an usher to tell me to 
come to the artists’ room during the in- 
termission. 

“See here, young lady,” he said, 
threateningly, although he was laughing 
as he handed me a telegram, “you and 
your cousin will get something when you 
get home.” 

The telegram was from Sir Robert 
Stewart, and ran: “ Look after my little 
pupil, L. McA. She will be at your con- 
certs. With cousin has run away to hear 
you. Family will come after the truants. 
—R. P. Stewart.” 

As an instance of Rubinstein’s kind- 
ness of heart, let me say that, busy man 
as he was, and in spite of his duties— 
and they were legion, for he was making 
arrangements for the production of his 
works as well as giving concerts—until 
we reached London, when one of the 
family took us in charge, he kept us 
under close observation, had us travel 
with him, saw that we had the best 
seats at his concerts, almost every eve- 
ning made us dine with him, and had 
us very often to luncheon. What I saw 
of him during this tour, going from 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, 
and London, corivinced me that the life 
of a traveling virtuoso, be his triumphs 
what they may, was anything but to be 
envied; for although Rubinstein was 
everywhere received with an enthusiasm 
that literally swept away all the staid, 
matter-of-fact characteristics of the An- 
glo-Saxon race, yet he was horribly lone- 
ly, homesick, and unhappy. During our 
little dinners and luncheons together he 
spoke in endearing terms of Russia and 
of his family, particularly of his daugh- 
ter Anra, whose picture he carried about 


in a locket and used to put down on the 
table beside him to keep before his vision. 
All the triumphs given him were as 
nothing in comparison to the pleasure 
he knew when the post brought him a 
letter from home, and on the day when 
the post brought him nothing he was al- 
ways cross and moody. 

When the hour of parting came I wept 
bitterly, tears of actual rage, for I knew 
I had come to the end of my resources; 
but when Rubinstein said, “Now be a 
good girl; go back and study hard—har- 
mony, counterpoint, languages—and then 
come to me and I will give you lessons,” 
I dried my eyes and made the best of 
things, and, returning to Ireland, started 
in on a programme of work with an en- 
thusiasm nothing could dampen. 

It was not until I had passed my fif- 
teenth birthday that I was able to over- 
come the bitter opposition of my family 
and begin my music studies on the Conti- 
nent. Then, strange to say, I did not go 
direct to Rubinstein, but to Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, to the Raff Conservatorium, for 
in the mean while I had come under the 
spell of Hans von Biilow’s intellectual 
gifts, and was deep in the study of the 
last sonatas of Beethoven as he had 
edited them. I went to Frankfort, be- 
cause Biilow gave a course of lessons 
there each year. I think my Goethe 
studies, too, had much to do with this 
divergence, for I had a longing to live 
amid the scenes of the great poet’s child- 
hood, scenes that had inspired so much 
of his muse. But I bade adieu to all this 
one night, and started northward along 
the banks of the Rhine on my three deys’ 
journey to Russia, reaching St. Peters- 
burg in the depths of winter; some- 
thing Rubinstein marveled over when 
he learned I had brought with me two 
boxes filled with manuscripts. 

Tt was at a rehearsal of the Symphony 
Concert that I first greeted him again. 
With that formal politeness so character- 
istic of him, he recognized me, rose and 
kissed my hand, saying in German: 
“Nun, Titian Head, so you have come, 
after all. I am very glad to see you 
and welcome you to Russia, but what 
have you done with your hair?” 

I quickly explained that I had cut it 
off on leaving Ireland to save the trouble 
of arranging it; to which Rubinstein 
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replied, “Why, the police will be after 
you; you look just like a nihilist,” a 
sally pretty well true, as I was to find out 
later. We sat down together, and this 
time I wouldn’t have changed places with 
the Tsaritza. 

During the intermission in the artists’ 
room Rubinstein asked me if I had heard 
of the insult tendered him by Hans von 
Biilow, who, on finding a copy of Rubin- 
stein’s “Ocean Symphony” on the con- 
ductor’s desk, had tossed it aside, saying, 
“T will not conduct this music; my hair 
is not long enough.” 

“But I,” said Rubinstein, with the 
consciousness of one who has had the best 
of the encounter, “replied that although 
Biilow had had time to measure my 
hair, I as yet had not had time to meas- 
ure his ears.” Then he added, malicious- 
ly, “We have no ‘H’ in Russian; we 
use ‘G’ instead; so we have to write 
him down Gans von Biilow.” 

When the concerto rehearsal was over, 
Rubinstein hurried away, telling Mr. 
Petersen to bring me to dinner, and warn- 
ing me that he dined at six sharp, and 
would wait for no one, a threat I was 
later to find out was true, for on one 
oeceasion he began dinner although a 
grand duke was expected. 

I spent the rest of the afternoon prac- 
tising, and a little before six o'clock 
found myself at last in Rubinstein’s 
study, amid all his intimate associations, 
touching the books and music that be- 
longed to him, sitting before the piano 
he played on, glancing over the pages of 
manuscripts that he had just finished; in 
short, at home with him. 

I found then that he was no longer the 
sphinx-man of the concert platform, but 
a genial, gracious host, asking after the 
friends IT had recently left in Frankfort, 
making inquiries after those in Ireland 
and England, especially after all young 
artists, for whom he had a heart flowing 
over with kindness and sympathy. Pos- 
sibly his own student days in Vienna, 
when he had literally starved, had some- 
thing to do with this. At the dinner- 
table I found out he was thoroughly a 
bon vivant, enjoying the Russian dishes 
before him and the different wines with 
the zest of a connoisseur. 

After dinner I had to go through the 
ordeai of playing for him, and when T 


had finished, his man-servant brought in 
a card-tabie, and we sat down to a game 
of vindt, a difficult sort of whist, much 
like the present-day bridge. Rubinstein 
and I were partners, and lost shamefully 
—hardly to be wondered at, for I had 
just learned whist—but he insisted on 
playing again and again. 

Matve, the servant, then brought in 
tea in the long Russian glasses with their 
silver holder, lemon, not cream, being 
served; and one of the ladies present, 
knowing I was a new-comer and ignorant 
of the fact that it was an unwritten law 
as unalterable as that of the Medes and 
Persians that his guests should not ask 
him to play, whispered to me to make 
him go to the piano. 

Cheerfully and innocently I went up to 
him, and, running my arm through his, 
said, coaxingly, “Do come and play 
something.” 

His face changed in a moment, an 
ominous silence fell on those present; 
even the culprit who had led me into the 
trap looked disturbed; as for Rubinstein 
himself, he gave me a scowl and fairly 
flung my hand away. 

“No,” he said, shortly, “I never play. 
Don’t forget this.” 

The sudden change in his manner un- 
nerved me, for the tears started to my 
eyes, and I stood gaping at him. As 
a matter of fact, I was thoroughly dis- 
concerted and taken aback. As soon as 
Rubinstein saw this his face changed 
again; and, laughing, he held out his 
hand to me apologetically. 

“Well, come! give me a kiss and I 
will play for you.” 

I had just reached the age when my 
kisses were not lightly given; besides, I 
was cut to the heart’s core, and I turned 
my head away in denial. 

“What!” cried one of the women pres- 
ent. “Could you refuse Anton Gregorie- 
witch ?” 

“Yes,” cried Rubinstein, “and just 
for that I am going to play for her, any- 
how, for she is the first that ever did.” 

It was a fitting conclusion to a day of 
wonder. Rubinstein was in one of his 
rarest moods, and those of us who were 
present will never forget the ineffable 
beauty of the Chopin F Major Ballade 
as he started the opening theme, one of 
the wonder-pieces of that composer whom 
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“ 


Rubinstein had d-signated “die Seele 
des Fortepiano.” When he had finished 
the ballade, he passed, almost without a 
pause, to the preludes, four of which 
he played; then he dashed into his fa- 
yorite Mazurka, and ended with the he- 
roic F Sharp Minor Polonaise. Across 
the room I could see some figures huddled, 
as it were in fear and terror; the thun- 
ders of that music rang through the 
room; it was as if the Polish legions 
were marching, swords outstretched, ban- 
ners flying, hastening to die like heroes 
for faith and country, singing their 
love-songs gallantly, although the funeral 
dirge was to follow. 

When Rubinstein had finished, his 
face was ashen white, his breath was 
coming in gasps, and he was laboring 
under the excitement caused by that 
malady which, alas! a few years later 
was to carry him off. None of us guessed 
it then; for, brawny of build, impatient 
of sympathy, scorning all bodily weak- 
nesses, he hid his sufferings from those 
about him till too late. He had almost 
reached his sixtieth year; for fifty years 
subjecting himse?f mercilessly to the 
fierce and absorbing joys and sorrows of 
the artist; and the hour of reckoning was 
not far away. After he had puffed at 
his cigarette for a few minutes, he stood 
up—the signal that it was near eleven 
o’clock and time for us to go. 

That dinner was the first of hundreds 
to succeed it, for during the three and a 
half years I made my home in Russia, at 
least five evenings out of the seven I 
dined with him, except during the two 
months of the summer vacation which 
he spent at Peterhof, when I used to go 
once a week, or oftener if he sent for me, 
for I had taken on myself the task of 
answering all his English and American 
letters, one of his friends answering 
Russian letters, and another German let- 
ters; in fact, there were four or five of 
us who attended regularly to his enor- 
mous mail; for Rubinstein, like Chopin, 
detested letter-writing, at least during 
his later years. 

It was principally at Rubinstein’s din- 
ner-table that I gathered materials for 
my biographical sketch, which was the 
first biography of Rubinstein to be pub- 
lished. It was a daring task for a girl 
still in her teens; it, however, pleased 
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Rubinstein, was favorably received by 
the Russian press, and on my part was 
a labor of love. During all my time in 
St. Petersburg we were a company of 
seldom less than a dozen persons, often 
more, excepting on very rare occasions, 
when the severity of the Russian weather 
made travel difficult. Only once have I 
a distinct recollection of dining with him 
alone, about which I shall have some- 
thing to say later. 

A raconteur gifted with remarkable 
powers, he made his dinner-table a scene 
of brilliance. Conversation never flagged, 
embracing all subjects but one—home 
politics. As the director of the Con- 
servatory, Rubinstein was, in fact, a 
government official; and for this reason, 
if for no other, any political discussion 
would have been injudicious, if not 
positively dangerous. Artists of all 
kinds, not only distinguished musicians, 
but painters, sculptors, writers, and 
poets, always kept the ball rolling; 
and statesmen, rich merchants, distin- 
guished public officials, members of the 
imperial family, and many charming, 
aristocratic women were among. the 
gatherings. 

On one occasion Count Tolstoy graced 
the board, and I sat wondering who the 
rough-looking moujik could be, till Anton 
Gregoriewitch—for so they called Rubin- 
stein in Russia—whispered to me that 
the new-comer was the author of the 
Kreutzer Sonata, as the Russian author 
had named his latest book, which at that 
time had been prohibited by the censor, 
but of which Rubinstein had managed to 
secure a manuscript copy, and had read 
it to us a few evenings previously. Al- 
ways outspoken, especially where music 
was concerned, Rubinstein told the dis- 
tinguished author that he had altogether 
missed the meaning of Beethoven’s mu- 
sic, around which the author had woven 
his tale, to which Tolstoy replied with 
a shrug: 

“Nun, nitchevo” (“No matter”), 
“one piece of music or another, I have 
written a romance.” 

“True,” Rubinstein replied, almost 
hotly, “but no- matter how great you 
may be in your own line, it doesn’t give 
you the right to distort the work of an- 
other artist.” 

For a moment it almost looked as if 
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the two great men were about to grow 
angry with each other; but some one 
gave a quick turn to the conversation, 
and peace was kept, although Rubinstein 
eould not restrain himself from shaking 
his fist as the door closed on his distin- 
guished guest, and saying, vindictively: 

“T never knew a novelist yet who 
eould write anything but trash about 
music.” 

If I had had power to see into futurity, 
I could not have timed my arrival in 
Russia more opportunely. Rubinstein, a 
year previously, had assumed the di- 
rectorship of the Conservatory, doing 
this from a sense of duty. Under the 
rule of Carl Davidoff, the great cellist 
whom Rubinstein, with his characteristic 
severity whenever it was a question of 
art, had deposed, although the latter was 
his most intimate friend, the great Rus- 
sian school of music which in 1862 had 
been founded by Rubinstein with the 
help of the Grand Duchess Héléne and 
others, had lost something of its prestige. 
No word of censure ever fell on Davidoff, 
except it be that owing to his too gentle 
and kindly nature he had allowed him- 
self to be grievously imposed upon; but 
there were others whose presence there 
as professors caused the mothers of 
young girls to refrain from sending 
their daughters for instruction; and one 
of the first innovations Rubinstein made 
in the building was to put glass doors 
in every class-room. In one of the comic 
prints of the time Rubinstein is depicted 
in the garb of a dvornik, or porter, with 
a broom in his hand, sweeping out a 
medley of figures from the Conservatory 
steps. This he practically did, for the 
whole faculty was changed under his 
régime, with the result that Carl Davidoff 
died of a broken heart, and Rubinstein 
thereby made for himself a host of 
enemies who created difficulties for him 
at every turn. However, by the time I 
reached St. Petersburg matters had qui- 
eted down somewhat. 

Twice a week Rubinstein had a piano- 
forte class, which I attended as an on- 
looker, twice a week an orchestral class, 
and twice a week he played for the 
students, going through the entire lit- 
erature of the pianoforte. He played 
informally. with the music before him, 
pausing frequently to illustrate the mean- 





ing of this or that passage, and always 
preceding his playing with explanatory 
notes on the intention of the composers 
he was interpreting, as well as giving 
historical data connected with their lives. 
It was a treat no money could buy; for 
only the Conservatory students and my- 
self—I was the only stranger—were given 
passes. Among the former I remember 
Ossip Gabrilowitch, so well known to 
American audiences, then a boy young 
enough to wear a lace collar over his 
blouse suit. 

At these recitals Rubinstein seemed to 
lay aside all those stern traits I had 
noticed in his playing on my first meeting 
him. He was as a father among his chil- 
dren, at home among those who could 
understand him. He smiled and joked 
with us, took the trouble to be witty, 
and told us endless anecdotes of his 
meetings with Mendelssohn, Chopin, and 
Liszt. At these reunions, for so can I 
best term them, Rubinstein never failed 
to impress on us the dignity of the artist 
and his profession, as he tried to instil 
into our minds a devotion worthy of our 
work. There was a camaraderie about 
him that spoke volumes for the innate 
modesty and greatness of his genius; a 
modesty that has frequently and mali- 
ciously been denied him by those who 
knew little about him, or else had ob- 
tained their knowledge at second-hand 
and prejudiced sources. 

At the conclusion of cne of these con- 
certs he wound up with the remark: 

“Tam old and must go the way of the 
old; therefore it can be understood that 
I love best the old composers rather than 
the new. You are young; and I do not 
wish to turn you from young composers. 
Love them and study them if you will, 
but do not forget the old ones, the great 
ones.” 

This was in particular an allusion to 
the new Russian school, for which, as 
a firm adherent of the classics, he had 
very little sympathy. He feared the 
innovators becausc of what he supposed 
would be the detrimental effect on stu- 
dents; yet he was not against them. He 
contended that the music student should 
first grasp the prescribed forms, and then 
break away from these if he found his 
peculiar genius so demanded; but a 
formless art, based on the mere whim or 
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caprice of the student or of the teacher, 
seemed horrible to him, spelled artistic 
shipwreck. 

Any one who has had experience in 
the working of art cliques knows how 
high party feeling can run and what 
vituperation hot-headed brains can fo- 
ment. The Russian party in St. Peters- 
burg took a mean advantage in referring 
to Rubinstein’s Jewish parentage. When 
he was six months old, Rubinstein and all 
the members of his family were received 
into the Russian Orthodox Church fol- 
lowing a ukase of the Tsar: as a boy 
Rubinstein had diligently studied his 
catechism, and as a man he went through 
all the observances of the Orthodox 
Church faithfully. It was not a ques- 
tion of faith with his adversaries—many 
of them were avowed free-thinkers; it 
was simply that the term Jew, which 
stands for all that is unpatriotic in Rus- 
sia, was a strong point against him, one 
caleulated to raise bitter ill-feeling in 
the breasts of unthinking Slavophiles. 
Rubinstein, as they well knew, never 
meddled in politics, and cared nothing 
about it; but he loved Russia passion- 
ately, believed in her musical future, and 
served his country devotedly. No Rus- 
sian has done as much for Russian music 
as Anton Rubinstein. He was the mov- 
ing spirit in the foundation of the great 
institutions that in future will be the 
best monument to his genius, giving his 
time, money, and experience with prod- 
igal liberality. “ The Christians call me 
a Jew; the Jews call me a Christian,” 
he once remarked, sarcastically and truly; 
but let them call him what they might, 
he went his way, believing, as he so often 
privately boasted, “the future lies with 
us.” Intrigues and the cry of “ Russian 
music for the Russians” prevented his 
operas from being performed at the im- 
perial opera-houses; but in spite of this 
the imperial family recognized his gen- 
erous disinterestedness and sacrifice for 
his country, the Tsar raising him to the 
rank of General, so that he was addressed 
as “Your Excellency ”—“ Vashiprevosk- 
aditelstvo””—a mouthful not easy to ut- 
ter when one is in a hurry or excited. 

The Tsar and Tsaritza sometimes at- 
tended the Conservatory concerts, and an 
amusing incident happened on one such 
occasion. Alexander III. was a man of 


enormous proportions, and it was rumored 
that he wore beneath his uniform a com- 
plete suit of chain armor to protect him 
from the knife of the assassin. Rubin- 
stein had been notified that their Maj- 
esties would attend the concert; accord- 
ingly two handsome arm-chairs were 
placed in readiness. I always sat either 
beside or behind Rubinstein at ordinary 
concerts, so I took my usual seat, which 
was beside the Gorodnachalnik (Mayor), 
who, with an aide-de-camp, sat imme- 
diately behind the Tsar and Tsaritza, 
Rubinstein being to the right of the lat- 
ter. As the two imperial personages 
entered, the Conservatory band played 
the national anthem, all standing; at 
its close the Tsaritza sat down; so, too, 
did the Tsar, only to rise immediately. 
Rubinstein grew red in the face, not 
understanding the delay; there was an 
awkward pause, and at once I saw what 
was the trouble—the arms of the chair 
were not wide enough apart to permit 
the entrance of the enormous bulk pos- 
sessed by his Majesty. As no one seemed 
to understand and no one did anything, 
I pushed forward my chair, took back 
the arm-chair for myself, the wide space 
between the first and second row of seats 
permitting this, and received an amused 
smile from the Tsar of all the Russias, 
who sat down with a bow and a “ Thank 
you ” in English. 

Rubinstein as a teacher was a martinet. 
He accepted no excuses and would listen 
to none. Many a time when I was play- 
ing for him and did not do as he wanted, 
he would bring down his two hands on 
my shoulders with a jar that made me 
fear the dislocation of my entire anat- 
omy; for him to sweep one off the piano- 
stool with whirlwind force was nothing. 
I have seen him in rages that were ab- 
solutely diabolical; nor do I wonder at 
this in my own case, for I was too am- 
bitious. 

Besides writing his biography, I at- 
tended all the concerts I could as music 
critic, I was doing special work for a 
New York newspaper under the pseu- 
donym “Sascha,” I was writing short 
stories, and studying nihilism and Rus- 
sian. As a matter of fact, twice a week I 
had to sacrifice my night’s rest to catch 
up with all my work; so Rubinstein must 
be excused in my case. I always had my 
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lesson at his house, usually in the half- 
hour after his arrival from the Con- 
servatory, which was at five o’clock. One 
such lesson stands out vividly in my 
memory. I had brought the C Minor 
Chopin Nocturne Op. 53, and had no 
sooner started it—I was playing hor- 
ribly—than Rubinstein began to abuse 
me, until I jumped up from the piano- 
forte. The day was an off-day for me— 
a letter from home had given me a bad 
attack of nostalgia; the leaden sky of St. 
Petersburg, which had lain for months 
without a break, had taken all ambition 
out of me, and Rubinstein’s scathing re- 
marks, so justly deserved, broke down 
all my reserve, and I wept like a baby. 

After a few minutes he pulled down 
my hands from my eyes and said, an- 
grily: 

“What are you crying for?” 

“Because I am tired of life, I am 
lonely, and I wish I were dead; besides,” 
I added, defiantly, “what is the good of 
trying to be a piano-player, as long as 
you have been born ?” 

“See here,” was the sudden retort, as 
he shoved me back on the piano-stool, 
“don’t waste words on me. Go and make 
your instrument say all that, make it 
sing out your Heimweh and your soul- 
sickness, make it growl out all the con- 
tempt and hatred you have for that old 
curmudgeon Rubinstein, who, you regret, 
has ever been born. Kill him with your 
scorn.” 

I had to laugh in spite of myself, 
Rubinstein’s manner was so comical; and 
I started in to play as he told me, al- 
though without the music, for I could 
not see on account of my tears. 

When T had finished, he said, solemnly 
and slowly: 

“ Now, you have played like an artist, 
because you have learned the secret of 
art. You have made the pianoforte the 
mirror of real suffering, real emotion, 
therefore your work is good.” 

Rubinstein had a horror of methods 
and of “canned” pianists, as he termed 
the output of some of the music schools. 
“ Another machine,” he often remarked, 
sotto voce, after he had listened to the 
playing of a new-comer from one of the 
celebrated conservatories. With his own 
pupils his one endeavor was to bring out 
individuality and, when possible, tem- 


perament. Mere technique he despised; 
at the same time woe betide the pupil 
who brought him a piece badly prepared, 
or slurred or mangled any of its pas- 
sages. One’s fingers had to be in per- 
fect contro!, otherwise the dogs of war 
were let loose with a vengeance. Some- 
times, I will allow, his whims and his 
moods were puzzling, but the great axiom 
of his teaching was, “ Play as you feel; 
but feel right.” It was usually his 
special delight when a pupil ventured to 
differ from him on any matter of inter- 
pretation—that is, if he or she gave him 
some sufficient or even plausible reason; 
then he was all attention and interest. 

“T do the passage so,” he would often 
say, as he ran over the passage on the 
second pianoforte at which he presided 
in the Conservatory—in his own home he 
had but the one instrument—“ but if 
it appeals to you so”—and he would 
illustrate the difference—“ why, play it 
so. Do not imitate any one; play as you 
understand, provided you do no violence 
thereby to the conception of the com- 
poser.” 

It was the hardest thing for a pupil 
to get Rubinstein to hear him or her in 
his own music at the Conservatory. I 
never heard him give a lesson there in 
any of his own compositions; and it was 
only by dogged insistence on my part 
that I made him hear me go over one of 
his own pieces at each lesson. From 
my earliest childhood I had loved Rubin- 
stein’s music; it suited my hand, which 
was broad and fleshy like his own, and 
I could always play it coun amore, be my 
musical mood what it might. After a 
time I broke down his reserve in this 
direction; I was the only one of his 
pupils who did so, with the exception of 
Josef Hofman, who studied with him 
two years later in Dresden. 

He had one constant regret—his by- 
gone youth—and was always telling us 
of the treasure we possessed, which 
youth only realizes in the losing. He had 
a sort of sarcastic delight in making re- 
marks about his age. Knowing that I 
could always secure his attention, know- 
ing also that Rubinstein was at the time 
pressed for money, several times Amer- 
ican impresarii wrote me to arrange 
for a series of concerts in the United 
States. Sometimes the money seemed 
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a temptation to him, and he would even 
go so far as to sign a conditional con- 
tract; but he always backed out, with 
the remark, “Ach was! An old fellow 
like me playing Chopin nocturnes and 
ballades to the ladies! No, no; it would 
be too ridiculous.” To such an extent 
was his sense of personality interwoven 
with the execution ef his work. 

In his youth Rubinstein had mem- 
orized practically the entire classic lit- 
erature of the pianoforte; during the 
years of his virtuoso life he had a work- 
ing programme of over eighty pieces, 
one or all of which he was ready to per- 
form at a moment’s notice. Tone study 
and tone production were his particular 
hobby. “ Bring out that note, boy; don’t 
slur it; that note is worth your whole 
soul and body,” he once said to a pupil 
who was playing one of the numbers 
from Schumann’s “Carnival.” He often 
told us he used, when a student, to spend 
days acquiring the particular quality of 
timbre in a voice or in a bird’s song that 
pleased him. “This, not that, is what 
I want,” he would say sometimes in his 
lessons, as he illustrated the difference 
of touch with his own fingers on the back 
of the pupil’s hand. In tone nuance he 
always excelled; even the unmusical and 
ignorant could distinguish the difference. 
So great was the beauty of his touch 
that I have seen the dvorniks (porters), 
in the corridor of the Conservatory, 
outside his class- room, suddenly stop 
work and say as they stood quiet to 
listen : 

“ Anton Gregoriewitch egrait!” (“ An- 
ton Gregoriewitch plays.’’) 

On his fiftieth anniversary as an artist 
Russia offered him a magnificent tribute 
of appreciation and homage; there was 
a “festival” of six days, during which, 
when he was not playing himself, others 
were playing his music, and the people, 
not the musical cliques, had a chance to 
show their love and admiration for the 
great artist whose renown was world- 
wide. Of the large sum collected, Rubin- 
stein took no part for his own use, but 
donated it entirely to the coffers of 
the Conservatory. Moscow followed St. 
Petersburg in according him homage, 
and this was Rubinstein’s farewell to the 
concert platform; fifty years earlier he 
had made his début in that city, and it 


was here he took his leave. The heart 
of every true Russian lies in Moscow; 
of St. Petersburg they are proud, but 
it is Moscow they love. 

With the proceeds of his tour in Amer- 
ica in 1872, which amounted to two hun- 
dred thousand francs net, Rubinstein 
built a home for himself—he used to call 
it his American-dollar villa—that was the 
dream of his life, on the lovely wooded 
shore of Lake Ladoga, in close proxim- 
ity to the imperial palace of Peterhof. 
Here during the seventies he dispensed 
princely hospitality, and here he led an 
ideal existence. 

One wild and blustery night I found 
myself at dinner alone with Rubinstein, 
the weather being terrific even for St. 
Petersburg. The winds were howling 
round the house, and Rubinstein, who 
liked to ask questions, inquired of me 
what they represented to my mind. I 
replied, “The moaning of lost souls.” 
From this a theological discussion fol- 
lowed. 

“There may be a future,” he said. 

“There is a future,” I cried, “a great 
and beautiful future. If I die first, I 
shall come to you and prove this.” 

He turned to me with great solemnity. 

“Good, Liloscha, that is a bargain; 
and I will come to you.” 

Six years later in Paris I woke one 
night with a cry of agony and despair 
ringing in my ears, such as I hope may 
never be duplicated in my lifetime. 
Rubinstein’s face was close to mine, a 
countenance distorted by every phase of 
fear, despair, agony, remorse, and anger. 
T started up, turned on all the lights, and 
stood for a moment shaking in every 
limb, till I put fear from me and de- 
cided that it was merely a dream. I had 
for the moment completely forgotten our 
compact. News is always late in Paris, 
and it was Le Petit Journal, published 
in the afternoon, that had the first ac- 
count of his sudden death. 

Four years later, Teresa Carreno, who 
had just come from Russia and was 
touring America—I had met her in St. 
Petersburg frequently at Rubinstein’s 
dinner-table — told me that Rubinstein 
died with a ery of agony impossible of 
description. I knew then that even in 
death Rubinstein had kept, as he always 
did, his word. 
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that he was about to die, which 

happened three times a year at 
least, would beckon as with a finger 
from the grimy Montmartre tenement 
in which he abode and call Rufin to 
come and bid him farewell. The great 
artist always came; he never failed to 
show himself humble to humble people, 
and, besides, Papa Musard had known 
Corot—or said that he had—and in his 
capacity of a model had impressed his 
giant shoulders and his beard on the 
work of three generations of painters. 

The boy who carried the summons sat 
confidently on the curb outside the 
restaurant at which Rufin was used to 
lunch, and rose to his feet as the tall, 
cloaked figure turned the corner of the 
street and approached along the sunlit 
pavement. 

“Monsieur Musard said you would be 
here at one o'clock,” he explained, pre- 
senting the note. 

“Then it is very fortunate that I am 
not late,” said Rufin, politely, accepting 
it. “But how did you know me?” 

The boy—he was aged perhaps twelve 
—gave a sophisticated shrug. 

“Monsieur Musard said: ‘At one 
o’clock there will approach an artist with 
the airs of a gentleman. That is he.’” 

Rufin laughed and opened the note. 
While he read it the boy watched him 
with the admiration which, in Paris, 
even the rat-like gamin of the streets 
pays to distinction such as his. He was 
a tall man splendidly blond, and he 
affected the cloak, the slouch hat, the 
picturesque amplitude of hair which 
were once the uniform of the artist. But 
these, in his final effect, were subordinate 
to a certain breadth and majesty of brow, 
a cast of countenance at once benign and 
austere, as though the art he practised 
so supremely both exacted much and con- 
ferred much. He made a fine and potent 
figure as he stood, with his back to the 
bright street and the gutter-child stand- 
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ing beside him like a familiar companion, 
and read the smudged scrawl of Papa 
Musard. 

“So Musard is very ill again, is he?” 
he asked of the boy. “ Have you seen 
him yourself?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the boy; “I have 
seen him. He lies in bed and his temper 
is frightful.” 

“He is a very old man, you see,” said 
Rufin. “Old men have much to suffer. 
Well, tell him I will come this after- 
noon to visit him. And this ”—produc- 
ing a coin from his pocket—“ this is for 
you.” 

The gamin managed, in some fashion 
of his own, to combine, in a single move- 
ment, a snatch at the money with a ges- 
ture of polite deprecation. They parted 
with mutual salutations, two gentlemen 
who had carried an honotable transaction 
to a worthy close. A white - aproned 
waiter smiled upon them tolerantly and 
held open the door that Rufin might enter 
to his lunch. 

It was in this manner that the strings 
were pulled which sent Rufin on foot to 
Montmartre, with the sun at his back 
and the streets chirping about him. Two 
young men, passing near the Opera, 
saluted him with the title of “ maitre”; 
and then the Paris of sleek magnificence 
lay behind him and the street sloped up- 
hill to the Place Pigalle and all that 
region where sober, industrious Parisians 
work like beavers to furnish vice for in- 
quiring foreigners. Yet steeper slopes 
ascended between high houses toward his 
destination, and he came at last to the 
cobbled courtyard, overlooked by window- 
dotted cliffs of building, above which 
Papa Musard had his habitation. 

A fat concierge, whose bulged and 
gaping clothes gave her the aspect of 
an over-ripe fruit, slept stonily in a chair 
at the doorway. Rufin was not certain 
whether Musard lived on the fourth floor 
or the fifth, and would have been glad 
to inquire, but he had not the courage 
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to prod that slumbering bulk, and was 
careful to edge past without touching it. 
The grimy stair led him upward to find 
out for himself. 

On the third floor, according to his 
count, a door looked like what he re- 
membered of Musard’s, but it yielded no 
answer to his knocking. A flight higher 
there was another which stood an inch 
or so ajar, and this he ventured to push 
open that he might look in. It yielded 
him a room empty of life, but he re- 
mained in the doorway looking. 

It was a commonplace, square, ugly 
room, the counterpart of a hundred others 
in that melancholy building; but its win- 
dow, framing a saw-edged horizon of 
roofs and chimneys, faced to the north, 
and some one, it was plain, had promoted 
it to the uses of a studio. An easel stood 
in the middle of the floor with a canvas 
upon it; the walls were covered with 
gross caricatures drawn upon the bare 
plaster with charcoal. A mattress and 
some tumbled bedclothes lay in one cor- 
ner, and a few humble utensils also testi- 
fied that the place was a dwelling as well 
as a workshop. 

Rufin looked back to be sure that no 
one was coming up the stairs, and then 
tiptoed into the room to see what hung 
on the easel. 

“ After all,” he murmured, “an artist 
has the right!” 

The picture on the easel was all but 
completed; it was a quarter-length paint- 
ing of a girl. Stepping cautiously around 
the easel, he came upon a full view of it 
suddenly, and forthwith forgot ali his 
precautions to be unheard. Here was a 
thing no man could keep quiet! With 
his first glance he saw—he, himself a 
painter, a creator, a judge—that he stood 
in the presence of a great work of art, 
a vision, a power. 

“But here!” he exclaimed, amazedly. 
“ Of all places—here !” 

The painted face looked out at him 
with all the sorrowful wisdom that is 
comprised in a life sharpened on the 
grindstone of a remorseless civilization. 
It was a girl such as one might find any- 
where in that neighborhood; she had the 
hardy prettiness, the alertness, the preda- 
tory quality which belong to wild crea- 
tures civilized by force. It was set on 
the canvas with a skill that made Rufin 
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smile with frank pleasure; but the skill, 
the artifice of the thing, were the least 
part of it. What was wonderful was 
the imagination, the living insight, that 
represented not only the shaped product 
of a harsh existence, but the womanhood 
at the root of it. It was miraculous; it 
was convincing as life is convincing; it 
was great. 

Rufin, the painter whose fame was 
secure, upon whom Art had showered 
gifts, gazed at it, absorbed and reverent. 
He realized that in this picture his age 
had achieved a masterpiece; he was at 
least the contemporary of an immortal. 

“ Ah!” he said, with an impulse of high 
indignation. “ And while he paints here 
and sleeps on the floor, they buy my 
pictures!” 

He stepped back from the easel. He 
was equal to a great gesture, as to a 
great thought. As though he had greeted 
a living princess, he swept his hat off 
in a bow to the work of his unknown 
fellow. 

Papa Musard in his bed, with his 
comforts—mostly in bottles—arranged 
within his reach, found it rather shock- 
ing that a distinguished artist should en- 
ter the presence of a dying man like— 
as he remarked during his convalescence 
—a dog going into a pond. He sat up 
in astonishment. 

“Musard,” demanded Rufin, abruptly, 
“who is the artist who lives in the room 
below this ?” 

“Oh, him!” replied Papa Musard, 
sinking back on his pillow. “ M’sieur 
Rufin, this is the last time I shall appeal 
to you. Before long I shall again be 
in the presence of the creat master, of 
Corot, of him who—” 

Rufin, it seemed, had lost all respect 
both for Corot and death. He waved 
an imperious arm, over which his cloak 
flapped like a black wing. 

“ Who is the artist in the room below ?” 
repeated Rufin, urgently. “Do you know 
him ?”’ 

“No,” replied Papa Musard, with em- 
phasis. “Know him—an Italian, a ruf- 
fian, an apache, a man with hair on his 
arms like a baboon! I do not know him. 
There!” 

He was offended; a dying man has his 
privileges, at least. The face, gnarled 
and tempestuously bearded, which had 
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been perpetuated by a hundred laborious 
painters, glared from the pillow at Rufin 
with indignation and protest. 

Rufin suppressed an impulse to speak 
forcibly, for one has no more right to 
strip a man of his pose than of his shirt. 
He smiled at the angry invalid con- 
ciliatingly. 

“See how I forget myself!” he said, 
apologetically. “ We artists are all alike. 
Show us a picture and our manners go 
by the board. With you, Musard, need 
I say more ?” 

“You have said a lot,” grumbled the 
ancient of days. “Coming in roaring 
like a bull! What picture has upset 
you ?” 

“A picture you have not seen,” said 
Rufin, “or you would be grasping my 
hand and weeping for joy—you who know 
pictures better than us all!” He sur- 
veyed the invalid, who was softening. 
Musard knew no more of pictures than a 
frame-maker; but that was a fact one did 
not mention in his presence, 

“Since Corot,” sighed Musard, “I 
have seen few pictures which were—en 
effet—pictures.” 

“You have great memories,” agreed 
Rufin, hastily. “But I have just seen 
a picture—ah, but a picture, my friend!” 

The old cunning face on the pillow 
resisted the charm of his manner, the 
gentleness of his appeal. 

“Not his?” demanded Papa Musard. 
“Not in the room underneath? Not one 
of the daubs of that assassin, that cut- 
throat, that Italian ?” 

Rufin nodded, as though confirming a 
pleasant surprise. “Is it not strange,” 
he said, “how genius will roost on any 
perch? It is true, then, that he is a per- 
son who offends your taste? That is 
bad. Tell me about him, Musard.” 

He reached himself a chair and sat 
down near the foot of the bed. 

“You are always making a fuss of 
some worthless creature,” grumbled Mu- 
sard. “I do not even know the man’s 
name. They speak of him as Peter the 
Lucky—it is a nickname he has on the 
streets, an apache name. He has been in 
prison, too, and he bellows insults at his 
elders and betters when they pass him 
on the stairs. He is a man of no soul!” 

“Yes,” said Rufin. “But did you say 


he had been in prison?” 
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“T did,” affirmed Musard. “ Ask any 
one. It is not that I abuse him; he 
is, in fact, a criminal. Once he threw 
an egg at a gendarme. And yet you 
‘come to me—a dying man—and declare 
that such a creature can paint! Bah!” 

“Yes,” said Rufin, “it is strange.” 

It was clearly hopeless to try to extract 
any real information from Papa Musard; 
that veteran was fortified with preju- 
dices. Rufin resigned himself to the in- 
evitable, and, although he was burning 
with eagerness to find the painter of the 
picture he had recently seen, to welcome 
him into the sunlight of fame and suc- 
cess, he bent his mind to the interview 
with Papa Musard. 

“T have had my part in the develop- 
ment of art,” that invalid was saying at 
the end of three-quarters of an hour. 
“Perhaps I have not had my full share 
of recognition. Since Corot, no artist 
has been magnanimous; they have become 
tradesmen, shopkeepers.” 

“You are hard on us, Musard,” said 
Rufin. “ We’re a bad lot, but we do our 
best. Here is a small matter of money 
that may help to make you comfortable. 
I’m sorry you have such an unpleasant 
neighbor.” 

“You are going?” demanded Musard. 

“T must,” said Rufin. “To-morrow i 
go into the country for some weeks, and 
nothing is packed yet.” 

“Corot would not have left an old man 
to die in solitude,” remarked Musard, 
thoughtfully. 

Rufin smiled regretfully and got away 
while he could. Papa Musard in an 
hour could wear down even his patience. 

The painter’s room was still unlocked 
-and unoccupied as he descended the 
stairs; he entered it for another look 
at the picture. He needed to confirm 
his memory, to be assured that he had not 
endowed the work with virtue not its 
own. The trivial, cheaply pretty face 
fronted him again, with its little artificial 
graces only half masking the’ sore, tor- 
mented femininity behind it. Yes, it was 


the true art, the poignant vision, a thing 
belonging to all time. 

In the courtyard the fat concierge was 
awake, in a torpid fashion, and knitting. 
She lifted her greedy and tyrannical eyes 
at the tall figure of Rufin, with its sug- 
gestion of splendors and dignities. 


But 
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she was not much more informative than 
Papa Musard had been. 

“ Oh, the painter!” she exclaimed when 
she understood who was in question. 
“ Ah, m’sieur, it is two days since I have 
seen him. He is not of a punctual habit 
—no! How often have I risen in the 
blackness of night, upon a frightful up- 
roar of the bell, to admit him, and he 
making observations at the top of his 
voice that would cause a fish to blush! 
An Italian, m’sieur—yes! But all the 
same it astonishes no one when he is 
away for two days.” 

“The Italians are like that,” gen- 
eralized Rufin, unscrupulously. “ His 
door is unlocked, madame, and there is 
a picture in his room which is—well, 
valuable.” 

“He sold the key,” lamented madame, 
“and the catches of the window, and the 
bell-push, and a bucket of mine which I 
had neglected to watch. And he called 
me a she-camel when I remonstrated.” 

“Tn Itaiian it is a mere jest,” Rufin 
assured her. “ See, madame, this is my 
card, which I beg you to give him. I 
am obliged to leave Paris to-morrow, but 
on my return I shall have the honor to 
call on him. And this is a five-franc 
piece !” 

The big coin seemed to work on the 
concierge like a powerful drug. She 
choked noisily and was for the while al- 
most enthusiastic. 

“He shall have the card,” she prom- 
ised. “I swear it! After all, artists 
must have their experiences. Doubtless 
the monsieur who resides above is a 
great painter ?” 

“ A very great painter,” replied Rufin. 


His work, during the next three weeks, 
exiled him to a green solitude of flat 
land whose horizons were ridged by 
poplars growing beside roads laid down 
as though with a ruler, so straight they 
were as they sliced across the rich levels. 
It was there he effected the vital work 
on his great picture, “ Promesse,” a 
revelation of earth gravid with life, of 
the opulent promise and purpose of 
spring. It is the greater for what lodged 
in his mind of the picture he had seen 
in the Montmartre tenement. It was 


constant in his thought, the while he 
noted on his canvas the very texture of 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 1751.—7 


the year’s early light; it aided his brush. 
In honesty and humbleness of heart, as he 
worked, he acknowledged a debt to the 
unknown Italian who stole the key of the 
room to sell and called his concierge a 
she-camel. 

It was a debt he knew he could pay. 
He, Rufin, whose work was in the 
Luxembourg, in galleries in America, 
in Russia, in the palaces of kings, could 
assure the painter of Montmartre of 
fame. He went to seek him on the 
evening of his return to the city. 

The fat concierge preserved still her 
burst and over-ripe appearance, and at 
the sight of him she was so moved that 
she rose from her chair and stood up- 
right to voice her lamentations. 

“Monsieur, what can I say? He is 
gone! It was a nightmare. It is true 
that he omitted to pay his rent—a defect 
of his temperament, without doubt. But 
the proprietor does not make these dis- 
tinctions. After three weeks he would 
expel Michael Angelo himself. The mon- 
sieur who was driven out—he resisted. 
He employed blasphemies, maledictions; 
he smote my poor husband on the nose 
and in the stomach—all to no purpose, 
for he is gone. I was overcome with grief, 
but what could I do?” 

“ At least you know whither he went ?” 
suggested Rufin. 

“But, m’sieur, how should I know? 
His furniture—it was not much—was 
impounded for the rent, else one might 
have followed it. He took away with 
him only one picture, and that by force 
of threats and assaults. 

“ Oh yes, of course he would take that,” 
agreed the artist. 

“Tle retired down the street with it, 
walking backward in the middle of the 
road and not ceasing to make outcries 
at us,” said the concierge. “He uttered 
menaces; he was dangerous. Could I 
leave my poor husband to imperil myself 
by following such a one? I ask m’sieur, 
could I?” 

“T suppose not,” said Rufin, staring at 
her absently. He was thinking, by an 
odd momentary turn of fancy, how well 
he could have spared this gruesome wom- 
an for another look at the picture. 

“Who are his friends?” he inquired. 

But the concierge could tell him noth- 
ing useful. 
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“He had no friends in the house,” 
she said. “Our poor honest people—he 
treated them with contumely. I do not 
know his friends, m’sieur.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Rufin, “I shall come, 
across him somehow.” 

He saluted her perfunctorily and was 
about to turn away, but the avidity of her 
face reminded him that he had a stand- 
ard to live up to. He produced another 
five-franc piece and was pursued to the 
gate by the stridency of her gratitude. 

A man—even a man of notable at- 
tributes and shocking manners—is as 
easily lost in Paris as anywhere; it is 
a city of many shadows. At the end of 
some weeks, during which his work had 
suffered from his new preoccupation, 
Rufin saw himself baffled. His man had 
vanished effectually, carrying with him to 
his obscurity the great picture. It was 
the memory of that consummate thing 
that held Rufin to his task of finding the 
author; he pictured it to himself, housed 
in some garret, making the mean place 
wonderful. He obtained the unoficial 
aid of the police and of many other peo- 
ple whose business in life is with the 
underworld. He even caused a guarded 
paragraph to appear in certain papers, 
which spoke temperately of a genius in 
hiding, for whom fame was ripe when- 
ever he should choose to claim it. But 
Paris at that moment was thrilled by a 
series of murders by apaches, and the 
notice passed unremarked. 

In the end, therefore, Rufin restored 
himself to his work, richer by a memory, 
poorer by a failure. Not till then came 
the last accident in the chain of acci- 
dents by which the matter had presented 
itself to him. 

Some detail of quite trivial business 
took him to see an official at the Palais 
de Justice. In the great Salle des Pas 
Perdus there was, as always, a crowd of 
folk, jostling, fidgeting, making a clamor 
of mixed voices. He did not visit it often 
enough to know that the crowd was 
larger than usual and strongly leavened 
with an element of furtive shabby men 
and desperate calm women. He found 
his official and disposed of his affair, and 
the official, who was willing enough to be 
seen in the company of a man of Rufin’s 
position, rose politely to see him forth, 
and walked with him into the noisy hall. 


“You are not often here, Monsieur 
Rufin?”? he suggested. “And yet, as 
you see, here is much matter for an artist. 
These faces, eh? All the brigands of Paris 
are here to-day. In there”—and he 
pointed to one of the many doors—“ the 
trial is proceeding of those apaches.” 

“A great occasion, no doubt,” said 
Rufin. He looked casually toward the 
door which his companion indicated. 
“ Of course I have read of the matter in 
the newspapers, but—” 

He ceased speaking abruptly. A move- 
ment in the crowd between him and the 
door had let him see, for a space of 
seconds, a girl who leaned against the 
wall, strained and pale, as though waiting 
in a patient agony for news, for tidings 
of the fates that were being decided 
within, From the moment his eyes rested 
on her he was sure; there was no pos- 
sibility of a mistake; it was the girl 
whose face, reproduced, interpreted, and 
immortalized, looked forth from the can- 
vas he had seen in the Montmartre tene- 
ment. 

“ Two of them held the gendarme, while 
the third cut his throat with his own 
sword. A grotesque touch, that—vous 
ne trouvez pas? ‘Trés fort!” the official 
was remarking when Rufin took him by 
the arm. 

“That girl,” he said. “ You see her? 
—against the wall there. I cannot talk 
with her in this crowd, and I must talk 
to her at once. Where is there some 
quiet place?” 

“Eh?” The little babbling official had 
a moment of doubt. But he reflected that 
one is not a great artist without being 
eccentric; and his amiable brow cleared. 

“She is certainly a type,” he said, 
peering on tiptoe. “ Wonderful! You 
cast your eye upon all this crowd and 
at once, in a single glance, you pluck 
forth the type—wonderful! As to a 
place, that is easy. My office is at your 
service.” 

The girl raised hunted and miserable 
eyes to the tall, grave man who looked 
down upon her and raised his hat. 

“T have something to say to you,” he 
said. “Come with me.” 

A momentary frantic hope flamed in 
her thin countenance. It sank, and she 
hesiteted. Girls of her world are prac- 
tised in discounting such requests. But 
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Rufin’s courteous and fastidious face was 
above suspicion; without a word she fol- 
lowed him. 

The office to which he led her was an 
arid, neat room, an economical legal fac- 
tory for making mole-hills into moun- 
tains. A desk and certain chairs stood 
like chill islands about its floor; it had 
the forlorn atmosphere of a waiting-room. 
The little official whose workshop it was 
held open the door for them, followed 
them in, and closed it again. “ Do not be 
alarmed, my child,” he said to the tragic 
girl. “This gentleman is a great artist. 
You will be honored in serving him.” 

Rufin stilled him with an upraised 
hand and fetched a chair for the girl. 
She rested an arm on the back of it, but 
did not sit down. She did not under- 
stand why she had been brought to this 
room, and stared with hard, preoccupied 
eyes at the tall man with the mild, still 
face. 

“T recognized you by a picture I saw 
some months ago in a room in Mont- 
martre,” said Rufin. “It was a great 
picture, the work of a great man.” 

“Ah!” The girl let her breath go in 
a long sigh. “ Monsieur knows him, 
then? And knows that he is a great 
man? For he is—he is a great man!” 

She spoke with passion, with a living 
fervor of conviction, but her eyes still 
appealed. 

“You and I both know it quite cer- 
tainly, mademoiselle,” replied Rufin. 
“ Everybody will know it very soon. It 
is a truth that cannot be hidden. But 
where is the picture?” 

“T have it,” she answered. 

“Take care of it, then,” said Rufin. 
“You have a great trust. And the 
painter—have you got him, too?” 

She stared at him, bewildered. “The 
painter? The painter of the picture?” 

“ Of course,” said Rufin. “ Who else?” 

“But—” she looked from him to the 
benign official, who had the air of pre- 
siding at a ceremony. “Then you don’t 
know? You haven’t heard?” 

Comprehension lit in her face; she 
uttered a wretched little laugh. 

“Ah, vlad de la comédie!” she cried. 
“No, I haven’t got him. They have 
taken him from me. They have taken 
him, and in there ”—her forefinger shot 
out and pointed to the wall and beyond 


it—“in there, in a room full of people 
who stare and listen, they are making 
him into a murderer.” 

“Then—parbleu!” The little official 
was seized by comprehension as by a 
fit. “Then there is an artist—the artist 
of whom you talk—who is one of the 
apaches! Tt is unbelievable!” 

At the word apaches the girl turned on 
him with teeth bared as though in a 
snarl. But at the sound of Rufin’s voice 
she subsided. 

“What is his name—quickly?” he de- 
manded. 

“ Giaconi,” she answered. 

Rufin looked his question at the little 
official, who turned to the girl. 

“Peter the Lucky?” he queried. 

She nodded, dejectedly. 

The little official made a grimace. “ It 
was he,” he said, “who did the throat- 
cutting. Tiens! this begins to be a 
drama.” 

The girl, with drooping head, made a 
faint moan of protest and misery. Rufin 
signed the little man to be silent. The 
truth, if he had but given it entertain- 
ment, had offered itself to him from the 
first. All he had heard of the man, Papa 
Musard’s slanderous-sounding complaints 
of him, the fat concierge reports of his 
violence, had gathered toward this culmi- 
nation. He had insisted upon thinking 
of him as a full-blooded man of genius, 
riotously making little of conventions, 
a creature abounding in life, tinctured a 
little, perhaps, with the madness that may 
spice the mind of a visionary and enrage 
his appetites. It was a figure he had 
created to satisfy himself. 

“Tt was false art,” he reflected. “That 
is me—false art!” 

Still, whatever he had seen wrongly, 
there was still the picture. Apache, mur- 
derer, and all the rest—the fellow had 
painted the picture. No one verdict can 
account for both art and morals, and 
there was reason to fear, it seemed, that 
the law which executed a murderer would 
murder a painter at the same time—and 
such a painter! 

“No,” said Rufin, unconsciously speak- 
ing aloud—* no; they must not kill him.” 

“Ah, m’sieur!” It was a cry from 
the girl, whose composure had broken 
utterly at his words. “ You are also an 
artist—you know!” 
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In a hysteria of supplication she flung 
herself forward and was on her knees at 
his feet. She lifted clasped hands and 


blinded eyes; she was like a child saying 


its prayers but for the writhen torture 
of her face, where wild hopes and lunatic 
terrors played alternately. 

“M’sieur, you can save him! You 
have the grand air, m’sieur; there is God 
in your face; you make men hear you! 
For mercy—for blessed charity — ah, 
m’sieur, m’sieur, I will carry your sins 
for you; I will go to hell in your 
place! You are great—one sees it; and 
he is great, too! M’sieur, I am your 
chattel, your beast—only save him, save 
him !” 

It tore the barren atmosphere of the 
office to rags; it made the place august 
and awful. Rufin bent to her and took 
her clasped hands in one of his to raise 
her. 

“T will do all that I can,” he said, 
earnestly. “ All! I dare not do less, my 
child.” 

She gulped and shivered; she had 
poured her soul and her force forth, and 
she was weak and empty. She strained 
to find further expression, but could not. 
Rufin supported her to the chair. 

“We must see what is happening in 
this trial,” he said to the little official. 
“We have lost time as it is.” 

“T will guide you,” replied the other, 
happily. “It is a situation, is it not? 
Ah, the crevasses, the abysses of life! 
Come, my friend.” 

From the Salle des Pas Perdus a mur- 
mur reached them. They entered it to 
find the crowd sundered, leaving empty 
a broad alley. 

“ Qu’est ce qu’y a?” The little official 
was jumping on tiptoe to see over the 
heads in front of him. “Is it possible 
that the case is finished?” 

A sergent de ville came at his gesture 
and found means to get them through to 
the front of the crowd, which waited 
with a hungry expectation. 

“The ease is certainly finished,” mur- 
mured the little man. 

A double door opened at the head of 
the alley of people, and half a dozen 
men in uniform came out quickly. 
Others followed, and they came down 
toward the entrance. In the midst of 
them, their shabby civilian clothes con- 
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trasting abruptly with the uniforms of 
their guards, slouched four men, hand- 
cuffed and bareheaded. 

“Tt is they,” whispered the official to 
Rufin, and half turned his head to ask 
a question of the sergent behind them. 

Three of them were lean young men, 
with hardy, debased, animal counte- 
nances. They were referable at a glance 
to the dregs of civilization. They had 
the stooped shoulders, the dragging gait, 
the half-servile, half-threatening expres- 
sion that hall-marks the apache. It was 
to the fourth that Rufin turned with an 
overdue thrill of excitement. A young 
man—not more than twenty-five—built 
like a bull for force and wrath. His was 
that colossal physique that develops in 
the South; his shoulders were mighty 
under his mean coat, and his chained 
wrists were square and knotty. He held 
his head up with a sort of truculence in 
its poise; it was the head, massive, sen- 
suous-lipped, slow-eyed, of a whimsical 
Nero. It was weariness, perhaps, that 
gave him his look of satiety, of ap- 
petites full fed and dormant, of lusts 
grossly slaked. A murmur ran through 
the hall as he passed; it was as though 
the wretched men and women who knew 
him uttered an involuntary applause. 

“There is Peter,” said some one near 
Rufin. “Lucky Peter! Quel homme!” 

The sergent was memorizing for the 
little official the closing scene of the trial. 
Rufin heard words here and there in his 
narrative. “Called the judges a set of 
old . .. Laughed aloud when they asked 
him if ... Yes, roared with laughter— 
roared!” And then for a final phrase: 
“ Condamnés a la mort!” 

“You hear?” inquired the little of- 
ficial, nudging him. “It is too late. 
They are condemned to death, all of them. 
They have their affair!” 

Rufin shrugged and led the way back 
to the office. But it was empty; the 
girl had gone. 

“ Tiens,” said the official. “No doubt 
she heard of the sentence and knew that 
there was no more to be done.” 

“Or else,” said Rufin, thoughtfully, 
frowning at the floor—“ or else she re- 
poses her trust in me.” 

“ Ah, doubtless,” agreed the little man. 
“But say, then! It has been an experi- 
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ing, too. For I am not like you; I do 
not see these dramas every day.” 

“And you fancy I do?’ cried Rufin. 
“Man, I am terrified to find what goes 
on in the world. And I thought I knew 
life!” With a gesture of hopelessness 
and impotence he turned on his heel and 
went forth. 

The business preserved its character of 
a series of accidents to the end; accidents 
are the forced effects of truth. Rufin, 
having organized supports of a kind not 
to be ignored in a republican state, even 
by blind Justice herself, threw his case 
at the wise gray head of the Minister 
of Justice—a wily politician who knew 
the uses of advertisement. The apaches 
are distinctively a Parisian product, and 
if only Paris could be won over, intrigued 
by the romance and strangeness of the 
genius that had flowered in the gutter 
and given to the world a star of art, all 
would be arranged and the guillotine 
would have but three necks to subdue. 
France at large would only shrug, for 
France is the husband of Paris and per- 
mits her her caprices. It rested with 
Paris, then. 

But, as though they insisted upon a 
martyr, the apaches themselves inter- 
vened with a brisk series of murders and 
outrages, the last of which they effected 
on the very fringe of the show-Paris. 
It was not a sergent de ville this time, 
but a shopkeeper, and the city frothed 
at the mouth and shrieked for revenge. 

“ After that,” said the minister, “ there 
is nothing to do. See for yourself—here 
are the papers! We shall be fortunate if 
four executions suffice.” 

Rufin was seated facing him across a 
great desk littered with documents. 

“Why not try if three will serve?” he 
suggested. 

The minister smiled and shook his head. 
He looked at Rufin half humorously. 

“'These Parisians,” he said, “ have the 
guillotine habit. If they take to crying 
for more, what old man can be sure of 
dying in his bed? My grandfather was 
an old man, and his head fell in the 
Revolution.” 

“But this,” said Rufin, rustling the 
newspapers before him—* this is clamor. 
It is panic. It is not serious.” 

“That is why I am afraid of it,” re- 
plied the minister. “I am always afraid 


ef a frightened Frenchman. But, sans 
blague, my friend, I cannot do what you 
wish.” 

Rufin put the piled newspapers from 
him and leaned forward to plead. 

It was useless. The old man opposite 
him had a mauner as deft and unassuming 
as his own; it masked a cynical inflexi- 
bility of purpose proof against any appeal. 

“T cannot do it,” was his single answer. 

Rufin sighed. “ Then it remains to see 
the President,” he suggested. 

“There is that,” smiled the minister. 
“ See him by all means. If you are inter- 
ested in gardening, you will find him 
charming. Otherwise, perhaps — but an 
honest man, I assure you.” 

“ At least,” said Rufin, “if everything 
fails, if the great painter is to be sacri- 
ficed to the newspapers and your epi- 
grams—at least you will allow me to 
visit him before—before the—” 

“But certainly!” the minister bowed. 
“T am eager to serve you, Monsieur 
Rufin. When the date is fixed I will 
write you a permission. You three shall 
have an interview; it should be a mem- 
orable one.” 

“We three?’ 
planation. 

“Exactly. You two great artists, Mon- 
sieur Rufin and Monsieur Giaconi, and 
also the murderer, Peter the Lucky.” 

The old man smiled charmingly; he 
had brought the negotiations to a point 
with a mot. 

“ Adieu, cher maitre,” he said, rising to 
shake his visitor’s hand across the wide 
desk. 

Rufin seemed to have trodden into a 
groove of unsuccess. All his efforts were 
futile; he saw himself wasting time and 
energy while fate wasted none. The 
picture came to hang in his studio till 
the Luxembourg should demand it; daily 
its tragic wisdom and tenacious femi- 
ninity goaded him to new endeavors, and 
daily he knew that he spent himself in 
vain. 

He did not even realize how much of 
himself he had expended till that raw 
morning before the dawn when he drove 
across Paris in a damp and mournful 
cab, with the silent girl at his side, to a 
little square like a well shut in by high 
houses whose every window was lighted. 
There was alréady a crowd waiting 
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massed under the care of mounted sol- 
diers, and the cab slowed to a walk to 
pass through them. From the window at 
his side he saw, with unconscious appre- 
ciation, the picture it made, an arrange- 
ment of somber masses with yellow win- 
dows shining, and in the middle the 
gaunt uprights, the severe simplicity of 
the guillotine. 

Faces looked in at him, strange and 
sudden, lit abruptly by the carriage- 
lamps. Seomebody—doubtless a student— 
peered and recognized him. “ Good morn- 
ing, maitre,’ he said, and was gone. 
Maitre—master! Men did him honor 
in so naming him, gave him rank, de- 
ferred to him. But he acknowledged life 
for his master, himself for its pupil and 
servant. 

The girl had not spoken since they 
started; she remained sitting still in her 
place when the cab halted at a door, and 
it needed his hand on her arm to rouse 
her to dismount. She followed him obe- 
diently between more men in uniform 
and they found themselves in a corridor, 
where an officer, obviously waiting there 
for the purpose, greeted Rufin with 
marked deference. 

“There is no need,” he said, as Rufin 
groped in his pockets for the permit with 
which he had been provided. “I have 
been warned to expect Monsiur Rufin and 
the lady, and I congratulate myself on the 
honor of receiving them.” 

“He knows we are coming?” asked 
Rufin. 

“Yes, he knows,” replied the other. 
“At this moment his toilet is being 
made.” He sank his voice so that the 
mute, abstracted girl should not overhear. 
“The hair above the neck, you know— 
they always shave that off. It might be 
better that mademoiselle should not see.” 

“ Possibly,” agreed Rufin, looking ab- 
sently at his comely, insignificant face, 
which the lamps illuminated mercilessly. 

The girl stood with her hands loosely 
joined before her and her thin face 
vacant, staring, as though in a mood of 
deep thought, along the bare passage. 
Suddenly she addressed the officer. 

“ How long shall I be with him,” she 
inquired, in tones of an almost arrogant 
composure, “before they cut his head 
off ?” 

The words, in 





their matter - of - fact 


directness, no less than the tone, seemed 
to startle the officer. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle!” he protested, as 
though at an indelicacy or an accusation. 

' “ How long?’ repeated the girl. 

“Kindly tell mademoiselle what she 
wishes to know,” directed Rufin. 

The officer hesitated. “ It does not rest 
with me,” he said, uncomfortably. “ You 
see, there is a regular course in these 
matters, a routine. I hope mademoiselle 
will have not less than ten minutes.” 

The girl looked at Rufin and made a 
face. It was as though she had been over- 
charged in a shop; she invited him, it 
seemed, to take note of a trivial im- 
posture. Her manner and gesture had 
the repressed power of under-expression. 
He nodded to her in entire compre- 
hension. 

“But,” began the 
“how can I—” 

Rufin turned on him gravely, a somber, 
august figure of reproof. 

“Sir,” he said, “you are in the pres- 
ence of a tragedy. I beg you to be 
silent.” 

The officer made a hopeless gesture; 
the shadow of it fled grotesquely up the 
walls. 

A few moments later the summons 
came that took them along the passage 
to an open door, giving on to a room 
brilliant with lights and containing a 
number of people. At the farther end 
of it a table against the wall had been 
converted into a sort of altar, with wan 
candles alight upon it, and there was a 
robed priest among the uniformed men. 
Those by the door parted to make way for 
them. Rufin saw them salute him and 
removed his hat. 

Somebody was speaking. “ Regret we 
cannot leave you alone, but—” 

“Tt does not matter,” said Rufin. 

The room was raw and aching with 
light; the big electrics were pitiless. In 
the middle of it a man sat on a chair 
and raised expectant eyes at his arrival. 
It was Giaconi, the painter, the murderer. 
There was some disorder of his dress 
which Rufin noted automatically, but it 
was not for some minutes that he per- 
ceived its cause—the collar of his coat 
had been shorn away. The man sat under 
all those fascinated eyes impatiently; his 
tired and whimsical face was tense and 
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drawn; he was plainly putting a strong 
constraint upon himself. The great 
shoulders, the huge arms, all the com- 
pressed strength of the body, made the 
effect of some strong animal fettered and 
compelled to tameness. 

“ Rufin?”’ he said, hesitatingly. 

The painter nodded. “Yes, it is 
Rufin.” 

The girl glided past him toward the 
seated man. “ And I, Pietro,” she said. 

He made a gesture with his hand as 
though to move her aside, for she stood 
between him and Rufin. 

“ Ah,” she cried, “do you not need me 
at all—even now?” 

“Oh, what is it?’ said the condemned 
man, with a quick irritation. “Is this a 
time? There is not a monfent to spare. 
I must speak to Rufin—I must. Yes, 
kneel down; that’s right!” 

She had sunk at his knee and laid her 
brown head upon it. As though to ac- 
knowledge the caress of a dog, he let one 
hand fall on her bowed shoulders. His 
eyes traveled across her to Rufin. 

“They told me you would come. Say 
—is it because of my picture?” 

“Yes,” said Rufin. “I have done all 
that I could to save you because of that. 
But—” 

“T know,” said the other. “They have 
told me. You like it, then—my poor 
*Monna Lisa of Montmartre ’?” 

Rufin stepped closer. It was not easy 
to utter all he desired to say under the 
eyes of those uniformed men, with the 
sad, attentive priest in the background. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “ your picture is 
in my studio. Nothing shall ever hang 
in its place, for nothing will be worthy.” 

The seated man heard him hungrily. 
For the moment he seemed to have for- 
gotten where he was and what was to 
happen to him ere he drew many more 
breaths. 

“T knew,” he said, “I knew. 
paint. So can you, monsieur— some- 
times. We two—we know!” 

He frowned heavily as realization re- 
turned tohim. “ And now I never shall,” 
he said. “I never shall! Ah, it is hor- 
rible! A man is two people, and both die 
like a single soul. You know, for you 
are an artist.” 


I can 


“T—I have done my best,” said Rufin, 
despairingly. “If I could go instead and 
leave you to paint—oh, believe me, I 
would go now gladly, proudly, for I 
should have given the world pictures, 
great pictures.” 

A spasm of emotion filled his eyes with 
tears, and some one touched his arm and 
drew him aside. He strove with himself 
fiercely and looked up again to see that 
three men had entered the room and were 
going toward the prisoner. The priest 
had come forward and was raising the 
kneeling girl. 

“ A moment,” cried the prisoner, as the 
three laid hands upon him. “Just a 
moment.” They took no notice. “ Mon- 
sieur Rufin,” he cried, “it is my hand I 
offer you—only that.” , 

Somebody near Rufin spoke a brief 
order and the three were still. He saw 
Giaconi’s intent face across their shoul- 
ders, his open hand reaching forward be- 
tween them. He clasped it silently. 

The priest had set the girl on her knees 
before the improvised altar and stood be- 
side her in silence. The three, with no 
word spoken, proceeded with their busi- 
ness. With deft :peed they lashed their 
man’s hands behind his back, forcing 
them back with rough skill. The chief 
of them motioned his subordinates to take 
him by the elbows and signed to the 
priest with his hand. The priest came 
forward, holding the crucifix, and took 
his place close to the prisoner. For a 
final touch of the grotesque the execu- 
tioner produced and put on a tall silk hat. 

“March!” he said, and they took the 
condemned man toward the door. He 
twisted his head round for a last glance 
at what it held. 

“ Good-by, little one!” he cried, loudly. 
The kneeling girl only moaned. 

“ Good-by, M’sieur Rufin.” 

Rufin stepped forward and bowed me- 
chanically. 

“Adieu, maitre,” he answered. 

He saw that the condemned man’s 
eyes lightened, a flush rose in his face; 
he smiled as if in triumph. Then they 
passed out, and Rufin, after standing for 
a moment in uncertainty, crossed the 
room and kneeled beside the girl, with 
his hands pressed to his ears. 
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Neighbors of the Winter Night 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


glass went down ten degrees, and 

sleigh-bells again jingled. It was 
the last Parthian shot of the retreating 
winter. ‘Three days before, I had been 
working in the garden, spading out my 
cold-frames, while the song-sparrows and 
robins were heralding the spring. This 
unexpected return of winter drove the 
poor sparrows in close for refuge. Two 
of them have found shelter in the wood- 
shed. Going out on the porch the morn- 
ing after the storm, I saw innumerable 
bird tracks in the sifted snow-powder on 
the floor—heop, hop, hop, everywhere. A 
pound of suet had been completely de- 
voured in twenty-four hours. I went 
down in the garden to look for the 
rabbit which has visited there all winter. 
He had been across the snow for his 
breakfast before I was up, jumping 
steadily and straight for the lettuce-bed, 
his small fore- feet coming down first, 
and his long hind-feet swinging on either 
side and coming down a couple of inches 
ahead. The frost caught a good deal of 
young late lettuce in the fall, and the 
snow has kept it in cold storage for him. 
He doesn’t live in our garden, though, 
but merely feeds there. He lives two lots 
away, in a pile of straw round a rambler 
rose-bush. Our dogs often try to catch 
him, but he is too clever. The other day, 
before this spring snowfall, I was in the 
garden with the dogs. We saw nothing. 
Hickey, however, picked up a scent, and 
began following it over the brown soil. 
Suddenly, under the terrier’s nose, the 
dead, brown lump of a cauliflower plant 
came to life and began to jump. The 
dogs were after it, in full cry. Br’er 
Rabbit doubled and gained a few steps, 
but the dogs closed on him. Again he 
doubled, and this time made for a sheet 
of ice in the shadow behind the house. 
The instant his feet struck this ice he 
doubled again. The dogs slid ten feet, 
helplessly. This gave him the time he 
needed. He disappeared under the fence, 


A BELATED snow had fallen, the 


like a vanishing ball of white worsted, 
and left the dogs baying their rage. 

Our house is on the main street of a 
populous village in the Berkshires, yet 
this rabbit has left his tracks in the snow 
this winter clear out to the front side- 
walk. He is a wild rabbit, too, not an 
escaped pet. After the snow came in the 
autumn, in addition to his track and, 
of course, the innumerable tracks of squir- 
rels under the evergreens, and of snow- 
birds around the crumb-tray at the back 
door, I used to find record in the morning 
of unexpected night visitors. A skunk 
tracked several times up from the swamp 
behind to the garbage-pail. Some years 
ago a wealthy resident of our hills stocked 
his game preserve with English pheasants, 
which have now spread over the county. 
The pheasant is a walker. You cannot 
mistake his tracks, for he puts one foot 
neatly down directly in front of the other, 
making a clean impression, as if he had 
picked it up again very carefully. One 
morning I found close to the house the 
end of a pheasant’s trail. Something had 
evidently scared him, and he had risen 
from the ground, brushing the snow on 
both sides with the first flap of his wings. 
Curious to see how far-he had walked, 
I put on my pedometer and followed that 
trail. It led me through my little swamp, 
up the hill through a neighbor’s yard, 
across the road, through a spruce hedge, 
across the great lawn of a big summer 
estate, into the woods behind. I put on 
my snow-shoes in the woods and kept on. 
The trail finally ceased in a brush-heap, 
where the snow was tracked all about, 
and in one place scratched through to the 
brown leaves. That pheasant had walked 
exactly one mile and a quarter—a long 
walk for a bird! And in all that dis- 
tance there was no sign that he had 
stopped to scratch for food. It was as 
if he had set out deliberately to walk to 
my house. I could not flatter myself that 


such was the case; doubtless some sense 
it was useless to 


of his had told him 








A BELATED SNOW HAD FALLEN 


scratch, or perhaps he had fled from the 
bushes through which he had walked. 
But his trail was without a break. 

My collie tracks like a fox, making, 
that is, but two marks instead of four. 
But of course his stride is longer, and 
his feet are much larger, with a deeper im- 
press, for he weighs three times as much 
as a fox. There was no mistaking, then, 
one morning after a fresh, light snow- 
fall, the trail of a fox across the garden. 
We have no chickens, and I was surprised 
that he had crossed our lot, till I followed 
the trail. He had come up on the ice of 
the sluggish, sunken brook behind, thus 
being concealed by the high banks, had 
turned out in my back yard, and followed 
the shelter of the fence up to the garden, 
erossed that, gone through the fence on 
the other side, and drawn near a chicken- 
coop. But something had then fright- 
ened him—the bank of a dog perhaps 
for his tracks suddenly swerved, turned 
from a lope to a gallop, and he streaked 
for the sunken brook again. Once there, 
he had settled down to his old pace and 
gone on his way. 

On this same brook I have occasionally 
found the track of a mink, coming up, 
no doubt, from the more secluded river 
to reach the chicken-and-duck farm near 
the source. The mink, when he is taking 
it easy, and the snow is deep and soft, 
makes paw tracks on either side of a line 
drawn by his tail. He is a crafty ani- 
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mal, and we have but one boy in town 
who can trap him. My wife, not usually 
bloodthirsty, looked sadly at those tracks 
in our back yard. “To think of mink 
going right past our house,” she sighed, 
“and my old furs so shabby!” Woman’s 
tenderness curiously breaks down at cer- 
tain points. 

We have had weasels in the yard, too, 
though I have never seen one there. The 
weasel is a land mink, or, rather, the 
mink is a water weasel. A song of my 
boyhood used to affirm that “Pop goes 
the weasel.” From his tracks it is cer- 
tain that he goes hop. He never seems 
to walk, like his brother the mink, who 
has his leisure moments, but always to 
leap, landing with feet bunched, and 
rising almost from two tracks, side by 
side, almost an inch apart, instead of the 
usual four of a squirrel. The tracks in 
my yard showed that the weasel was 
clearing a little over a foot at a bound. 
He came up to investigate a pile of dead 
apple -tree trimmings, and jumped all 
around the pile. Then, evidently finding 
nothing he wanted, he made off again. 
But when a weasel is badly frightened he 
has the leaping ability of a flea, and will 
clear sometimes as much as ten feet. 

Let us follow the weasel out of the 
yard into the wilder country-side. He 
likes to live in pine stumps or by old 
stone walls, and he is an eager, savage 
little hunter. Sometimes you may find 
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WE COME TO AN OLD NEGLECTED ORCHARD 


in the snow his leaping trail closing in 
with that of a cottontail, and then the 
marks of blood. Sometimes, perhaps, you 
may be rewarded by a sight of the weasel 
himself, his beady, slightly bulging black 
eyes looking intently straight ahead over 
the black tip of his nose. His back is 
brownish, and his tail-tip is black, but 
the rest of him is so white that he seems 
two black white, as preter- 
naturally alert as his body—a wild and 
beautiful little animal on the snow. 


eyes set in 


It is a clear, crisp morning when you 
set out. There was a snowfall the day 
before yesterday—not yesterday, because 
animals their holes 
The country- 
The rusty tama- 


remain in 
several hours after a storm. 
side is spangled white. 


usually 


racks in the swamps, the tawny roadside 
willows, the delicate lilac of the bare 
blackberry vines, give a note of subdued 
but rich color to the landscape. From 
the village behind, wood smoke rises in 
the still air. Ahead you see the slender 
second-growth trees up the mountains 
like a delicate cross-hatching made with 
gray crayon on a white ground. The 
world is lovely, but not wild. Winter is 
in her best mood. Not a mile from home 
you enter the still woods, where there is 
no sign of life save for an occasional 
squirrel or chickadee, but where, through 
a break in the trees, or over the wall 
where the weasel lives, you can still 
see the village spire. What wild things 
passed through here last night? None, 





THERE IS STILL A LIGHT IN THE FARMER'S WINDOW 
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surely, for the high-school sleigh-ride 
party went shouting by on the road. But 
let us look at the telltale snow and see. 

Here is a little clearing, a small mead- 
ow or forest lawn, no doubt. The snow 
by the border is all crossed and recrossed 
with a delicate, lacy design, made by tiny 
feet. See, between the 
prints often trails a line. 
This little four - footed 
creature had a tail. But 
why do the tracks here 
cover the snow like lace- 
work ? 


There was a 
moon last night. That 
was why the high 


school went on a sleigh- 
ride, and why the deer- 
mice danced! Had you 
been hidden at the edge 
of this bit of moon- 
blanched open, you 
might have seen them, 
like tiny sprites, or like 


dead, curled-up russet- 
brown oak leaves wind- 
blown over the snow, 
with their tails for 
stems. Follow one of 
the tracks back from 
the open. It leads to a 
rotten old stump. In- 
side, somewhere, the 


mouse is sleeping. 


We have passed Mr. 


Weasel’s wall, and the 
spot where the deer- 
mice danced. Keeping 


our eyes to the ground, 
we see innumerable 


squirrel tracks, groups 
of four prints, some- 
times three feet apart 


when the squirrel took a 

long bound, and every now and again 
they disappear into a round hole in the 
snow. Usually there is a second hole a 
few feet farther on. The squirrel came up 
again probably with a cone. Follow his 
track, and it will lead to the base of a 
tree or an old stump, and there you 
will find fresh bits of the cone—crumbs 
from his table. You will find tracks of 
partridges, too, and places where they 
have scratched the snow on a southern 
bank till the fresh green of the partridge- 
berry vines gleams through, and perhaps 
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a red berry or two, overlooked by the 
bird. Squirrels and partridges, to be 
sure, are day neighbors rather than night, 
but you may be certain they were up 
earlier than we were. 

The woods are getting a little wilder 
now. We come upon an open place where 





PAWING UP THE SNOW UNDER THE GNARLED TREES 


the snow is trodden down by large ani- 
mals. In the center are the remnants of 
a ground-hemlock (or “snake-bush,” as 
we call it in Massachusetts)—the Tarus 
Canadensis. It is eaten down to the last 
leaf, as close to the snow as if a scythe 
had been swept over it. The snow is 
covered with the unmistakable hoof- 
prints of deer. These tracks are fresh. 
The deer were here last night, two of 
them at least, for two tracks lead off to 
the west, the larger one trailing the hind- 
feet a trifle, in snow more than six inches 
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deep, showing it to be made by a buck. 
The doe picks her feet up cleaner. She 
is the high-stepper of the family. She 
also toes straight ahead, while the buck 
toes out a trifle, a reversal of the typical 
human couple. 

Now there is a break in the woods, for 





A SHADOWY STATUE OF ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


we are in populous New England. We 
come into cleared land, into a farm. An 
old orchard, much neglected, runs along 
behind a wall the road. 
As we come down through this orchard 
we again find deer tracks, quantities of 
them. There is every indication that the 
deer were here last night, pawing up the 
snow under the gnarled old trees for the 
frozen windfalls on the ground below. Bits 
of frozen rotten apples are left here and 
there to tell the tale. Last night, while 
the farmer was sleeping, or even, perhaps, 


stone close to 
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while there was still a light in his window, 
the deer came into his orchard to feed, 
and one of them, when a horse stamped 
in the stabie, raised his head and stood, 
a shadowy, beautiful statue of eternal 
‘vigilance. 

Crossing the road and the pasture, we 
shall find yet more deer 
tracks by the 
bushes before we enter 
the woods again. Ground- 
hemlock, old apples, and 


sumac 


sumae berries seem to 
be the favorite winter 
food of the New Eng- 


land deer. They are also 
fond of lettuce in season 
—a farmer in Connecti- 
eut toid me last summer 
they came into his 
kitchen-garden, not fifty 
feet from the house, and 
ate up a whole row of 
lettuce one night, without 
touching anything 
or even trampling any- 
thing down. Once more 
in the woods, the ground 
grows broken, rising tow- 
ard the rocks at the base 
of the mountain. Here 
we begin to look for the 
tracks of the fox. But 
first we upon cot- 
tontail tracks, centering, 
in our Northern woods, 
around white-oak shoots, 
which are often nibbled 
down to the snow. Far- 
ther south the rabbit eats 
dogwood _ shoots. A 
friend of mine _ once 
watched a rabbit feeding 
close to a young hedge. 
A red Irish terrier came by, within a 
few feet. The rabbit, which had just 
bitten off a shoot six inches long, stopped 
eating, the shoot still in his mouth, and 
shrank into an excellent imitation of a 
lump of earth. The dog passed by with- 
in eight feet without seeing him, came 
back again on the scent, sniffed around. 
and finally disappeared. Meanwhile the 
rabbit never moved a muscle. When the 
dog had finally gone, the rabbit went on 
absorbing the shoot, end foremost, as 
calmly as if his life had never been in 


else, 


come 
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Drawn by Walter King Stone 
ONCE MORE IN THE WOODS, WE COME UPON COTTON-TAIL TRACKS 
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peril. So our rabbit here, by the white- 
oak twig in the woods, might have done 
had a fox come by. 

But here is a track like the rabbit’s, 
only larger, with the hind-feet leaving 
four distinct toe-marks, and nearly four 
and one-half inches long. It is the track 
of a varying hare, or snow-shoe rabbit, a 
breed once common in New England, but 
now growing more and more rare. He 
changes to white in winter, unlike the 
cottontail. I once saw one cross a field 
in a mild December, the most conspicuous 
thing in the landscape. Poor fellow, he 
yas protectively colored for snow, and 
the weather man had disappointed him. 
He is so rare in our country now that to 
find his track in the woods or swamps is 
something of an adventure, almost like 
finding (as we did last winter, only a mile 





UNLIKE THE COTTONTAIL, HE CHANGES TO WHITE IN WINTER 


from home) the paw marks of a wildcat. 
Now at last we pick up the track of a 
fox. 

It was one January morning, in the 
foxes’ mating season, that the follow- 


-ing drama was disclosed to us in the 


snow. The stage was set with snow 
and rocks and young second-growth tim- 
ber, not three hundred yards back from 
a farm-house and a country road, but 
close to the mountain. We came first 
on the tracks of the heroine, which were 
unmistakable. She was walking, making 
apparently but two paw-marks in a line. 
Suddenly she began to gallop. After a 
few rods another galloping track joined 
with hers and paralleled it. We followed 
this second track back a way. The hero 
had been bounding, too, but only for a 
short distance. Beyond that he had 
been walking. Slinking 
through the night, he 
had heard the call of the 
mating season, and had 
suddenly rushed to meet 
his fate. We went back 
to the spot where the 
two converging tracks 
met, and followed 
them. They ran parallel 
for a time, and then 
there were signs in the 
snow that the heroine 
had grown less coy, had 
paused, and permitted 
the approach of her 
mate. From this point 
the dual tracks radi- 
ated in several directions, 
showing less signs of 
haste, came back again, 
and finally made off, zig- 
zagging through the tim- 
ber, toward a ledge of 
rocks no doubt suggested 
by one or the other as a 
home possibility. The 
rocks gained, the tracks 
led straight to a freshly 
dug hole under a crack 
in the ledge. There was 
even fresh earth pawed 
up on the snow. No 
tracks led away. It was 
the night before that the 
drama had been enacted, 
and in their newly built 
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home the couple were al- 
ready established. We 
left them in peace, with 
the delicacy due to honey- 
mooners. 

It is seldom, to be 
sure, that you will find 
so perfect a snow record 
as that of the actions of 
your night neighbors in 
the woods, yet a little 
watchfulness on the win- 
ter walk will disclose 
much about those wild 
folk that will give a 
basis for reconstructing 
their habits, till your 
imagination can people 
the still, snowy places, 
from the mountain - top 
even to your front door, 
with mysterious inhabi- 
tants of the dark. The 
pleasure of picking up a 
trail behind the house 
and running it back into 
the woods for two or 
three miles is not lightly 
to be dismissed. Some- 
times my visitors from 
town look with a super- 
cilious tolerance upon 
this sport. They even 
suggest that it very close- 
ly resembles the sport of 
dogs, who tear madly 
through the woods on a 
scent, or the hare-and-hound chases of 
boys, who track one another through the 
snow. Of course they are right. It does 
closely resemble the sport of dog and boy. 
That is one of its charms. 

But it has another charm they do not 
realize until they, too, have indulged in 
it, properly clad and properly led. It 
brings us, as no mere aimless walking 
can, nor any hunting expedition with 
rifle or shotgun, into intimate touch with 
the life of Nature, and gives a new in- 
terest, an almost human neighborly note, 
to the woods and fields which border our 
dwellings. 

My wife and I went for a tramp a day 
or two after the belated snow-storm I 
spoke of. The world was still white, but 
spring was curiously in the air again, 
and behind the hemlock hedge of a de- 





SLINKING THROUGH THE NIGHT, HE HAD HEARD THE CALL 


serted formal garden on a summer estate 
two song-sparrows were singing a duet. 
We walked up the hill behind a neigh- 
boring farm, and came upon the track of 
a woodchuck. Spring had tempted him 
out of his winter-quarters (he came out, 
of course, on Candlemas Day, but ducked 
back again this year), and he had crossed 
the pasture rather aimlessly, evidently 
wondering whether this snow meant that 
he should go back to sleep or not. He 
toed in more than most of his kind—a 
comical trail. At the next fence was the 
track of a fox. It kept within three feet 
of the fence all the way down to the 
inclosed winter cow-pasture behind the 
barns, and was there lost in the trample 
of cattle-prints. But back toward the 
wooded hill it was distinct enough. We 
followed it. After the shy manner of his 
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kind, the fox had ke pt close to what cover 
a rail fence provided, all the way across 
the pasture. Once or twice he had 
stopped to listen, planting an extra paw 
mark. 

When we entered the woods we found 
that the trail came down from the 


DUAL TRACKS ZIGZAGGING TOWARD A LEDGE OF 


summit of a steep, rocky hill, which is 
part of a town park, but preserved in its 
native wildness. The side of this hill is 
thickly sprinkled with laurel bushes. 
Slipping and falling in the deep, soft 
snow, we scrambled up the rocky slope 
on the trail. The fox had not abandoned 
his cunning even in the deep woods. He 
had so zigzagged down the hill that he 
had been almost constantly protected by 





laurel bushes. There was a young moon 
last night, and we could imagine him 
slinking down under the projecting waxy 
leaves toward that delectable duck-yard 
on the distant farm. At the top of the 
hill we hoped to find his nest among the 
piles of broken boulders, but when we 
reached the summit a 
great wind- blown ledge 
had melted bare. Across 
this he had evidently 
walked, but we could 
find no sign of the trail 
on the other side. The 
sun had probably melted 
it out. We had to aban- 
don the chase. 

Instead, still panting 
with the slippery climb, 
we looked off over the 
dazzling snowy world, 
over our beautiful val- 
ley, with its red and 
white houses, its steeples 
and winding river, to 
the bounding ring of 
amethyst _ hills. Last 
night that same _ scene 
had slept under the moon, 
and out on its ledge had 
come the little red form 
of a fox and sniffed the 
wind, and then, slipping 
like a shadow into the 
cover of the laurels, had 
sneaked down the slope. 
No one saw him. No one 
ever sees. him, though this 
rock is in a town park. 
Yet he lives here. He 
is our neighbor in the 
night, and takes posses- 
sion of his own while we 
slumber. There was the 
ROcKS proof of it on the snow 

at our feet. 

In Massachusetts there 
is a week in November when it is 
permissible to shoot deer. As rifles 
are not allowed, however, our brave 
hunters go out with shotguns loaded 
with buckshot, and later attract the 
admiring attention of the village by 
driving through with a poor deer’s head 
lolling over the tailboard—perhaps. That 
open week in November probably ex- 
plained our lame buck. When we first 
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saw his tracks he was trailing his right 
hind-leg badly; he was stopping frequent- 
ly to lie down, every hundred feet at first, 
and where he rested there would be traces 
of blood. He was in a small herd. Week 
after week we came across records of this 
herd — ground-hemlock eaten down to 
the snow, trampled sumac bushes, old or- 
chards pawed up, and hoof-prints track- 
ing through the deep snow of the woods. 
And always the right hind-leg of the 
buck was dragged. Once a farmer up 
the road saw him limping at early morn- 
ing through a pasture. But the blood 
stains disappeared after a short time, and 
gradually the leg trailed less. He was 
evidently getting well. 

We soon came to take a personal inter- 
est in the fortunes of that buck. Every 
few days we would go where we thought 
the herd might have fed and look for his 
trail. Fortunately the snow stayed on the 
ground without melting, and with sev- 
eral new falls, for over two months, and 
the herd, too, remained in the neighbor- 
hood. We were able to convince ourselves 
that the old buck was finally almost as 
good as new, though he still trailed that 
right hoof a trifle more than the left, 
and did not tread up so close to the fore- 
leg as the other. About the first of March 
a party of trampers startled the herd in 
the woods. The deer, six of them, in 
full view, made a break for a swamp, 
and from that day we saw no more fresh 
deer tracks. It is curious how close 
they had come to our houses, even feed- 
ing by night in our very orchards, and 
yet how easily they were frightened away. 
I never got a glimpse at them myself, 
though I saw their tracks almost daily. 
Yet by this sport of tracking alone 
IT was able to follow them through the 
woods, and to live a little their wild life. 


The record of their night prowlings gave 


a new charm and wildness to our fields 


and forests. 

There is one more track I shall look 
for in the timber on Rattlesnake Hill be- 
fore the snow is quite gone. It is the 
most curious and interesting track of all, 
exactly like the print of a tiny baby’s 
shriveled foot. Mr. Coon hibernates, of 
course, but spring is in the air long be- 
fore the last snow melts in the mountain 
woods, and-he often comes forth in time 
to leave his quaint footprints on the 
remnants of a drift. Coon-hunts at 
night, with dogs, lanterns, and guns, are 
sometimes exciting and always exhaust- 
ing, but they never yield me quite the 
satisfaction of finding that little snow- 
print record not two miles from my 
home, of searching in muddy spots near 
by for further tracks, of living in fancy 
the scene of the night before—the still, 
dark woods, just budding with spring, 
the sleepy boom of the hours from the 
distant steeple in the village, the sharp- 
nosed little face emerging from a rotten 
tree trunk, then the scramble down, with 
the soft thud, perhaps, of a piece of dis- 
lodged bark, and the midnight hunting. 

Even our tamest woods and fields, even 
our own suburban back yards, shelter 
their wild life. We have neighbors in 
the night, though we know it not. They 
leave their records behind them in the 
snow for seeing eyes, and to read those 
records aright is to read a little deeper 
into the book of Nature. The man who 
goes to walk with his nose to the snow 
is sometimes thought a crank, some- 
times a bore. Perhaps he is both. But 
you can never make him believe it; or, 
we might better say, you cannot make 
him care if he is! It is not you but his 
wild neighbors he is thinking of. 
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The Philosopher and the Blue Balloon 


BY VALE DOWNIE 


This, being true of toy balloons in 

general, is more especially true of blue 
toy balloons in particular. It is general- 
ly admitted that the blue ones are more 
beautiful than the red, green, or yellow 
ones; just as girls with blue eyes are 
more beautiful than girls with gray, 
brown, or hazel eyes; and this, no doubt, 
accounts for the frailty of blue balloons. 

Such, at least, were the reflections 
passing through the mind of the tired 
young gentleman on the wayside bench, 
the province of philosophy being to 
fortify the soul against disaster. He 
was astonishingly young and surprising- 
ly well dressed for so finished a logician, 
since wisdom rarely consorts with youth 
or good tailors; but there was no doubt- 
ing that he was at least up on the subject 
of balloons. 

Upon the opposite side of the boulevard 
were other benches, on one of which sat 
a large lady of somber mien and a boy 
with a blue toy balloon. Behind these 
benches were trees, green lawn, a stone 
parapet, and Lake Michigan, sparkling 
in the afternoon sunshine. 

The large lady seemed to be morosely 
interested in the motor-cars and motor- 
carriages that passed in a swift, con- 
tinuous stream. Until the arrival of the 
boy and his companion, the philosopher 
had been watching the changing colors 
of the lake as the sun sank lower; but 
now his attention was riveted upon the 
balloon. 

As for the boy—he was about seven 
or eight years old, and of rather delicate 
appearance—his rapt gaze never for an 
instant wandered from the shimmering 
rotundity that tugged gently upon the 
silken tether in his hand. At times he 
smiled, or laughed so softly that nobody 
heard him. 

The philosopher changed his position 
on the bench. It was too beautiful, that 
balloon! —too bright and shining, too 
glossy, too blue! 


|’ is the nature of toy balloons to burst. 


It was a very small “pop” that sig- 
nalized the dissolution of Icarus; but it 
had all the effect upon Mr. Tyndale— 
the philosopher—of a cannon cracker set 
off beneath his seat. 

“Damn!” said he, and dropped his 
newspaper, also knocking down the walk- 
ing-stick that leaned against the bench 
at his side. 

The large lady started slightly, laughed 
heavily, and without further comment 
returned to her inspection of the passing 
automobiles. 

The boy looked up questioningly at his 
companion, and then blinked at the spot 
where his balloon had floated. His wide 
eyes searched the heavens above and the 
earth beneath for a long moment, then 
filled with shining tears. 

“This,” said the philosopher, “is truly 
awful.” 

Presently he beckoned to the boy. The 
permission of the large lady being first 
obtained, the little fellow slid down from 
the bench and scuttled across the boule- 
vard. He crawled up beside Mr. Tyndale, 
but spoke no word. 

“Did you ever see a dog with eyes as 
big as dinner-plates ?” inquired the philos- 
opher. A man of his professions to erudi- 
tion might certainly have been expected 
to ask a more sensible question. The 
boy made no response. 

Tyndale made a fresh cast. 

“No doubt you are familiar with the 
marvelous tale of the Lambton worm, 
which was of such tremendous propor- 
tions that the people of Lambton mistook 
it, one foggy morning, for a range of 
hills encircling the town.” 

The boy glanced up solemnly, but made 
no reply. 

Mr. Tyndale knitted his brows for a 
moment in thought. 

“Tt would be very singular,” he went 
on presently, with new determination, “ if 
you had never heard the strange story 
of the whale that came to Chicago. No? 
Why, then, that is too bad, and I will 
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try to tell you something about it. The 
matter is one of intense interest to every 
boy; and since I happen to have been 
there and saw the whole thing myself, 
nobody could be better fitted to gratify 
your natural curiosity.” 

A non-committal snuffle arose from the 
region of Mr. Tyndale’s elbow. 

“This curious fish,” went on the phi- 
losopher, “ was born, or hatched, or what- 
ever it is that happens to give whales a 
start in life, away out in the Atlantic 
Ocean. He was always rather sickly and 
small for his age, and the family doctor, 
who figured that it might be due to 
drinking too much salt water, prescribed 
a change of air. So young Mr. Whale 
packed his telescope-valise one day and 
set off up the St. Lawrence River. He got 
through Lake Ontario and climbed up over 
Niagara Falls, hand over hand—he was 
so light and wasted he could easily do 
it—traveled quickly through Lake Erie 
and Lake Huron, and finally got into 
Lake Michigan. I call it rather a credit- 
able performance for a young whale, and 
an invalid at that. 

“ Well, the effect of the fresh water was 
really remarkable. He began to grow; and 
he grew and grew and grew until he was 
soon bigger than any whale that ever was. 
You can imagine what happened then— 
the water in the lake began to rise and 
rise and rise. It flowed over all the banks 
and the stone parapet, and all the people 
in Lincoln Park had to climb up on trees. 
Down around the Loop everybody hustled 
up into the high buildings, and standing- 
room on some of the sky-scrapers sold at 
a premium, let me tell you. My, but they 
were scared! And still the water kept 
on rising, inch by inch, as that young 
whale kept growing; and I don’t know 
what would have become of us all if it 
hadn’t been for a boy by the name of— 
by the way, what is your name?” 

The boy considered. Apparently he 
had no valid objection to answering, for 
he finally said: 

“ Tumps.” 

“M-m! Well, it’s not the same. It 
wasn’t Thomas; I’m certain of that. I 
rather think it was Harold; but no mat- 
ter. If it hadn’t been for Harold and 
that bright idea of his I don’t know 
where we’d all have been now—probably 
drowned.” The philosopher paused. 


Stony and incurious silence on the 
part of Tumps. 

It was the gentle but profound sigh 
of experience that escaped from Mr. Tyn- 
dale; the sigh of one who has long ago 
weighed life’s joys against its despair. 

For a long time he considered the 
dancing waters of the lake in moody 
silence. Then he spoke gently: 

“Do you know what I believe, Tumps ?”’ 

The boy turned slowly. 

“T believe you’re still thinking about 
that miserable balloon. Aren’t you?” 

A belated sob shook Tumps’s small 
body. 

“Ah, philosophy, my boy, philosophy 
is our only recourse. Fairy stories, after 
all, are not of much value in the pres- 
ence of genuine tribulation; but it is the 
province of philosophy not only to fortify 
the soul against disaster, but likewise 
to sandbag remorse. Now, going back to 
Zeno of Citium—but we don’t need to 
go back to him; look, for example, at 
me. I once had a blue balloon myself—” 

Tumps glanced up quickly, wiping his 
tear-stained knuckles on his coat. 

“Did it bust?” 

“ Of course it did. They all do. There 
never was a blue balloon yet that didn’t 
bust.” 

“ When ?” 

“When? Well, just fourteen days ago, 


lacking some five or six hours, to be 


explicit. But the point I want you to 
get hold of, Tumps, is that, being a phi- 
losopher, I don’t mind it at all. Why, I 
spend most of my time nowadays not 
minding it. Every day for two weeks I 
have almost forgotten her— it —alto- 
gether. This afternoon especially I have 
had a feeling that I was about to become 
totally indifferent to blue balloons. Now, 
of course, since you have brought up 
the subject, I can’t help thinking that— 
It was very heedless of you, Tumps, I 
must say, to bring up the subject.” 

Mr. Tyndale had begun airily enough; 
but he wound up rather ruefully. 

“And did it bust all to nothin’—just 
like mine ?” 

“Practically. It made a sound that 
you could hear a mile away. At least I 
could. Nobody else seemed to pay any 
attention.” 

Tumps laid a grimy paw on Tyndale’s 
knee. 
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“T’m sorry it busted,” he sighed. 

At a distant park entrance a splotch of 
gaudy color beneath the trees proclaimed 
the vender of toy balloons. Toward this 
minister of enchantment Tyndale and 
Tumps presently took their way. 

“ What is the price of a blue balloon?” 
inquired the philosopher. , 

“ Twenty-five-a-cent,” said the vender. 
“But no gotta da blue. Twenty-five- 
a-cent for nice-a green, yellow, red, all 
color; but no gotta da blue.” 

“What did I tell you?” said Tyndale 
to his companion. “He’s no gotta da 
blue. This world is full of disappoint- 
ment, isn’t it, Tumps?”’ 

“Ain’t he got just one blue one?” 
gasped Tumps. 

“ There was only one,” sighed Tyndale, 
“and it, alas! is no more.” 

“You lika da yellow just as well, yes, 
maybe?” suggested the Italian, grinning 
from ear-ring to ear-ring. He detached 
a cord from the bunch in his hand and 
proffered it to Tumps. 

“ Certainly not,” replied Tyndale, stern- 
ly. “Confound your Latin impertinence! 
Nothing but a blue balloon for us. Come 
on, Tumps; we'll go and get some ice- 
cream cones.” 

The philosopher turned away, followed 
by the boy. He had gone perhaps a 
dozen paces when he felt a light tug at 
his sleeve. 

Tumps looked up with pleading eyes, 
then looked down. His fingers twisted 
themselves into his pants pockets. He 
said something so softly that Tyndale 
heard him not. 

“ How’s that?” 

“Please, I guess I’d like to have a yel- 
ler one,” whispered the boy, shamefacedly. 

“Why, Tumps! You don’t—don’t 
mean that!” 

The lad nodded his head. 

“ Ah, very well,” sighed Tyndale. 

They turned back to the park entrance, 
and Tumps was provided with a yellow 
balloon, whereby his sorrow seemed ut- 
terly forgot. 

But the philosopher fell into a wretched 
humor. He said he detested yellow bal- 
loons, and he admitted candidly that he 
was greatly disappointed in Tumps. 

They returned by devious ways to the 
large lady, who had arisen from her 
bench and was coming to search for them. 


She said that it was time to go home and 
get supper for the old man. She thanked 
Tyndale awkwardly, took the boy by an 
unwilling hand, and turned to go; but 


‘Tumps managed to disengage himself 


momentarily and ran back. 

“ Wha—-what did the people do to make 
the water go down?” 

“What water? Oh, in the lake. Why, 
you see, this bright boy—he was about 
your size, too—suggested getting barrels 
and barrels of salt and putting it into 
the water. Of course that made the 
whale get sickly again, and he began to 
lose weight. Soon he wasn’t any bigger 
than before he left the Atlantic Ocean, 
and then they went out and scooped him 
up in a landing-net.” 

“Well, then, why is the water—” 

But at this moment Tumps was re- 
captured by the large lady and dragged 
away. 

“ He’d have had me there,” mused the 
philosopher. “After all, the water is 
fresh.” 

He watched the pair thoughtfully until 
they disappeared among the trees. 

The afternoon sun sank low and the 
trees flung cool shadows far across the 
reeking asphalt of the driveway. Mr. 
Tyndale still sat and drew much material 
for his philosophic contemplation from a 
consideration of the far, blue horizon. 
The lake had never been so deeply blue 
nor the sky so fair. And yet, for all that, 
and the comforts of stoicism to boot not- 
withstanding, Tyndale-seemed unhappy; 
just quietly, resignedly, wistfully mis- 
erable. 

Balloons, no doubt. It was a subject 
that would not out of his mind. 

A big, swiftly moving, and sumptuous- 
ly silent machine stopped in front of 
Tyndale’s bench—this at the hour of dusk. 

The sole occupant of the tonneau was 
a girl. If Tyndale had been minded to 
glance up, he could have told, so near 
was the car, that her eyes were blue and 
full of dreams. Her voice, as she spoke 
to the chauffeur, was so pleasing, her face 
so fresh, and her smile so sweet that most 
young men would have given much to 
be that chauffeur and do her bidding 
daily. 

The mechanic got out quickly and ran 
across the boulevard. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Tyndale,” he broke 
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in. “Miss Helen says to remind you 
that you are a friend of hers, and if you 
will get into the car she’ll take you down 
to your club.” 

The young disciple of Zeno considered 
this proposition, being careful the while 
not to allow his gaze to wander past the 
mechanic. 

“Please thank Miss Helen,” he at 
length replied, “and tell her that I do 
not like yellow balloons.” 

The puzzled chauffeur hurried back to 
the car. As he delivered his message, the 
girl tossed her head and glanced angrily 
toward Tyndale, who was engaged in 
punching holes in the sod with his stick. 

This petulance passed instantly from 
her face, and was succeeded by some- 
thing between a pout and a prayer, and 
more dangerous than either. Mr. Tyn- 
dale probably knew that if he looked up 
and saw how her purely arched brows 
were raised, and her softly curved mouth 
tilted down at the corners, he was lost. 
So he continued to make a sieve out of 
the adjacent turf. 

In a few moments the green-clad chauf- 
feur was back. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, and Miss Helen says 
she’s sorry to trouble you; but she doesn’t 
understand that allusion to balloons.” 

“Surely it’s clear enough,” replied 
Tyndale, with a tinge of impatience. 
“She must know that they’ve got to be 
blue. You can comprehend that, can’t 
you?” 

“No, sir; but perhaps she can. 
tell her, sir.” 

The chauffeur went back to the car 
and explained that, in the opinion of 
Mr. Tyndale, balloons ought to be blue. 

“ Nonsense!” observed Miss Helen, de- 
cisively. “Open the door, please.” 

The young lady stood up in her ear. 
Tyndale, remarking this out of the cor- 
ner of his eye, fidgete’ nervously. She 
stepped daintily down upon the running- 
board and waited. Then she drew her 
dress about her and prepared to set a 
small, white-slippered foot upon the dirt- 
iest piece of asphalt in Chicago. 

Mr. Tyndale threw down his paper, 
picked up his cloth hat and stick, and 
hurried to the machine. He got into the 
tonneau of the car, sulkily silent, and 
pulled the gate shut after him. 

His ill humor seemed immensely to 
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gratify the girl, who laughed heartsome- 
ly and comported herself generally like 
a child with an unusually sweet stick of 
striped candy. 

“One turn through the park and down 
Michigan Avenue,” she directed. “You 
see I’m a man of my word, Mr. Tyndale. 
Really I think you might show a little 
more appreciation. Do you know I 
haven’t seen you for two whole weeks? 
And now, when I do run across you by 
accident, you—you try to cut me, and 
then you refer to me, before my chauf- 
feur, as a—a yellow balloon. I’m not 
a yellow balloon, am I?’ 

“The yellowest kind,” muttered the 
ungracious stoic. Diogenes Laertius has 
recorded that many of the Citiean per- 
suasion were famed for a deplorable 
crustiness of manner. 

The girl considered. 

“T don’t believe I like being it very 
well,” she said. 

“Tt’s your own fault, you know. You 
didn’t want to be a blue one.” 

She glanced quickly at Tyndale, whose 
gaze was fixed on something two miles 
ahead. 

“Very well, then,” she said, with pretty 
resignation. “If it’s my own fault, I 
suppose I shouldn’t complain; but it’s 
very trying to be a yellow balloon that 
nobody wants.” 

“Oh, not nobody,” conceded the phi- 
losopher. “ There’s Tumps, for instance.” 

“Who is Tumps?” 

“A young friend of mine. He went 
home about an hour before you came 
along. Tumps had a blue balloon. It 
was entirely too pretty for this world, 
and it burst. We went to get another 
like it from the Italian at the park gate; 
of course, he hadn’t any more blue ones; 
but Tumps finally contented himself with 
a yellow one, and was about as happy as 
he had been with the deceased. Tumps 
hasn’t any pride.” 

“ And you have too much; do you know 
that ?” 

“Good Lord! it looks like it, doesn’t 
it ?” 

“Well, you have, you know. Now, in- 
stead of complaining and flying off in a 
huff and everything, you ought to be just 
as happy as can be with—with your 
yellow balloon, like Tumps, and—and— 
maybe, some day, it might—” 
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“ Might what, Helen?” 

But the lady appeared of a sudden dis- 
inclined to consider further the poten- 
tialities of yellow balloons. She chat- 
tered gaily about everything else in the 
world. She treated of parks and their 
denizens, passing quite naturally to tene- 
ments and slum-dwellers, for whose sad 
conditions she felt an angelic compassion 
that was totally lost upon her companion. 
The Lincoln monument furnished her 
with one topic, and the Chicago River, 
pending the reconjunctive swing of a 
drawbridge, with another. In the silence 
that followed they were admitted to the 
viaduct. Once over the river, Tyndale 
indicated a wholesale liquor establish- 
ment with his stick. 

“The site of beautiful old Fort Dear- 
born,” he said, bitterly. “You mustn’t 
omit that.” 


The girl pouted, then laughed a good 
deal, and finally was silent. Driving so, 
they won at length to the nobler stretches 
along the lake front. A few minutes 


‘later the car pulled up to the curb. 


”? 


“Your club, Harry,” said the girl. 

Tyndale got slowly to the sidewalk. 
The girl held out her hand, and the phi- 
losopher took it. 

“You didn’t quite finish,” said he, 
soberly, “a remark that you began back 
in the park. What might the hypothet- 
ical yellow balloon do some day—burst, 
as the blue one did?” 

“ No—it could never do that.” 

“Float away ?’”’ 

“Of course not! Guess!—and good- 
by.” The car moved slowly off; but the 
girl leaned over the side and smiled radi- 
antly, like the fairy princess she was. 

“Silly! It might turn blue.” 


The Enchanted Ball 


BY 


ARVIA MAC KAYE* 


URORA’S golden ball is falling in the west, 
And all the little wondering birds they sing their very best :— 


“ Aurora, O Aurora, you have dropped your ball— 


Your darling toy of netted light! 


Why did you let it fall? 


“ Aurora, Aurora, you tossed it from the east; 
y ’ : 
We saw you as the drowsy cock’s echo had just ceased. 


“ Aurora, white Aurora, in your scarlet robe, 
You tossed your glowing treasure up o’er the leafy globe. 


“ Aurora, Aurora, you watched it, while your hands 
Were raised to catch it falling, but it fell across the lands. 


“ Aurora, dear Aurora, oh, when will it come back? 
*T will roll around the world to you, and leave a shining track. 


“ Aurora, Aurora, softly from the deep, 
’*T will rise and fall—a silver ball, when we are fast asleep. 


“ Aurora, then, Aurora, ’twill shine a silver toy P 
Until it touch your hand again, then turn a golden joy. 


“ Aurora, Aurora!—Silver joy and gold, 
You toss your ball forever, and forever we behold.” 


Aurora’s ball has fallen—fallen in the west, 
And all the little wondering birds have sung their very best. 


* The ten-year-old daughter of the poet Percy MacKaye. 
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Children 


in Fiction 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


S there are some painters who are es- 
A\ veciats “good” at painting sheep, 
so there are some writers who “do” 
children with that peculiar touch of 
truth and charm which only comes of 
one’s being born to one’s subject-matter 
—that particular subject-matter, be it 
what it may, and no other. Such writers 
seem to lose their skill when they attempt 
to apply it to other matters, and it is no 
more desired of them that they should 
thus “ put to test art alien to the artist ” 
than it would have been desirable for 
Kate Greenaway to paint after the man- 
ner of Rossetti. Specialists of the nurs- 
ery, the play-room, and the fireside, their 
business is with the drama of life in its 
bud and earliest blossom, and such may 
well be content with the rare laurel that 
belongs to the creators of Alice in Won- 
derland, Tom Brown’s School Days, Lit- 
tle Women, and Peter Pan. But there 
are greater writers who, while taking the 
whole full-orbed world of humanity for 
their province, include among their vari- 
ous powers a genius for depicting child- 
hood with the rest, and it has not seldom 
happened with such writers that, mas- 
terly as has been their handling of the 
grown-up drama of life, some of their 
child-figures remain among their most 
striking creations, and their pictures of 
childhood prove to be those which, on re- 
flection, we find most permanent in our 
memories. Often, indeed, where they 
earry one of their characters on from 
innocent childhood to tragic maturity, 
we find ourselves regretting—as in our 
daily lives we so often regret of some 
particularly charming child—that it was 
ever necessary for them to grow up at all. 
We seem to lose them as they grow up 
and fade into the light of common day. 
Such a case is that of Richard Feverel. 
As we look back on that brilliant and 
beautiful book, it is those morning hours 
of the story, where Richard and Lucy 
meet in the first wonder of their boy- 
and-girl love, that come to seem the only 


reality in their romance; and whenever at 
times we take up the book again it is to 
turn to that chapter where Lucy stands 
by Farmer Blaize’s chair while Richard 
takes heroic gulps at his little cup of 
apology, “a pretty little girl with the 
roses of thirteen springs in her cheeks, 
and abundant beautiful bright tresses,” 
loitering “shyly by the farmer’s arm- 
chair to steal a look at the handsome new- 
comer,” Richard all too occupied with 
his business of humiliation to pay much 
heed to the beauty which in that other 
rainbowed chapter of the weir and the 
dewberries is to be as the opening of the 
gates of heaven. After this, Adrian Har- 
ley may be as witty as he pleases and the 
story go on amusing and harrowing us 
by turns; but I think that nowadays we 
close the book on those first chapters. 
That early vision was too supernaturally 
fair. We want to keep it as it is. We 
would not stain it with the piteous rest. 

So with Lorna Doone. I have not read 
the book for years, and it may be merely 
a defect of memory. Yet I confess that 
all that survives of it for me, but that 
with undying vividness, is the scene 
where little John Ridd, exploring in 
quest of loaches the precipitous stream 
that glides down the mysterious glen 
leading to the secret fastness of the 
Doones, falls fainting on the greensward 
at its top, to find himself in the presence 
of a queenly little girl, like a fairy in the 
solitude, who bathes his brow with her 
little handkerchief and brings him back 
to consciousness of a new and strangely 
wonderful world. An enchanted fresh- 
ness breathes back to one from the mere 
memory of the scene, so magically per- 
vaded with the spell of running waters 
in secret rocky places, to the awe of a 
boy’s first revelation of the fay-like be- 
ing that must be more than mere mortal 
girl. It is the eternal Daphnis and 
Chloe, unsophisticated by afterthought, 
unshadowed by experience. 

Intolerably sentimental as St. Pierre’s 
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romance may seem to-day, yet how death- 
lessly flower-like is his picture of the 
little Paul and Virginia in their East 
Indian paradise! “QOne day, as I was 
coming down that mountain, I saw Vir- 
ginia at the end of the garden running 
towards the house with her petticoat 
thrown over her head, in order to screen 
herself from a shower of rain. At a dis- 
tance, I thought she was alone; but as I 
hastened towards her, in order to help 
her on, I perceived she held Paul by the 
arm, almost entirely enveloped in the 
same canopy, and both were lavghing 
heartily at their being sheltered together 
under an umbrella of their own inven- 
tion, . . . two charming faces in the 
middle of a swelling petticoat.” Inno- 
cent petticoat! And the picture of the 
two children wandering hand in hand 
through the tropic woods, drinking of the 
crystal spring and eating of the cresses 
of the stream, is still far from fading 
from the memory of man. Such pictures 
of dream-like, happy childhood are all too 
rare in fiction. 

But others, and none more beautiful, 
are to be found in the early stories of 
Bjérnson, in Synnéve Solbakken and 
Arne. How delightful is that first 
glimpse of the little Synnéve in church, 
to which the unruly lad Thorbjérn had 
been brought by his father for the first 
time! “*‘1f you look over there you will 
see Synnive,’ said the father, as he 
stooped down to Thorbjérn, took him on 
his knee, and pointed over to the pew 
opposite, on the woman’s side. There 
was a little girl kneeling on the bench 
and looking over the railing. She was 
still fairer than the man—so fair that he 
had never seen her equal. She had a red 
streamer to her cap, light yellow hair be- 
neath this, and now smiled at him, so 
that for a long time he could not see any- 
thing but her white teeth. She held a 
shining hymn-book in one hand and a 
folded orange-colored silk handkerchief 
in the other, and was now amusing her- 
self by striking the handkerchief on the 
hymn-book. The more he stared the more 
she smiled; and now he chose also to 
kneel on the bench, just as she was doing. 
Then she nodded. He looked gravely at 
ber a moment. Then he nodded. She 
smiled and nodded once more; he nodded 
again, and once more, and still once more. 


She smiled, but did not nod any more, 
for a little while, until he had quite for- 
gotten it; then she nodded.” These in- 
fantile overtures are quaintly continued 
when, church being out, the grown-ups 
loiter for the after-service gossip, and the 
youngsters, too, fall into groups. 

“Synnéve drew _ lingeringly _ back. 
Thorbjérn then went nearer her, and 
looked at her, and she looked at him; and 
thus they stood for a long time, just look- 
ing at each other. Finally she said, 

“¢ Py! 

“Why do you say fy? asked he. 

“*Fy! said she, once more. ‘Fy! 
For shame!’ she added. 

“Why, what have I done?’ 

“You have been fighting in church, 
and while the priest stood there saying 
mass. Fy!’ 

“* Yes, but that was a long time ago.’ 

“This made an impression on her, and 
she said, presently: 

“Are you the boy whose name is 
Thorbjérn Granliden ? 

“*Yes; and is it you they call Syn- 
néve Solbakken?’ 

“Yes. I have always heard that you 
were such a good boy.’ 

“* No, that is not true; for I am the 
worst one of all of us at home,’ said 
Thorbjérn. 

“Well, I have never heard—’ said 
Synniéve, and clasped her small hands. 
‘Mother, mother, he says—” And so 
the odd little flirtation goes on, like a 
child learning its letters. 

Another pretty picture of childish love- 
making comes to mind from Pierre Loti’s 
The Story of a Child, which, though os- 
tensibly autobiographical, is probably no 
more or less so than that modern Ulysses’ 
other romances. Veronica was a little 
fisher-maiden, as was appropriate, and the 
famous novelist a little gentleman on 
a visit with his parents to the seaside. 
The quotation is given from his sister’s 
diary. 

“Veronica would slip near Pierre, take 
possession of his hand, and keep it in 
hers. Thus they walked along content- 
edly, without saying a word. They 
stopped from time to time to kiss each 
other. ‘I wish to kiss you,’ Veronica 
would say, and as she did so she em- 
braced him tenderly with her little arms. 
Then, after Pierre had allowed her the 
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caress, he would, in his turn, kiss her 
vehemently on her pretty little plump 
cheeks. Little Veronica used to 
run and seat herself upon our doorstep as 
soon as she was up; and there she re- 
mained, like a faithful, loyal spaniel. As 
soon as Pierre woke he thought of her 
being there, and he would immediately 
get out of bed, have himself quickly 
washed, and stand quietly to have his 
blond curls combed out, and then run to 
fiid his little friend. They embraced 
each other and prattled of the events of 
the day before. Sometimes Veronica, 
before coming to our house to wait for 
Pierre, made a trip to the sea-shore and 
gathered an apron full of the beautiful 
shells as a love-offering to her sweet- 
heart.” 

Nor from these idyllic memories must 
be omitted the flower-like Sylvie of 
Gérard de Nerval, the pretty peasant-gir! 
of Valois, queen of old pastoral dance 
and song, wistfully celebrated by Mr. 
Andrew Lang: 


“Go forth and seek, by wood and hill, 
Thine ancient love of dawn and dew; 
here comes no voice from mere or rill, 
Her dance is over, fallen still 
The ballad burdens that she knew; 
And thou must wait for her in vain, 
Till tears bring back thy youth again.” 


As I have said, however, happy idyllic 
childhood has curiously little place in the 
greatest fiction. It is the tragic, unhappy 
child that again and again comes to mind 
as we recall the masterpieces: the orphan 
at the mercy of pitiless taskmasters, the 
little dependent, the drudge and butt of 


prosperous relatives, the helpless waif 
tossed to and fro on the winds of an 
inclement world. We think of Cosette 


and the ogreish Thenardiers, carrying 
with frozen hands the heavy pail from 
the well; of Jane Eyre in the Reed house- 
hold, bullied and beaten by a brutal booby 
of a Master Reed; or Fanny Price in 
genteel dependence on the aristocratic 
Bertrams of Mansfield Park; of Little 
Nell lost in the London streets and in- 
quiring the way home to her grand- 
father; of Little Nello lying dead by 
his faithful “Dog of Flanders”; of 
Waldo, in The Story of an African Farm, 
with his little invention crushed beneath 
the brutal heel of Bonaparte Blenkins at 
the foot of the kopje—“‘a toiling and 
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toiling and an ending in nothing.” “The 
barb in the arrow of childhood’s suffering 
is this,’ says Olive Schreiner: “its in- 
tense loneliness, its intense agony.” 
Loneliness and terror, a fearful sense of 
moving about in worlds unrealized, the 
ever-present menace of hostile ruling 
powers, mysteriously punitive—this is 
the atmosphere in which the child of fic- 
tion must usually draw its breath. 
Happy indeed the child, however homely 


or misunderstood, who, like Maggie 
Tulliver, has a brother Tom at her 


side, or even a pet animal for companion 
and sympathizer. 

As one reads the chronicles of child- 
hood as set forth by the majority of 
romancers, one wonders how one’s fore- 
fathers ever had the face to talk senten- 
tiously of “happy childhood.” No such 
preposterous myth has even been con- 
ceived, and one ean only bear to read 
some of those old stories at all by re- 
minding oneself that the conditions of 
childhood have indeed been changed im- 
measurably for the better since the days 
when such stories were possible. Chil- 
dren of our more humane, not to say 
indulgent, day must regard the stern 
training of a David Copperfield or a 
Nicholas Nickleby as their elders look 
back upon the torture-chambers of a past 
world—hardly realizable even by the 
imagination of to-day—the Dark Ages of 
childhood. Looking recently at an old 
wood-eut of a school-room, with master 
and pupils assembled, I was struck by 
the fact that the most conspicuous object 
in the picture was an immense birch-rod, 
held aloft in the hands of the dominie; 
and I wondered, as I looked at it, whether 
an old-fashioned birch-rod of the pattern 
depicted could be found nowadays in any 
civilized country. Yet they were surely 
enough on sale thirty years ago in Eng- 
lish stationers’, and in toy-shops—of all 
places! 

That childhood nowadays is really a 
happy state of being, not merely so in 
the hypocritical retrospect of sentimental 
seniors, is undoubtedly due in part to 
Charles Dickens, who, of course, of all 
writers, realized most poignantly the 
pathos and pity of the lot of children. 
He has often been reproached for his 
painful pictures of the deaths of chil- 
dren; but indeed, to my thinking, our 
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one consolation in reading of Paul Dom- 
Little Nell, and Tiny that 
they do die. nothing 


bey, Tim is 
Their deaths are 
like so painful as their lives, and with 
them we feel that it is sincerely a case 
of whom the gods love. At least, they 


are removed betimes from 


‘The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 
Here where men sit and hear each other 


‘Shall we make a man of you?” asked 
the magnificent Dr. Blimber of little 
Paul Dombey, frail as a moonbeam. 

‘I would 
lad’s reply. 


rather be a child,” was the 
Dickens, Charles Lamb was a 
the sentiment of the 
lonely child made a strong appeal; and, 
like Dickens, he has a somewhat morbid 
fondness for associating childhood with 
the thought of death. One reealls that 
curiously fantastie story in “ Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s School ” of the little girl who learned 
her letters on her mother’s gravestone; 
with Wordsworth’s 
Seven,” the 
Another whimsical 
more cheerful nature, 
was his story of “The Little Mahometan,” 
that of the little girl who, being left to 
browse at will in the solitude of an old 


Betore 


writer to whom 


her playground, as 
child in ‘We are 


village churchyard. 


being 


concept ion, of a 


absorbed in a volume 
called Mahom flanism Explained. 7 The 
beok said that those ~vho believed all the 
wonderful stories which were related of 
Mahomet were called Mahometans and 
True Believers. I concluded that I must 
be a Mahometan, for I believed every 
word | So deep grew the child’s 
the middle of 
the night, she roused her mother “and 
begged she would be 
Mahometan.” 

De Quincey, whose passionate grief at 
the death of his sister made him exclaim, 
“Tife is finished,” when he but a 
little boy six years old, has clothed the 
lonely sorrow of childhood in the solemn 
purple of his prose with an impressive- 


becomes 


library, 


read.” 
convictions that onee, in 


so kind as to be a 


was 


ness and poignancy nowhere matched in 
English. “Deep.” he says, “is the soli- 
tude of millions who, with hearts welling 
forth love, have none to love them. Deep 
is the solitude of those who, under secret 
eriefs, have none to pity them. Deep is 
the solitude of those who, fighting with 
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doubts and darkness, have none to coun- 
sel them. But deeper than the deepest 
of these that which 
over childhood under the passion of sor- 
row.” And * Many are 
passed away since then, and perhaps you 
were a little, ignorant thing at that time, 
hardly above 


solitudes is broods 


again: years 


But your heart 
was deeper than the Danube; and as was 
your love, so was your grief.” 


six years. 


Among other pictures of lonely child- 
hood must certainly be included Walter 
Pater’s exquisite memories of The Child 
in the House: “So the child of whom I 
am writing lived on there quietly, things 
without thus ministering to him, as he 
sat daily at the window with the bird’s-eye 
hanging below it, and his mother taught 
him to read, wondering at the ease with 
which he 
of his memory. 


learned, and at the quickness 
The perfume of the little 
flowers of lime-tree fell through the air 
upon them like rain; while time seemed 
to move even more slowly, to the murmur 
of the bees in it, till it almost stood still 
on June afternoons. How insignificant, 
at the moment, the influences of 
the sensible things which are tossed and 
fall and lie about us, so, or so, in the 
environment of early childhood! How 
indelibly, as we afterwards discover, they 
affect us; with what capricious attrac- 
tions and associations they figure them- 
the white paper, the smooth 
wax, of our ingenuous souls!” ... 


seem 


selves on 


Perhaps the most living introspective 
child in fietion is Maggie Tulliver, carry- 
ing in her hand an old thumbed copy of 
The Imitation of Christ; but, with all 
her reverie, Maggie is so emotionally 
vital, and SO well able to take sare of 
herself and turn a humorous eye on her 
prosaic and grotesque relations, that she 
seems rather to belong to grown-up ro- 
mance, even when a child. Two other 
delightful George Eliot children are 
Fred Viney and Mary Garth in Middle- 
march, who marry each other with a ring 
taken from an old umbrella stick; and 


among “dream children” must not be 
forgotten the child that Silas Marner 
found on his hearthstone one winter 


evening, whose shining eurls_he at first 
mistook for his stolen gold back to 
him again; “but instead the hard 
coin with the familiar resisting outline, 
his fingers encountered soft, warm curls” 
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CHILDREN 


—the gold that was to soften, not harden, 
his heart. 

makes n 
around her 
in the remembrance is Hawthorne's 
Pearl in The Scarlet Letter. His de- 
lineation of her is one of his 
masterpieces of 


child that 
moonlight 


Another solitary 


space like eltin 


many 
description. 
“ Pearl’s aspect,” he says, “was imbued 
with a spell of infinite variety; in this 
one child there were 
comprehending the full scope 
the wild-flower prettiness of a 


suggestive 


many children, 
between 
peasant 
baby, or the pomp, in little, of an infant 
princess. Throughout all, however, there 
was a trait of passion—a certain depth 
of hue which she never lost; and if, in 
any of her changes, she had grown 
fainter or paler, she would have ceased to 
be herself 
Pearl!” 


Another American 


it would have been no longer 


heroine of a more 
lovable and human type is Bret Harte’s 
M’liss, vas probably the original 
of a long line of backwoods and mining- 
camp heroines striking the esteemed 
popular note of contrast between the re- 
fining delicacy of womanhood and the 
rough ways of brutal, primitive men. 
The girlhood of Mrs. Atherton’s Pa- 
tience Sparhawk is one of the fullest 
and most another 
American child; and, to name a writer 
of a very different genius, Mr. Henry 
James, the Maisie of What Maisie Knew 
is still another unforgetable child; while 
Mrs. Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy 
promises to be a permanent addition to 
nursery mythology. 

Certain great writers, if they have not 
created for us any one outstanding figure 


who 


robust portrayals of 


of a child, have been happy in the por- 
trayal of family groups of companionable 
children. The good vicar’s family in 
The Vicar of Wakefield is one of the 
earliest and most genial examples, and 
there, too, we have one outstanding 
boy-creation in the simple Moses, with 
his immortal green spectacles. Another 
quite delightful family is that of the 
Yorkes in Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley, of 
whom their creator truly says: “ Take 
Mr. Yorke’s family in the aggregate, 
there is as much mental power in those 
six young heads, as much originality, as 
much activity and vigor of brain, as, di- 
vided amongst half a dozen commonplace 
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broods, would give to each rather more 
than an average amount of 
Dickens’s again, 
nake a burlesque family group, the hu 


sense and 
capacity.” Kenwigs, 
mor of which is as uproarious as ever. 
Russian novelists seem to be especially 
gifted in this direction, notably Tolstoi 
and Turgenieff. The family of the 
Countess Rostow in War and Peace is 
particularly memorable, and the manner 
in which Tolstoi differentiates the vari- 
ous children and unfolds their develop- 
ment through childhood and girlhood up 
to womanhood—notably in the ease of the 
wayward Natasha—is one of the many 
marvels of his clairvoyant psychology. 
No other writer seems to be so absolutely 
on the inside of the mysterious processes 
Turgenieff, too, 
has some remarkably intimate studies of 
young family life, unforgetably in On 
the Eve. And while referring to Conti- 
nental writers, one must pay one’s tribute 
to the boy Paul, with all the family re- 
sponsibilities on his young shoulders, in 
Sudermann’s Dame Care. 


of blossoming girlhood. 


Among Amer- 
ican writers, Mr. Howells has more than 
once displayed his delicate art in this 
special field, never more appealingly than 
in one of his comparatively recent books, 
The Kentons. 

In these family groups it is noticeable 
that girls seem usually to predominate, 
probably because girls have a way of pre- 
dominating in large families; but I hope 
that William Black has not gone so out 
of fashion that the delightful family of 
bad boys in A Daughter of Heth has 
fallen into oblivion 
his brothers 


“the whaup” and 
May I remind the reader 
of that Sunday afternoon in the Seotch 
manse when the minister, as he keeps his 
eye on his unruly offspring, with their 
young heads bunched together over an 
old folio Josephus, is at a loss to account 
for their unaccustomed absorption in the 
sacred historian until, leaving his desk to 
investigate, he finds that the young ras- 
cals had cut out the letterpress of the 
ponderous volume, leaving only the 
framework of the solid leather binding, 
which thus made an oblong box in which 
two white mice had been housed. 
their remarkable Josephus. 
And that other scene, in which the 
whaup had decided to give Wattie, the 
prig and sneak of the family, a lesson in 


Hence 
interest in 
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manliness, and for this purpose held him 
suspended by his heels over the ledge of 
a little river, threatening to douse his 
head in the stream unless he uttered a 
swear-word. Wattie stubbornly refuses 
for a time, then attempts a compromise 
with a word all too mild to satisfy his 
tormentors, and at last, as he feels the 
water playing with his forelock, lets out 
a reluctantly orotund “dom ”—which is 
to serve his brothers, from then on, as 
a Damocles sword for immediate use 
should he ever show signs of sneaking 
again. Let him play the tell-tale, and 
their father should know that once he 
had said “ dom.” 

One cannot help remarking how much 
better a time the boy in fiction has than 
the girl; but here, no doubt, it will be 
said that the reason is simple, and that 
fiction here is but once more faithful to 
life. There are, as we have seen, sad and 
lonely boys in fiction; but for the most 
part, from Tom Jones to Huckleberry 
Finn, the lot of the boy, particularly the 
bad boy, is perhaps of all human lots the 
most enviable. No created being has-so 
much fun out of life, and carries things 
with so high a hand. With all his sad 
and haunted children, Dickens’s pages are 
alive with the high spirits of impish boys. 
When Little Nell goes on one of her 
frightened errands to Mr. Quilp, that 
gentleman has occasion to administer 
some energetic thwackings to an unre- 
generate office-boy; but, alas for the re- 
formative efficacy of corporal punish- 
ment! what do Little Nell’s gentle eyes 
see, as Mr. Quilp and she push off in the 
wherry to cross the Thames, but that so 
recently chastised youngster doing a de- 
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risive pas seul on his head, on the edge 
of the wharf, for the benefit of his mas- 
ter. Such flibbertigibbets are as dear to 
Dickens’s heart as they were to Shake- 
speare’s and Scott’s. 

The boyhood of Thackeray’s characters 
is always vivid with reality. Vanity Fair 
may fade and Esmond grow to seem ro- 
coco, but the youth of Pendennis will 
never lose its dash and savor. Similarly, 
Meredith’s subtle psychology may well 
come to seem an ingenuity of weariness, 
but the boyhood of Richard and Ripton, 
of Beauchamp and Harry Richmond, will 
not soon lose its gusto; and how grateful 
one is, amid the endless labyrinth of The 
Egoist, for the boyish laughter of Cross- 
jay. But, of course, the arch-creator of 
boys is that great humorist who recently 
took with him to the grave so much of 
the gaiety of nations, yet bountifully left 
so much of it behind, of which even the 
passage of Time, more perilous to humor- 
ists than death itself, can hardly rob us— 
that deep-hearted comedian who was so 
great an artist of laughter because of the 
tears and the poetry that were in him, 
compounded with all the drollery—that 
Mark Twain who could alike create for 
us a Tom Sawyer and a Huckleberry 
Finn, tell with all a poet’s insight and 
pity the story of Joan of Arc, and weave 
a fantasy at once so dream-like and so 
human as The Prince and the Pauper. 
Only one other writer of our time has 
approached him in the understanding of 
that whimsical animal the boy, that 
many-sided genius who has told us the 
story of The Drums of the Fore and Aft, 
and set Kim astride of the old cannon 


in the market-place of Lahore. 
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The Animal-Shop 


AN OLD-FASHIONED STORY 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


R. TCM TWITTER slapped the 
door shut on a saucy gust of wind 
with the triumphant air of having 


excluded every variety of woe and ag- 
gravation with the flakes and wintry 
draught. It was a cold night; it blew 
high, with a dust of snow in the gale, 
and there was aggravation enough in th 
frosty darkness for Mr. Twitter’s bones, 
and woe enough for his spirit in the 
sullen eross-currents of work-people going 
past in the bitter obscurity. But having 
closed the door with a swift and victori- 
ous bang, Mr. Twitter hopped around, 
cocked his head, and perked about his 
little shop, in glances of the sharpest, 
from the floor to the ceiling and all over 
the walls, with a shining smile of satis- 
faction. He twittered—that is to say, he 
chuckled—and he snatched off his cap, and 
stamped his feet, and rubbed his hands, 
and began to turn a jovial rosy color. He 
cried, blithely, “ Hello there, all you lit- 
tle folks!’ and, “ Ah-ha, ye rascals!” and, 
“ How-dy do!” Then he slipped off his 
great coat quick as a flash, and trimmed 
the lights, and dashed at the scowling 
stove and gave it a furious shaking; 
whereupon the little shop, which had 
been gloomy and silent in the absence of 
the singular proprietor, glowed with light 
and warmth and awoke to vociferous 
jubilation. 

Mr. Twitter was a spare fellow, with 
a lean, shaven face, furnished with pleas- 
antly snapping gray eyes, fun-loving 
lips much used to pursing, and a long, 
agreeably curved nose like a beak of en- 
gaging proportions. He was jaunty and 
rosy and nimble; and he sparkled with 
genial friendliness from his flashing bald 
pate to the polished tips of his toes. His 
eyes twinkled, his face shone, his rounded 
waistcoat expressed its satisfaction, his 
legs were of a humorous cut and habit. 

Standing presently in the middle of the 
floor, his long legs spread wide, his hands 





deep down in his breeches pockets, his 
head cocked once more, his ears wide 
open, his eyes twinkling, his brows lifted 
so high in delighted expectation that each 
described a tall isosceles triangle, Mr. 
Twitter cried again: “Ah-ha, ye little 
scallawags! Glad t’ see the old gentle- 
man, eh? Everybody hungry?” And he 
went “ Tweet, tweet!’ with ingratiating 
sweetness, as if addressing a canary with 
fluency and the most intimate familiarity 
in its own language; and he whistled 
with furious authority, as if summon- 
ing a wilful old dog to his heels. And 
in spite of these loud and happy salu- 
tations, there was not a soul in the 
shop. Not a_ soul! gut had = such 
a shocking assertion confronted Mr. 
['witter he would ‘instantly have demol- 
ished it—with argument, with contempt, 
with ridicule; and all quite to his own 
satisfaction. “Not a soul in the shop? 
Preposterous!” Mr. Twitter might have 
snorted. “Nota soul? Ha! There are 
souls on the shelves, souls under the 
counters, souls in the shop windows, souls 
suspended from the ceiling. Not a soul? 
Bosh!” Mr. Twitter fancied he had kept 
that little shop long enough to know what 
he was talking about! 

There he stood, at any rate, alone and 
expectant in the middle of the floor, ex- 
quisitely delighted, going “Tweet!” and 
“Tweet, tweet!” and thrilling and war- 
bling away as if absorbed in amiable 
conversation. 

“ Tweet ?” inquired Mr. Twitter, archly. 

“ Tweet, tweet, tweet!” was the reply. 

“Tweet, tweet!” Mr. Twitter expostu- 
lated. 

Whatever this last communication 
amounted to—and there is, of course, no 
means of telling—it evoked a storm of 
twitters and ¢hirps in remonstrance. 

“Tweet!” Mr. Twitter was compelied 
to agree. 

In short, Mr. Twitter was the keeper 
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of an animal-shop; and if he were not 
on conversational terms with every friend- 
ly bird and beast therein domiciled, he 
was either a rogue of vast pretensions or 
an old fellow devoted overmuch to tom- 
foolery in his idle moments. 


Except for a slight list to starboard, 
and a rakish little tilt to the roof, and 
an air of defiant old-fashion, Mr. Twit- 
ter’s establishment was outwardly correct 
in every particular. It was a little old 
building of white frame, two-storied, with 
something additional in the way of a 
high-angled garret. It had wide shop 
windows below, lifted somewhat above 
the pavement and flanking a broad, black 
door with a brass knocker and fluted white 
columns; and it had a row of green- 
shuttered windows above, coming close to 
the eaves and frankly thrown back, as if 
the apartment beyond had nothing in the 
wide world to conceal. Running the width 
of the shop, over the windows and doors, 
was the legend: Thomas Twitter. It in- 
dicated merely that one Thomas Twitter 
did business within. Something more 
was communicated by an obscure little 
sign over the door: Twitter Academy. 
But concerning the sort and worth of 
the learning imparted within no infor- 
mation was betrayed; the toothsome lit- 
tle mystery remained discreet and in- 
viting: Twitter Academy—and not an- 
other word. 

Tom Twitter’s astonishing argument 
with the canaries, which he had now per- 
tinaciously renewed, was interrupted by 
the shy arrival of a customer from the 
windy night. The door opened; a blast 
of snowy wind leaped in, but a soft clos- 
ing of the door shut out the eager, frosty 
crowd of gusts behind. And there stood 
the Little Girl—a dear, dark little creature 
of an elderiy gravity, with a shawl over 
her head and a lively bundle, snugly 
wrapped in a corner, held close and anx- 
iously in her warm arms. She was not 
such a patron as Tom Twitter was used 
to receiving; there was no equipage out- 
side—there was no maid, there was no 
footman. The Little Girl was lowly and 
alone. Tom Twitter turned, without for 
an instant remitting his contention with 
the birds: and having discovered the Lit- 
tle Girl’s shy waiting, and having divined 
her errand, and having been saddened a 


little, perhaps, by her delicate loveliness 
dwelling in the inimical tenement world, 
he proceeded to deal with her precisely 
as if she had been of exalted station, prac- 
tising his tricks all the more willingly, 
no doubt, because she was not. That is 
to say, he smiled, he performed a charm- 
ing bow, he smiled once more, with his 
head on one side and his eyes twinkling, 
and he lifted a gravely warning finger to 
command discretion. 

“TIush!” he whispered, darkly. “ On 
moment, please!” 

Thereupon Tom Twitter redoubled his 
assault upon the econtumacious cana- 
ries in the little cages. He whistled 
in all sorts of ways; he pleaded, he 
argued, he scolded, he asserted, de- 
clared, replied, rejoined, and retorted; 
he warned and expostulated, all with many 
oratorical tricks of hands and counte- 
nance; and he concluded at last with a 
rapid peroration of trills and chirps by 
which any but the most obstinately opin- 
ionated canaries known to the ornitholo- 
gists must surely have been convinced of 
their error. And by this time, as Tom 
Twitter had foreseen and intended, the 
Little Girl was so absorbed in the singular 
affair—so delighted with Tom Twitter’s 
behavior, which was more like a story 
than anything she had hitherto encoun- 
tered—and altogether so charmed with 
Tom Twitter’s politeness—that her shy- 
ness had vanished and she seemed to have 
known Tom Twitter all the days of her 
life. 

“Were you talking to them?” she de- 
manded, her dark eyes wide with wonder. 

“T sha’n’t commit myself,” said Tom 
Twitter, flatly. 

“T almost believe 

“ Not a word!” eried Tom Twitter. 

The Little Girl gravely regarded him. 
“T believe you were,” she declared, mak- 
ing up her mind. “I really do.” It was 
a delicious adventure. 

“Very well,” said Tom Twitter; “you 
may think what you like. J’m not re- 
sponsible.” 

“You were!” the Little Girl exulted. 

“Ton’t expect me to deny it.” 

“Well!” the Little Girl gasped. “I 
never heard of such a thing. I shouldn't 
have believed it if I hadn’t caught you 
at it. I did catch you, didn’t I?” 

“Observe that I say nothing,” Tom 
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“WERE YOU TALKING TO THEM?” SHE DEMANDED 
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Twitter protested, as if thoroughly warned 
that whatever he might say would be used 
against him. “ Not a word, mind you! 
And now,” he rattled on, in guilty haste 
to divert the Little Girl’s attention, his 
eye sharply on the struggling bundle in 
her arms, his forefinger pointing, “how 
much d’ye want for that dog?” 

The Little Girl jumped. She stared 
horrified at Tom Twitter; and re- 
treated a step, her dark eyes widening 
still, and she gripped the bundle with 
such tight affection that it emitted a small 
yelp of complaint. And had Tom Twit- 
ter not at that very instant luckily 
burst into a tintinnabulant peal of 
laughter she would have bolted and 
vanished for good and all. 

“Not for sale, eh?” 
roared. “ Ha, ha, ha!” 

Tom Twitter was twinkling in such a 
reassuring and contagious fashion—and 
he looked so very much like a pert robin 
—and the whole affair was so obviously 
nothing but the most delectable tomfool- 
ery—that the Little Girl could not help 
smiling as she shook her head. 

“Why not?” Tom Twitter wanted to 
know. 

“ Why—why—” the Little Girl faltered, 
amused with Tom Twitter’s stupidity, 
“why, because, of course!” 

“No answer!” Tom Twitter 
plained. 

“ Because I love him!” 

“T’ll bet you wouldn’t take twenty-five 
dollars for that dog,” said Tom Twitter, 
with his head sagely on one side. 

The Little Girl opened her eyes. “ You 
wouldn’t give me twenty-five dollars for 
him, would you?” she inquired, anxiously. 

“Not I!” 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“Quite sure? Ha, ha! Well, rather!” 

“Tm very glad,” said the Little Girl, 
vastly relieved. “ Because,” she ex- 
plained, “if you offered me twenty-five 
dollars for my dog I should simply have 
to sell him.” 

“Why?” Tom Twitter wanted to know 
again. 

“Oh,” the Little 
things over.” 

“ Exactly!” Tom Twitter gasped, blank- 
ly. “To tide things over, eh? Hum! I 
Just so!” Then he changed the 
subject, and donned another manner to 


she 


Tom Twitter 


com- 


irl sighed, “to tide 


see! 
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suit. “ What’s the matter with that dog?” 
he demanded. 

“ Oh, he’s sick.” 

“So?” said Tom Twitter, softly. 

“Yes, indeed,” the 
creature sighed; “ he’s 
quite a while.” 

“And you fancied,” Tom Twitter de- 
manded, “that the Twitter Academy for 
the Higher Education of Canines was a 
hospital ?” 

“Tsn’t it?” the Little Girl plainted. 

“Tt is!” Tom Twitter admitted at once. 
“ At any rate,” he qualified, with a pom- 
pous little lift of the chin, “in common 
with all other modernly equipped and 
conscientiously conducted establishments 
for the care and education of the young 
the Twitter Academy for the Higher Edu- 
eation of Canines has a perfectly ap- 
pointed infirmary in connection and a 
competent physician in constant attend- 
ance. Myself being,’ he added, in a 
very sweet way, “the competent physi- 
cian.” And he bowed most politely. “Do 
I do?” 

The Little Girl shrewdly looked him 
over. 


motherly little 
been ailing for 


“Yes,” said she, positively. 

“Name of the dog?” Tom Twitter in- 
quired, delighted. 

“ Alexander.” 

“ Age of the dog?” 

“Te’s really quite a baby.” 

“Tlow did you come by the dog?” 

“T found him,” the Little Girl replied. 
“That is,” 
cise little thing, “ he found me. 
the same thing, I suppose.” 

Tom Twitter delicately withdrew a cor- 
ner of the shawl and discovered a plebeian 
and woebegone countenance. He 
“Hum!” in a non-committal way. 
he frowned and pursed his lips. 
was ominous. 
he asked. 

The Little Girl sighed. 

“T perceive,” said Tom Twitter, cold- 
ly, “that you do not.” 

“TI do!” declared the indignant Little 
Girl. 

“That being so,” said Tom Twitter, 
sagely, “we shall have to look very care- 
fully into this. This way with the 
patient, if you please.” 


she corrected, being a pre- 


It’s really 


said, 
Then 
This 
“Do you love the dog?” 


It was blowing high: a bitter wintry 
darkness without; and Tom Twitter’s lit- 
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tle old establishment for the education 
of eanines, which seemed to have sur 
vived a hundred years of degenerating 
acquaintance with the weather, shivered 
in the wind and voiced a thousand mel 
ancholy forebodings as it never had be 
fore. All the little 
folk of the cages 
and hutches having 
now fallen quiet, 
the usually joyous 
establishment was 
uneasy and dis- 
traught when the 
physical examina- 
tion of Alexander 
was undertaken. 
The Little Girl was 
downeast, so was 
Tom Twitter, and 
so—to a pitiful de- 
gree was the 
wretched Alexan- 
der. Alexander was 
a sick dog; the 
sight of him—and 
his courageous ef 
fort to preserve a 
decent appearance 
of jollity — fairly 
anguished the be- 
holder. 

Stretched out on 
the counter, flat on 
his back, with his 
limp little legs in 
the air and_ his 
weary head lolling 

stripped bare, as 
it were, for a rigor- 
ous investigation of 
his trouble— Alex- 
ander disclosed, 
aside from well- 
defined symptoms 
of invalidism, nething whatsoever to in- 
vite the affections. He was a long, gawky 
little youngster, white of color, but with a 
surprising suggestion of black spots mys- 
teriously distributed over his lank per- 
son, as though the color, honestly enough 
come by, no doubt, had declined to emerge 
beyond the skin in betrayal of Alexander’s 
mixed ancestry; and he had a _ long, 
crooked tail, with a broken tip which 
flapped helplessly about in rather drear 
response to the excitement of its major 

Vo.. CXXVI.—No. 751.— 11 





ROMISED THAT ALEXANDER WOULD 


portion; and one ear was as alertly cocked 
and as inquiring and as defiant as a bull- 
terrier’s, and the other was as loose and 
as obsequious as a hound’s; and there 
was a perfectly round, very pronounced, 
very, very black fox-terrier-like spot en- 





*ULL THROUGH 


circling one rheumy eye, as if asserting 
Alexander’s pretensions to legitimate de- 
scent. The Little Girl explained, in 
affectionate apology, that although Alex- 
ander, generally speaking, was a fox- 
terrier, he had been accused of being 
“part coach.” And with this Tom Twit- 
ter could very .well agree. In view of the 
obvious facts, he conceived the accusation 
innocuous. 

In the portentous way of a family 
physician of the old school, which Tom 
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Twitter had cultivated with shrewd and 
jovial assiduity for employment in the 
delight of his patrons, Tom Twitter now 
regarded the naked Alexander, beginning 
the. difficult business of diagnosis. He 
put on his spectacles, he sighed, he pursed 
his lips, he frowned mightily, he ejacu- 
lated “ Hum!” in a fashion at once hope- 
ful and discouraging, but altogether sig- 
nificant of abounding wisdom. And then, 
great gold watch in hand, his face all 
screwed with profundity, he deliberately 
counted Alexander’s pulse; whereupon he 
said “ Tum!” again, with a little lift of 
triumph, as if he were already on the 
track of the trouble. Next he sounded 
Alexander’s lungs, tap-tap-tapping all 
over the astounded little patient’s chest 
in the most scientific way; whereupon he 
said “Hum!” once more, this time with 
a smack of satisfaction, as if nothing in 
the world could elude his professional 
acumen when his interest was really 
awakened. Finally he listened to Alex- 
ander’s heart-beat, and lifted Alexander’s 
eyelids, and poked about Alexander’s 
shrinking abdomen, and took a_ per- 
functory look at Alexander’s tongue; 
whereupon he snorted “TIum!” for the 
last time, his face all wreathed in smiles, 
his eyes gleaming, his brows victoriously 
lifted, as if he had not only run the 
trouble to earth, but had discovered him- 
self the master of it. 

“Well?” the Little Girl grimly de- 
manded, prepared for the worst. 

Tom Twitter deliberated for a moment, 
his face fallen profound; and then all 
at once he looked at the Little Girl over 
his spectacl s. 

“Ts it serious?” asked the Little Girl. 

“Tush!” Tom Twitter whispered, with 
a jerk toward the limp Alexander. “ Not 
so loud. You might alarm him.” 

“But is it serious?” 

“A hospital case, I fear.” 

The Little Girl caught her breath in 
alarm. “Oh!” she breathed. “ Will 
he—” 

“Tut, tut!” Tom Twitter interrupted, 
hurriedly. “Don’t speak the word. 

Josh! S« rious ? Yes, of course! My 
dear, everything is serious. A little neg- 
lect may make a mortal wound of a pin- 
prick. There’s nothing more alarming in 
the world than a symptom. But ”—he 
pursed his lips and impressively paused 


“fortunately you have taken Alexander’s 
trouble in time; and fortunately, too, if 
I may be permitted to say so—though I 
have no wish to be guilty of professional 
discourtesy—fortunately, too, I may add, 
you have brought Alexander to the right 
shop. Alexander shall have every care 
and attention. My skill, such as it is, is 
completely at his service. Alexander is 
young; he seems to have inherited a ro- 
bust constitution, and so far as appears— 
my examination was not, however, as ex 
haustive as it might have been—so far as 
appears, I say, he has not dissipated his 
natural endowment of good health. And 
that’s the thing that counts.” 

All this was bewildering to the Little 
Girl; but Tom Twitter’s pomposity was 
so convineing that she nodded her head 
as if she understood every word. 

“In short,” Tom Twitter heartily prom 
ised, “ Alexander will pull through. Come, 
now!” he demanded, “have you the cour- 
age to leave him with me?” 

“Tf it doesn’t cost too—” 

“Cost!” cried Tom Twitter. “ My dear 
child, you shame the profession! Never 

never again so long as you live—speak 
of the fee to a physician in the early 
stages of his professional activity. Come, 
now, will you part with Alexander?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the Little Girl. 
- Thank you.” 

“Very well,” said Tom Twitter. 
“That’s settled. Alexander shall have a 
compartment in the Junior Dormitory 
for the night. This way, if you please. 
The sooner he’s stowed away the _ bet- 
ter.” And with that, having taken Alex- 
ander in his arms, and put a collar and 
chain in his own pocket, Tom Twitter 
led the way to a little back stair. 


Following close and timidly on the 
nimble heels of Tom Twitter, the Little 
Girl presently found herself in a dim 
apartment overlooking the street. A point 
of gas-light, nothing more—except a radi- 
ance of wintry moonlight falling at inter- 
vals through the windows. There was a 
little stirring in the shadows as Tom 
Twitter tiptoed within—heavy breathing, 
a whimper, a mournful bark. The Little 
Girl started. Tom Twitter whispered, 
“Hush!” They waited for quiet, the 
Little Girl meanwhile staring about. And 
here, indeed, was a singular place! A 
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wide deal bench, divided into a row of 
commodious compartments, precisely as 
in a dog show, ran the length of two 
sides of the room; and in almost every 
compartment—and there must surely have 
been a round dozen of them—one of Tom 
Twitter’s resident pupils was sound asleep, 
comfortably curled up on a bed of clean 
straw, with a bowl of water beside him 
for the dread emergency of wakefulness. 
It was an airy chamber, agreeably full of 
frost, with the windows dropped a little 
at the top, as in all well-regulated dormi- 
tories. And the floor was of polished 
hard wood, a wide, clear, inviting space, 
as clean-swept as the floor of a gym- 
nasium, which it much resembled. And 
there was a high wainscoting of oak, with 
‘reamy walls above, upon which, executed 
in resplendent old-English characters, a 
number of old-fashioned maxims grim- 
ly did their duty by a new and doubtless 
heedless generation. 

“There Is No Royal Road To Learn- 
ing,” they declared, in tones as robust 
as of old. “ Proficiency Is the Reward of 
Industry.” 

Well, here obviously was Tom Twitter’s 
dormitory: the rows of sleeping residents 
made that plain enough; and here, too— 
as there could be no misunderstanding 
the significance of the maxims—was the 
school-room of the Twitter Academy for 
the Higher Education of Canines. But 
the Little Girl could make neither head 
nor tail of the curious paraphernalia of 
instruction. There was a round globe, 
for example, gaudily painted in segments 
of red, white, and blue; and there was a 
long, cylindrical affair of basket-work 
open at both ends; and there were hoops, 
both great and small, one of which, it 
was plain, had once been stretched with 
white paper, like the head of a drum, but 
was now shattered, as if one of Tom Twit- 
ter’s pupils had impishly jumped straight 
through it; and there were little wooden 
chairs, and a little wooden cannon, and a 
charming see-saw, all painted white and 
adorned with gilt trimmings; and there 
was a whole series of velvet-covered ped- 
estals, and various articles of wearing 
apparel (including a very small top-hat), 
and a miniature bicycle, and a number 
of gymnastic appliances for which the 
Little Girl could discover no reasonable 
utility whatsoever. And so the Little 


Girl was mightily mystified; but had she 
been acquainted with the useful occupa- 
tions to which highly educated canines 
may aspire she would at glance have 
solved every difficulty which the para- 
phernalia presented to the understanding. 

When Tom Twitter had installed Alex- 
ander and patted and smoothed him into 
contentment with his surprising situa- 
tion, and when he had whispered to the 
Little Girl that Alexander’s next neigh- 
bor was a wealthy little Blue Ribbon 
Pomeranian, of fashionable lineage, to be 
sure, but to be commended neither for 
cleverness nor industry, for the sad young 
raseal was not yet advanced beyond the 
Kindergarten Department, though he had 
been resident quite long enough to have 
been graduated with modest accomplish- 
ments—he led the way back to the shop 
and there confronted the Little Girl with 
a proud and sparkling countenance. 

“Now,” said he, “how about Alex- 
ander’s education ?” 

The Little Girl smiled. “TI hadn’t 
thought of sending him to school,” she 
chuckled. 

“Tigh time to think of it!” Tom 
Twitter declared, accusingly. 

“T really don’t know.” 

“T strongly advise it,” urged Tom Twit 
ter; “he’s a capable youngster.” 

ITe’s not very clever.” 
‘Sharp as a needle!” 

“And he’s not very well bred.” 

“As for breeding,” said Tom Twitter, 
loftily. “I may confidentially inform you, 
my dear, that I find the aristocracy aston- 
ishingly dull.” 

The Little Girl deliberated. “ Per- 


haps,” she began, 4 


“ 


if the expense 

‘Not a cent of expense !” eried Tom 
Twitter. “ Alexander shall have a scholar- 
ship. The Twitter Academy,” he ran on, 
with his chin up, “is amply able to pro- 
vide free board and tuition for impecu- 
nious and deserving dogs—and, indeed, 
makes a happy practice of doing so.” And 
he bowed. “I’m quite sure,” he added, 
“that Alexander would not only distin- 
guish himself, but honor the institution. 
The academy would be proud to accept 
him on any terms.” 

“ We-ell—” the Little Girl yielded. 

“Good!” eried Tom Twitter. “Tl 
make a man of him. Why, my dear,” 
he declared, enthusiastically, “ when IT get 
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through with that youngster’s education 
he’ll be worth twenty-five dollars!” 


The Little Girl started. “I think Ill 
not have him educated,” said she. 

“But, my dear—” 

- No,” the Little Girl protested, ob- 


stinately. “I don’t want him to be worth 
twenty-five dollars. I might have to sell 
him, you see, to—to—to tide us over.” 

“ Oh, come, now,” Tom Twitter begged. 
‘You’re not going to be selfish enough to 
deny Alexander 

“Oh, my, no!’ 

“Well, then?” 

“ We-ell—” the Little Girl yielded for 
the second time. 

* Good!” Twitter again. 
“And now,” said he, coming straight to 
the point, “do you intend Alexander for 
a professional career?” 


’ 


cried Tom 


“T don’t know what you mean.” 
“ Vaudeville or circus?” 
“Oh, my, no!” 

“Exactly!” Tom Twitter agreed. “I 
understand. What you desire for Alex- 
ander is a cultural designed to 


course 


advance him in the social graces. Noth- 
ing profound—nothing perilous. An ex- 


cellent idea, my dear! 
Splendid! 
discreetly employed in 


The very thing! 
A little learning of that sort, 
life, will 
surely further Alexander’s fortunes and 
may fortuitously be the means of intro- 
him to 
Very well, then,” 


after 


world. 
Tom Twitter 
tinued, tapping his forehead and begin- 
ning to pace the floor in a determined 
endeavor to arrange a suitable course of 
for Alexander 
these specifications. Hum! 
Precisely !’—and he seemed now to have 
decided the matter to the satisfaction of 
his professional wisdom. “TI shall recom- 
mend, in the circumstances, if you will 
permit me, a course in Polite Deportment 


ducing the fashionable 


con- 


instruction according to 


“ Let me see. 


and Parlor Tricks. What d’ye say t’ 
that? Mm-m?” 

“Tt sounds very nice,” the Little Girl 
agreed. 

“Permit me to elaborate,” said Tom 
Twitter. And on he rattled, reciting 


glibly from the published curriculum of 
the Academy, which he had off by heart, 
and which anybody might have had to 
read for the asking, for there was a sheaf 
of those diverting pamphlets on the coun- 
ter: “Course in Polite Deportment and 
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Parlor Tricks. 
when 


Elementary. (a) To speak 
(b) to shake the hand 
when proffered; (c) to leap through the 


spoken to; 


arms at the word of command, said arms 
being held in the form of a hoop with the 
hands locked; (d) to 
variety when thrown by 
mistress ) 


fetch objects of any 
the 
remaining in plain view; 


master (or 
and 
and (e) to counterfeit the appearance of 
death and to assume the posture of prayer. 
Same Course, Advanced. (a) To sit up 
()) to perambulate on 
the posterior extremities; (c) to wear a 
top-hat, band, 
when either sitting up on the haunches or 
perambulating on the posterior extremi- 
(d) to seize between the teeth and 
there retain a pipe when wearing a top 
hat, by an and 
sitting up on the haunches or perambu- 


on the haunches; 


by means of an elastic 


ties; 


means of elastic band, 
lating on the posterior extremities; and 
(e) to the movements of the 
waltz when in a perpendicular position on 
There!” Tom 


“s How’s 


simulate 


the posterior extremities. 
Twitter 
that ?” 
“Tt seems to be very difficult,” was the 
best the Little Girl could manage. 
“Difficult? Bosh!” Twitter. 
“You just leave it to Bob Seotch and 
me. And that reminds me, 
with an accomplished bow; 


concluded, beaming. 


eried Tom 


my dear ” 
“vou really 
must oblige me by meeting my First As- 
sistant.” 


“T should like to,” 
politely. 


said the Little Girl, 


‘A charming fellow!” Tom Twitter 
promised. 

With a flourish so gallant, indeed, that 
it exhibited the very essence of the virtue 
of the Acad my’s course in Polite Deport- 
ment, Tom and smiled, 


and raised his eyebrows in a most polite 


Twitter bowed 
interrogation, and said, “ One moment, if 
and skipped back to the 
And he whistled “ Whee, whee, 
whee, whee!” as if confidently expecting 
a response. 


you please,” 
stair. 


But there was no response. 
Not a stir. The little 
shop, above and below, was quiet except 
for a sleepy twittering and the noises of 
the rampant Tom Twitter was 
shocked; and he started, and he lifted 
his eyebrows still higher, and he flushed, 
and he seowled, and his countenance 
twisted with indignation, and he whistled 
“Whee, whee, whee, whee!” 


Not a whisper. 


gale. 


once more, 
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IT WAS STAGE-FRIGHT 


this time rapidly, with an outraged as- 
sertion of authority. And still there was 
no response, not a sound of it. And 
Tom Twitter, quite purple with anger, 
gasped and snorted, and stamped his foot, 
and clapped his hands, and whistled one 
more, as if for the very last time, the hour 
of grace being past, ~ W hee—whee—whee 

whee!” with such threatening signif- 
icance that the very dead must have 
responded to the command. 

“There!” Tom Twitter gloated. “ That 
ll feteh the villain!” 

Tom Twitter harkened; the Little 
Girl harkened. It was a moment most 
tense and important. And there was a 
slow stirring above. It was followed 
much to the relief of Tom Twitter—by 
a lazy shuffle which Tom Twitter seemed 
to understand. And then footsteps 
sounded from the stair: a thump, a de- 
laved thump-thump, another shuffle, a 
scratching, a silence, a second scratching, 
and a slow, heavy thump-thump-thump. 
Somebody was evidently descending. But 
who? The Little Girl was distracted. 
And then a thump from the stair and a 
thump-thump; and then a pause—and 
















NEITHER MORE NOR LESS 


then a long, hopeless, squeaking, lazy 
yawn. There was no question about the 
yawn; it was a genuine, grateful yawn, 
so frank in expression, indeed, that it 
might have been performed in solitude, 
and doubtless was executed in the blissful 
illusion of solitude. And presently the 
First Assistant, much bored by the neces 
sity, poked his head into the shop, as if 
wondering what in the world was the mat 
ter, and there stood, tired and smiling 
and fatuous, a golden-brown Collie dog, 
shaggy, sharp-pointed of nose, exquisitely 
fashioned, with a white collar apparently 
just returned from the laundry, and the 
daintiest of white-tipped feet—immensely 
bored and desirous of sleep, but still in- 
dulgently tolerant of the whimsicalities 
of Tom Twitter. 

“ Wake up, Bob Seotch!” cried Tom 
Twitter. “ For shame!” 

Bob Seotch wagged his tail. 

“My dear,” said Tom Twitter to the 
Little Girl, in the bland manner of one 
introducing a celebrity, “I present Bob 
Scotch.” 

It was a proceeding so formal that the 
Little Girl barely saved her dignity; she 
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was on the very point of dropping a 
courtesy, but she managed to restrain the 
impulse and merely bowed instead. 


i0b Seotch, you raseal!” cried Tom 
Twitter. “Come here, sir!” 

Sob Seotch shuttled across the floor. 

“Sit up, sir,” said Tom Twitter, “and 
shake hands with the Litile Lady!” 

Bob Seotch sat up and with impeccable 
politeness offered his paw. 

“Isn't he cute!” cried the Little Girl. 

“TIush!” Tom Twitter whispered. “ No 
flattery, if you please. The old scoundrel 
thinks quite enough of himself as it is.” 

Presently after that Tom Twitter said 
good night to the Little Girl and turned 
to his evening paper. 


Just 
frequently, so, too, upon occasion, it hap- 
pens in real life, as in the of the 
Little Girl grandfather, that 
Persons of Refinement come to Poverty. 
Let Death father and 
mother—let Evil Fortune step in to finish 
the miserable 


as it happens in stories, all too 


eas 
and her 


lay hands upon 


and the surviv- 


ing members of the family may be trans- 


business 


ported in a flash, as upon an evil magic 
carpet, Condition of Affluence 
to the Impecunious Circumstances of a 
Tenement During the month fol- 
lowing Alexander’s reception into the in- 
firmary of the Twitter Academy for the 
Higher Edueation of the 
course of which the Little Girl came often 
to discover the youngster’s welfare and 


from a 


Room. 


Canines, in 


progress, Tom Twitter learned, putting 
this and that together from a stream of in- 
eenuous chatter, that the Little Girl lived 
alone with her grandfather in that mean 


neighborhood. Tom Twitter learned, 
moreover, that the Little Girl’s grand- 
father, a Veteran of the Civil War, not 
having been disabled by those gallant 


services, had with much spirit refused a 
Tom Twitter learned that the 
Little Girl’s grandfather, though a Vet- 
eran, had lost his job througl no fault 
of his own, but that, with conspicuous 


pension. 


courage and hope, he was looking for an- 
other, meanwhile accomplishing what he 
could, in small “tide things 
gut Tom Twitter did not learn— 
for he knew it already—that persons of 


ways, to 
99 
over. 


refinement are particular. And know- 
ing this, Tom Twitter, an obliging old 
fellow, from the first evening of the 
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Little Girl’s return to inquire for Alex 
ander until the very day when that jovial 
canine should be graduated from the in 
stitution, puzzled his wits to devise a plan 
the Little 
Girl’s establishment, but without the least 
suecess whatsoever. 


of his own for “tiding over” 


Visiting-day came along, to be sure— 
that visiting-day should witness 
the restoved Alexander’s public perform- 
and graduation from the Twitter 
Academy for the Higher Education of 
Canines. 


which 
ance 


And the morning of the day 
passed, and noon came, and two o’clock 
of the afternoon, and half after three; 
and at four o’clock to the minute the 
Little Girl, her woes all forgotten, arrived 
in a state of delicious trepidation at Tom 
Twitter’s door. It was a clear day, blue 
and nippy and sunshiny; and there was a 
row of equipages drawn up at the curb, 
with coachmen and chauf- 
feurs stamping about and swinging their 


And 


vast excitement: old 


and footmen 
arms and growling and gossiping. 
within there was a 
Tom Twitter in his glory, looking more 
like a robin than ever, in a tight cutaway 
coat with stiff tails, and tight breeches, 
and a very high collar, and a very bright 
cravat, and with a charming and inde- 
fatigable smile, and with a voice all chirps 
; and there was a round dozen 
of joyous little boys and girls, little fash- 
ionables, every one of them, with maids 


and twitters 


attached to some, and governesses to oth- 
ers, and a jovial tutor to one spectacled 
little raseal, and all laughing and chat 
tering in free delight. And the school- 
room was in festal array — bunting and 
flowers: and there were comfortable audi- 
ence chairs at one end, and a semicircle 
of velvet-covered pedestals at the other, 
upon for the oceasion, 
sat Tom Twitter’s pupils, 
panting and grinning and 
the most excited fashion. 
There, too, to be sure, in abounding 
good humor and good health, occupying 
a higher pedestal in the middle of the 
semicircle, as if a seat of honor, sat Alex- 
ander. And midway of the exercises, in 
a speech of the neatest description, Tom 
Twitter, having first referred in compli- 
mentary terms to a young pupil of ex- 
emplary ambition and habits, 
called Alexander to illustrate, by 


which, groomed 
wagging and 


squirming in 


studious 
upon 
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THE 


means of a short performance, the truth 
of the excellent maxim that “ Proficiency 
Is the Reward of Industry.” It is true 
that in response to this invitation Alex 
ander descended from the pedestal ; it is 
true that he advanced to the middle of thi 
floor; it is true that he squatted there, 
one ear up and one ear down, as if per 
fectly willing to begin and perfectly ca- 
pable of indefinitely continuing; but it 
must most unhappily be related that when 
Tom Twitter bade him execute the ele- 
mentary exercise of sitting up, Alexander 
did nothing of the sort. It was stage- 
fright—neither more nor less. Alexander 
shivered and grinned and hung his head 
and nervously lifted one little paw after 
the other and looked about in pitiful and 
abject embarrassment. And Tom Twit- 
ter was embarrassed, too, and the Little 
Girl was so chagrined that 
she flushed like a peony in 
bloom: and Bob Seoteh old 
Bob Seotch who had devoted 
a vast amount of labor to 
illustrating for Alexander’s 
benefit every single command 
that Tom Twitter voiced in 
the weary process of tuition 

poor old Bob Seoteh was 
disgusted. 

It was Bob Seotech, how- 
ever, who saved the situation; 
for Bob Seoteh, having slyly 
retired apart, but not be- 
yond Alexande r’s cognizance, 
promptly and conspicuously 
sat up when Tom Twitter next 
commanded that evolution. 
And Alexander, his wits re- 
stored by this clandestine hint, 
immediately sat up as if of his 
own notion; and after that 
he had no difficulty whatso- 
ever in covering himself with 
glory, for he not only as- 
sumed the posture of prayer, 
perambulated on the posterior 
extremities, and fulfilled ev- 
ery other requirement of the 
course in Polite Deportment 
and Parlor Tricks, but with 
surprising ease and elegance 
performed a feat or two from 
the course in Advanced 
Acrobaties: which is to 
say that he stood on _ his 
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head, rolled the globe about, leaped 
through the paper-covered hoop, turned 
a somersault in mid-air, and walked about 
on his forelegs as if he had been born to 


that fashion of perambulation. It was a 
glorious triumph; and when it was all 
over—and when Tom Twitter had snapped 
his fingers to signify the conclusion—and 
in the midst of the cheers and hand- 
clapping — the accomplished Alexander 
bolted for the Little Girl and sprang 
right into her arms. And for a moment 
the Little Girl heard nothing of the ap 
plause, saw nothing of the smiling faces 
roundabout, her heart was thumping so 
hard with delight and her eyes were so 
blinded with grateful tears. 

“And now, young gentlemen,” cried 
Tom Twitter, turning to the frisking 
semicirele of pupils, “ the college yell!” 


“HE WANTS TO BUY MY DOG!” SHE WAILED 
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The college yell was uproariously ac- 
complished — a splendid, stirring confu- 
sion of howls, yelps, and growls! Never 
before, indeed, since those savage times 
in which the college ve I] originated, had 
a yell of such triumphant, defiant, alto- 





*"ANG THE TERMS! DAWG’'S ENGAGED, ! TELL you!” 


gether blood-curdling quality been uttered 
as the college yell—or yelp (as you will) 
—of the Tom Twitter Academy for the 
Higher Education of Canines upon that 
happy occasion. And upon the last fear- 
some growl of it there followed the bustle 
and chatter of congratulatory leave-tak- 
ing; and in the midst of this polite be- 
havior—while Tom Twitter and old Bob 
Scotch displayed the exquisite quality of 
their deportment at the school-room door 
—the Little Girl was all at once con- 
fronted by the master of the Blue Ribbon 
Pomeranian, which had _ conspicuously 
failed of even the most elementary suc- 
cess in the preliminary exercises. Master 
Eton Collar, his sturdy person polished 
from his toes to his cowlick, stood now 
genially scowling—a feat which the young 


gentleman actually accomplished — with 
his hands in his pockets, his fat legs 
spread, his black eyes sparkling in cov- 
etous regard of the talented Alexan- 
der. 

*“ Give you five dollars for your dog,” 
said he. 

The Little Girl re- 
garded Master Eton 
Collar with as near 
an approach to scorn 
as her tender little 
heart would allow. 
“Thank you,” said 
she, frigidly. “He 
isn’t for sale.” 

“ Give you six.” 

“No, thank you.” 

“ Seven.” 

“But he isn’t for 
sale.” 

“Give you ten.” 

n Stop!” eried the 
Little Girl. “ You 
you mustn't!’ 

“ Fifteen.” 

“Oh, please stop!” 
the little girl cried 
again, her eyes flood- 
ing with tears. “If 
you—if you — don’t 
stop instantly—I’ll 
I'll have to sell him!” 

“Give you twen- 
ty,” said Eton Collar, 
promptly. 

“Oh, I can’t!” the 
Little Girl moaned, 
knowing well enough that she must. Yes, 
she must! T-t-t-twenty d-d-dollars? In- 
deed, she must! And she kissed Alex- 
ander in frantic alarm and grief. “ Oh, 
please go home!” she begged of the little 
boy. “Oh, please go ’way!” Tom Twit- 
ter then approaching, having shaken the 
hand of the last little patron, she appealed 
wildly to him. “He wants to buy my 
dog!” she wailed. “ He—he—he has a 
dog of his own—and now he wants—he 
w-w-wants mine! He has everything— 
they all have everything—and they 
w-w-want m-m-more! Oh, I don’t want 
him to have my dog! Oh—oh—I 
w-w-want to k-k-keep my own dog!” And 
then she began hopelessly to sob, choking 
out, “Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” the while 
in the most heartrending way. 
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“ Twenty-five,” said Eton Collar, un- 
perturbed. 

“ Don’t you take it!” cried the frenzied 
Tom Twitter. 

“ Twenty-five,” Eton Collar repeated. 

“ No!” shouted Tom Twitter. 

The Little Girl took heart from Tom 
Twitter’s significant vehemence. “I 
won't!” she screamed in a fury. 

Eton Collar laughed. “I want that pup 

ll right,” said the sophisticated young 
jackanapes to Tom Twitter, “but I'll be 
darned if T’ll be stung for him!” 

When Master Eton Collar was gone his 
way in the tonneau of his motor-car— 
and when the curb was deserted of coach- 
men and footmen and sulky chauffeurs 
and of equipages of every description— 
and when Tom Twitter’s little shop had 
gratefully lapsed from its feverish attack 
of fashion to a normal condition of gentle 
twitters and chirps—and when Tom Twit- 
ter had soothed the Little Girl’s sobs and 
had promised to ease her conscience in 
respect to the continued possession of 
Alexander —a most extraordinary coin- 
cidenee occurred. As in stories, so, too, 
in real life, as in the ease of the Little 
Girl and Alexander, coincidence frequent- 
ly plays a beneficent part. Paul Pilli- 
grumble popped in; which is to say that 
Colonel Paul Pilligrumble of Paul Pil- 
ligrumble’s Performing Poodles provi- 
dentially peregrinated within on two 
violently agitated posterior extremities. 
And this self-same Paul Pilligrumble— 
a stout, rubicund individual, with a 
luxuriant, inky mustache curling thrice 
at the ends in a very fierce fashion, 
his whole person inevitably suggesting 
the romantic corollary of a gold-braided 
red coat, a pair of glistening Wellington 
boots, and a cracking whip—this self- 
same Paul Pilligrumble was in possession 
of a preposterously pertinent proposition. 

“ Twitter,” he gasped, in instant haste 
and need, not even waiting to catch his 
breath, “’ave you got a clever dawg ’ere 
I can ’ave for a week or two?” 

“A poodle?” 

“Don’t care a ’ang wat ’e is. My 
clown’s ill. I want a dawg—any kind of 
a dawg—that can do a comedy turn.” 

“Pilligrumble,” said Tom Twitter, 
beaming, “this is positively providential! 
I have the cleverest youngster—” 

“ Dawe’s engaged.” 

Vot. CXXVI.—No. 751.—12 





“ But—” 

“ Dawe’s engaged!” 

I say, Pilligrumble, the terms—” 
’"Ang the terms! Dawg’s engaged, I 
tell you!” 

Tom Twitter turned to the Little Girl. 
“My dear,” said he, diffidently, “it is a 
remunerative opportunity. And Alexan- 
der is quite equal to it. Would you mind 
very much—would you—would you really 
mind very much—if Alexander should 
accept a temporary engagement on the 
vaudeville stage?” 

“T think it would be a perfectly lovely 
experience for him,” replied the Little 
Girl, positively. 


“ 


“ 


Later, when the Little Girl, having left 
a warm little kiss on old Tom Twitter’s 
boyish cheek in sentient proof of thanks 
and everlasting friendship, and with such 
dear trustfulness that Tom Twitter’s eyes 
twinkled more with established love than 
anything else—when the Little Girl, I 
say, was gone happily home with the first 
week’s instalment of Alexander’s wages 
in her pocket, and was gone home, too, 
with the comfortable assurance in her 
grateful little heart that the talented and 
best-beloved Alexander would keep the pot 
a-boiling until the Veteran fell into other 
employment (which, indeed, the pre- 
cocious Alexander managed to do): and 
when the lamps were trimmed in the shop, 
and the wind was about its melancholy 
business in the night, and the stove had 
been furiously shaken inte a proper un- 
derstanding of its duty; and when old 
Tom Twitter had read every word of 
his paper, greatly to his dissatisfac- 
tion with the political condition of both 
state and nation, not to mention his dis- 
gust with a corrupt municipal admin- 
istration; and when he had stood for a 
moment in the middle of the floor, his 
eyes flashing with jovial friendliness, his 
legs spread wide, his hands in his pockets, 
his head on one side, he went “ Tweet, 
tweet!” with ingratiating sweetness, and 
at once the familiar piace, which was al- 
ready glowing with light and warmth, 
awoke to vociferous reply. 

There was a great storm of twitters and 
chirps in emphatic approval. 

“Tweet!” Mr. Twitter delightedly 
agreed. 

And I think so, too! 

















Spring Plowing, a Canadian 


Pastoral, by Horatio Walker 


EW among our foremost artists have fluctuated so 

little in aim and manner of expression as Horatio 

Walker. While his characteristics are French, they 
differ from those set up as French standards. His pictures 
show no gaiety nor any consciousness of Paris, but they 
earry a sense of life, a healthy relation to nature, and a 
clearness of meaning. For years he has portrayed with 
tremendous seriousness the humble scenes of farm life— 
men plowing, sheep-shearing, wood-cutting—and his pic- 
tures have a gravity almost tothe extent of being religious, 
because of his devotion to nature. If he received any 
impetus from Millet, he has digested whatever he may 
have taken from that painter of the soil. Besides, some- 
thing in the air of this Western continent has infused 
more hopefulness into his rural scenes, and his pictures 
have the power of lifting the mind out of its daily course, 
sounding the mystery with which reality is surrounded. 
There is no suggestion of artifice in them. His peasants 
are part of the life he portrays, and while his scenes are 
rural, they are never savage. In peaceful fields men work 
at sunrise or sunset under skies filled with mysterious 
light. He never gives us agitated action nor arbitrary 
arrangements of figures, but merely every-day farm life 
in its varying seasons, marked by dignity and a quiet mood 
of contemplation, and by kindliness of feeling toward his 
peasants and their charges. Everything seems silent and 
in reverie. Men and animals move quietly, and landscapes 
melt away in vague mists. He feels the mood and catches 
the transient beauty of the hour, the accidental glory of 
the day. This note of transitoriness is sounded through 
all his work. Back of the commonplace scenes remains 
the message of aspiration, struggle, defeat—all the various 
emotions that underlie the round of daily duties, through 
which the artist quickens our ideals. What he paints is 
only a vehicle to express himself. Nature’s reality is a 
means, not an end. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 
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The Judgment House 


A NOVEL 
BY GILBERT PARKER 


CHAPTER XVIII 


LANDRASSY’S LAST STROKE 


IDNIGHT—one o’clock, two o'clock, 
NM tree o’clock. Big Ben boomed the 

hours, and from St. James’ Palace 
came the stroke of the quarters, lighter, 
quicker, almost pensive in tone. From St. 
James’ Street below came no sounds at last. 
The clatter of the hoofs of hansom horses had 
ceased, the rumble of drays carrying their 
night freights, the shouts of the newsboys 
making sensation out of rumors made in 
a newspaper office, had died away. Peace 
came, and a silver moon gave forth a soft 
light which embalmed the old thorough- 
fare, and added a tenderness to its worka- 
day dignity. In only one window was there 
a light at three o’clock. It was the window 
of Ian Stafford’s sitting-room. 

He had not left the Foreign Office till 
nearly ten o’clock, then had had a light 
supper at his club, and had written letters 
there, and after a long walk up and down 
the Mall had, with reluctant feet, gone to 
his chambers. 

The work which for years he had striven 
to do for England had been accomplished. 
The Great Understanding was complete. 
In the words of the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Embassy, “‘Mennaval had delivered 
the goods,”’ and an arrangement had been 
arrived at, completed this very night, 
which would leave England free to face her 
coming trial in South Africa without fear 
of trouble on her flank or in the rear. 

The key was turned in the lock, and that 
lock had been the original device and design 
of Ian Stafford. He had done a great 
work for civilization and humanity; he 
had made improbable, if not impossible, 
a European war. The Kaiser knew it, 
Franz Joseph knew it, Nicholas knew it, 
the White House knew it, and its master 
nodded with satisfaction, for John Bull 
was “waking up’—getting a move on. 
America might have her own family quarrel 
with John Bull, but when it was John Bull 


versus the world, not even James G. Blaine 
would have been prepared to see the 


old lion too deeply wounded. Even 
Landrassy, ambassador of Slavonia, 
had smiled grimly when he met Ian 


Stafford on the steps of the Moravian Em- 
bassy. He was artist enough to appreciate 
a well-played game, and, in any case, he had 
had done all that mortal man could 
in the way of intrigue and tact and de- 
vice. He had worked the international 
press as well as it had ever been worked; 
he had distilled poison here and rose- 
water there; he had again and again baffled 
the English Foreign Office, again and again 
cut the ground from under Ian Stafford’s 
feet; and if he could have staved off the 
pact, the secret international pact, by one 
more day, he would have gained the vic- 
tory for himself, for his country, for the 
alliance behind him. 

One day, but one day, and the world 
would never have heard of Ian Stafford! 
England would then have approached her 
conflict with the cup of trembling at her 
lips, and there would be a new disposition 
of power in Europe, a new dominating 
force in the diplomacy and the relations 
of the peoples of the world. It was Lan- 
drassy’s own last battlefield of wit and 
scheming, of intellect and ambition. If he 
failed in this, his sun would set soon. He 
was too old to carry on much longer. He 
could not afford to wait. He was at the 
end of his career, and he had meant this 
victory to be the crown of his long services 
to Slavonia and the world. 

But to him was opposed a man who was 
at the beginning of his career, who needed 
this victory to give him such a start as 
few men get in that field of retarded re- 
wards, Diplomacy. It had been a man at 
the end of the journey, and a man at 
the beginning, measuring skill, playing 
as desperate a game as was ever played. 
If Landrassy won—Europe a red battle- 
field, England at bay; if Ian Stafford won— 
Europe at peace, England secure. Ambi- 
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tion and patriotism intermingled, and only 
He who made human nature knew how much 
was pure patriotism and how much pure 
ambition. It was a great stake. On this 
day of days to Stafford destiny hung trem- 
bling, each hour that passed was throbbing 
with unparalleled anxiety, each minute of 
it was to be the drum-beat of a funeral 
march or the note of a Te Deum. 

Not more uncertain was the roulette- 
wheel spinning in De Lancy Scovel’s house 
than the wheel of diplomacy which Ian 
Stafford had set spinning. Rouge ou noir 
—it was no more, no less. But Ian had 
won; England had won—black had been 
beaten. 

Landrassy bowed suavely to Ian as they 
met outside Mennaval’s door in the early 
evening of this day, when the business was 
accomplished, the former coming out, the 
latter going in. 

“Well, Stafford,” Landrassy said in 
smooth tones and with a jerk of the head 
backward, ‘“‘the tables are deserted, the 
croupier is going home. But perhaps you 
have not come to play?” 

Ian smiled lightly. ‘I’ve come to get my 
winnings—as you say,” he retorted. 

Landrassy seemed to meditate pensively. 
“Ah yes, ah yes, but I’m not sure that 
Mennaval hasn’t bolted with the bank 
and your winnings, too!” 

His meaning was clear—and _ hateful. 
Before Ian had a chance to reply, Landrassy 
added in a low, confidential voice, saturated 
with sardonic suggestion, “To tell you the 
truth,” he said, “I had ceased to reckcn 
with women in diplomacy. I thought it 
was dropped with the Second Empire; but 
you have started a new dispensation— 
évidemment, évidemment. . . . Still Menna- 
val goes home with your winnings. Eh, 
bien, we have to pay for our game! Allons 
gai |” 

Before Ian could reply—and what was 
there to reply to insult couched in highly 
diplomatic language?—Landrassy had step- 
ped sedately away, swinging his gold-headed 
cane and humming to himself. 

“Dueling had its merits,” Ian said to 
himself, as soon as he had recovered from 
the first effect of the sdft, savage insolence. 
“There is no way to deal with our Lan- 
drassys except that, except to beat them, 
as I have done, in the business of life.’’ 

He tossed his head with a little pardon- 
able pride, as it were, to soothe his heart, 
and then went in to Mennaval. There, 


in the arrangements to be made with Mo- 
ravia he forgot the galling incident; and for 
hours afterward it was set aside. When, 
however, he left his club after supper, and 
after scribbling letters which he put in 
his pocket absent-mindedly, and having 
completed his work at the Foreign Office, 
it came back to his mind with sudden and 
scorching force. 

Landrassy’s insult to Jasmine rankled as 
nothing had ever rankled in his mind be- 
fore, not even that letter which she had 
written him so long ago announcing her 
intended marriage to Byng. He was fresh 
from the first triumph of his life: he ought 
to be singing with joy, shouting to the four 
corners of the universe his pride, walking on 
air, finding the world a good, kind place 
made especially for him—his oyster to 
open, his nut which he had cracked; yet here 
he was fresh from the applause of his chief, 
with a strange heaviness at his heart, a 
gloom upon his mind out of all keeping 
with the Splendid Fact. 

Victory in his great fight—and love; he 
had them both; and so he said to himself 
as he opened the door of his rooms and 
entered upon their comfort and quiet. He 
had love, and he had success; and the 
one had helped to give him the other, help- 
ed in a way which was wonderful, and 
so brilliantly skilful and delicate! As he 
poured out a glass of water, however, the 
thought stung him that the nature of the 
success and its value depended on the nature 
of the love and its value. As the love was, 
so was the success, no higher, no different, 
since the one, in some deep way, begot the 
other. Yes, it was certain that the thing 
could not have been done at this time with- 
out Jasmine, and if not at this time, then 
the chances were a thousand to one that it 
never could be done at any time; for Eng- 
land’s enemies would be on her back while 
she would have to fight in South Africa. 
The result of that would mean a shattered, 
humiliated land, with a people in pawn to 
the will of a rising power across the northern 
sea. That it had been prevented just in the 
nick of time was due to Jasmine, his fate, 
the power that must beat in his veins till 
the end of all things. 

Yet what was the end to be? To-day 
he had buried his face in that wonder- 
ful cloud of hair and had kissed her; 
and with it, almost on the instant, 
had come the end of his great struggle 
for England and himself; and for that he 
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vas willing to pay any price that time and 

Nemesis might demand—any price save 
one. 
As he thought of that one price his lips 
tightened, his brow clouded, his eyes half 
closed with shame. 

Rudyard Byng was his friend, whose 
bread he had eaten, whom he had known 
since they were boys at school. He 
remembered acutely Rudyard’s words to 
him that fateful night when he had dined 
with Jasmine alone—“ You will have much 
to talk about, to say to each other, such old 
friends as you are.” He recalled how 
Rudyard had left them, trusting them, 
happy in the thought that Jasmine would 
have a pleasant evening with the old 
friend who had first introduced him to 
her, and that the old friend would enjoy 
his eager Lospitality. Rudyard had blown 
his friend’s trumpet wherever men would 
listen to him; had proclaimed Stafford as 
the coming man; and this was what he had 
done to Rudyard! 

This was what he had done; but what 
did he propose todo? What of the future? 
To go on in secret, in miserable intrigue, 
degrading to mind and body, twisting the 
nature, making demands upon life out of 
all those usual ways in which walk love and 
companionship—paths that lead through 
gardens of poppies, maybe, but finding 
gray wilderness at the end? Never, “Alone 
and absolute and free”; never the right 
to take the loved one by the hand before 
all the world and say: “We two are one, 
and the reckoning of the world must be 
made with both.” Never to have the 
right to stand together in pride before 
the wide-eyed many and say: “See what 
you choose to see, say what you choose to 
say, do what you choose to do—we do not 
eare.”’ The open sharing of worldly success; 
the inner joys which the world may not see 
—these things could not be for Jasmine 
and for him. 

Yet he loved her. Every fibre in his 
being thrilled to the thought of her. But 
as his passion beat like wild music in his 
veins, a blindness suddenly stole into 
his sight, and in deep agitation he 
got up, opened the window, and looked 
out into the night. For long he stood gaz- 
ing into the quiet street, and watched a 
daughter of the night, with dilatory steps 
and neglected mien, go up towards the more 
frequented quarter of Piccadilly. Life was 
grim in so much of it, futile in more, 
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ve 


feeble at the best, foolish in the .ight of a 
single generation or a single century or a 
thousand years! I+ was only reasonable 
in the vast proportions of eternity. It had 
only little sips of happiness to give, not 
long draughts of joy. Who drank deep, long 
draughts? Who of all the men and women 
he had ever known? Who had had the 
primrose path without the rain of fire, the 
cinders beneath the feet, the gins and the 
nets spread for them? 

Yet might it not be that here and there 
people were permanently happy? And had 
things been different, might not he and 
Jasmine have been of the radiant few? 
He desired her above all things; he was 
willing to sacrifice all—all for her, if need 
be; and yet there was that which he could 
not, would not face. All or nothing—all 
or nothing! If he must drink of the cup 
of sorrow and passion mixed, then it would 
be from the full cup. 

With a stifled exclamation he sat 
down and began to write. Again and 
again he stopped to think, his face lined 
and worn and old; then he wrote on and 
on. Ambition, hope, youth, the Foreign 
Office, the chancelleries of Europe, the perils 
of impending war, were all forgotten, or 
sunk into the dusky streams of subcon- 
sciousness. One thought dominated him. 
He was playing the game that has baffled 
all men, the game of eluding destiny; and, 
like all men, he must break his heart in the 
playing. 

“Jasmine,” he wrote, “this letter, this 
first real letter of love which I have ever 
written you, will tell you how great that love 
is. It will tell you, too, what it means to me, 
and what I see before us. To-day I surrender- 
ed to you all of me that would be worth your 
while keeping, if it was so that you might 
take and keep it. When I kissed you, I set the 
seal upon my eternal offering to you. You 
have given me success. It is for that I 
thank you with all my soul, but it is not 
for that I love you. Love flows from other 
fountains than gratitude. It rises from the 
well which has its springs at the beginning of 
the world, where those beings lived who loved 
before there were any gods at all, or any faiths, 
or any truths save the truth of being. 

“But it is because what I feel belongs to 
something in me deeper than I have ever 
known that, since we parted a few hours ago, 
I see all in a new light. You have brought 
to me what perhaps could only have come as 
it did—through fire and cloud and storm. I 
did not will it so, indeed, I did not wish it so, 
as you know; but it came in spite of all. And 
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I shall speak to you of it as to my own soul. 
I want no illusions, no self-deception, no pre- 
tense to be added to my debt to you. With 
wide-open eyes I want to look at it. I know, 
how well I know, that this love of mine for 
you is my fate, the first and the last passion 
of my soul! And to have known it with all 
its misery,—for misery there must be; misery, 
Jasmine, there is—to have known it, to have 
felt it, the great overwhelming thing, goes far 
to compensate for all the loss it so terribly 
exposes. It has brought me, too, my life’s 
ambition. With the full revelation of all that 
I feel for you came that which gives me place 
in the world, confers on me the right to open 
doors which otherwise were closed to me. 
You have done this for me; but what have 
I done for you! . . . One thing is forced upon 
me, which I must do now while I have the 
sight to see and the mind to understand. 

“TI eannot go on with things as they are. 
I cannot face Rudyard, and give myself to 
hourly deception. I think that yesterday, 
a month ago, I could have done so, but not 
now. I cannot walk the path which will 
be paved with revolting things—revolting 
to us both. My love for you, damnable 
as it would seem in the world’s eyes, 
prevents it. It is not small enough to 
be sustained or made secure in its fulfilment 
by the devices of intrigue. And I know that 
if it is so with me, it must be a thousand times 
so with you. Your beauty would fade and 
pass under the stress and meanness of it; 
your heart would reproach me even when you 
smiled; you would learn to hate me even when 
you were resting upon my hungry heart. 
You would learn to loathe the day when 
you said, Let me help you. Yet, Jasmine, 
I know that you are mine; that you were 
mine long ago, even when you did not know, 
and were captured by opportunity to do what, 
with me, you felt you could not do. You were 
captured by it; but it has not proved what it 
promised. You have not made the best of 
the power into which you came, and you could 
not do so, because the spring from which all 
the enriching waters of married life flow was 
dry. Poor Jasmine! poor illusion of a wild 
young heart which reached out for the golden 
city of the mirage! 

“But now! . . . Two ways spread out, and 
only two, and one of these two I must take— 
for your sake. There is the third way, but 
I will not take it—for your sake and for my 
own. I will not walk in it ever. Already my 
feet are burned by the fiery path, already I am 
choked by the smoke and the ashes. No. 
I cannot atone for what has been, but I can 
try and gather up the chances that are left. 


“You must come with me away—away, to 
start life afresh, somewhere, somehow; or I 
must go alone on some enterprise from which 
I shall not return. You cannot bear what 


is, but, together, having braved the world, 
we could look into each other’s eyes without 
shrinking, knowing that we had been at least 
true to each other, true at the last to the 
thing that binds us, taking what Fate gave 
without repining, because we had faced all 
that the world can do against us. It would 
mean that I should leave diplomacy for- 
ever, give up all that so far has possessed 
me in the business of life; but I should 
not lament. I have done the one big thing 
I wanted to do, I have cut a swath in the 
field. I have made some principalities and 
powers reckon with me. It may be I have 
done all I was meant to do in doing that 
—it may be. In any case, the thing I did 
would stand as an accomplished work, it 
would represent one definite and original 
thing; one piece of work in design all my own, 
in accomplishment as much yours as mine. 
... To go then—together—with only the one 
big violence to the conventions of the world, 
and take the law into our own hands? 
Rudyard, who understands life’s violence, 
would understand that; what he could never 
understand would be perpetual artifice, un- 
seemly secretiveness. He himself would have 
been a great filibuster in the olden days; he 
would have carried off the wives and daugh- 
ters of the chiefs and kings he conquered; but 
he would never have stolen into the secret 
garden at night and filched with the hand of 
the sneak-thief—never. 

“To go with me—away, and start afresh. 
There will be always work to do, always hu- 
manity that suffers to be helped. We should 
help because we would have suffered, we 
should try to set right the one great mistake 
you made in not coming to me fulfilling 
the old promise long ago. To set that error 
right, even though it be by wronging Rudyard 
by one great stroke; that is better than hourly 
wronging him now with no surcease of that 
wrong. No, no, this cannot go on! You could 
not have it so. I seem to feel that you are 
writing to me now, telling me to begone for- 
ever, saying that you had given me gifts— 
success and love; and now to go and leave you 
in peace. 

“Peace, Jasmine, it is that we cry for, pray 
for, adjure the heavens for in the end. And 
all this vast passionate love of mine is the 
strife of the soul for peace, for fruition. 





“That peace we may have in another way: 
That I should go forever, now, before’ the 
terrible bond of habit has done its work, and 
bound us in chains that never fall, that even 
remain when love is dead and gone, binding 
the cold cadre to the living pain. To go now, 
with something accomplished, and turn my 
back forever on the world, with one last ef- 
fort to do the impossible thing for some great 
cause, and fail and be lost forever—do you not 
understand? Face it, Jasmine, and try and 
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see it in its true light. ... I have a friend, John 
Caxton—you know him. He is going to the 
Antarctic to find the futile thing, but 
the necessary thing so far as the knowledge 
of the world is concerned. With him, then, 
that long quiet, and in the far white spaces to 
find Peace—forever! 

“You? ... Ah, Jasmine, habit, the habit of 
enduring me, is not fixed, and in my exit 
there would be the agony of the moment, and 
then the comforting knowledge that I had 
done my best to set things right. Perhaps it 
is the one way to set things right; the fairest 
to you, the kindest, and that which has in it 
most love. The knowledge of a great love 
ended—yours and mine—would help you to 
give what you can give with fuller soul. And, 
maybe, to be happy with Rudyard at the last! 
Maybe, to be happy with him, without this 
wonderful throbbing pulse of being, but 
with «uiet, and to get a measure of what 
is due to you in the scheme of things. 
Destiny gives us in life so much and no more: 
To some a great deal in a little time, to others 
a little over a great deal of time, but never the 
full cup and the shining sky over long years. 
One’s share—small it must be, but one’s 
share! And it may be, in what has come to- 
day, in the hour of my triumph, in the busi- 
ness of life, in the one hour of revealing love, 
it may be I have had my share... . : And if 
that is so, then Peace should be my goal, 
and Peace I can have yonder in the snows. 
No one would guess that it was not accident, 
and I should feel sure that I had stopped in 
time to save you from «the worst. But it 
must be the one or the other. 

“The third way I cannot, will not, take; nor 
would you take it willingly. It would sear 
your heart and spirit, it would spoil all that 
makes you what you are. Jasmine, once for 
all 1 am your lover and your friend. I give 
you love and I give you friendship — what- 
ever comes; always that, always friendship. 
Tempus fugit sed amicitia est. 

“In my veins is a river of fire, and my heart 
is wrenched with pain; but in my soul is that 
which binds me to you, together or apart, in 
life, in death. Good night. . . . Good 
morrow. 

“Your Man, 
“TAN. 


“P.S.—I will come for your reply at eleven 
to-morrow. 
“Tan.” 


He folded the letter slowly and placed 
it in an envelope which was lying loose on 
the desk with the letters he had written at 
the Trafalgar Club, and had forgotten to 
post. When he had put the letter inside 
the envelope and stamped it, he saw that 
the envelope was one carrying the mark of 
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the Club. By aecident he had brought it 
with the letters written there. He hesitated 
a moment, then refrained from opening 
the letter again, and presently went out 
into the night and posted all his letters. 


CHAPTER XIX 
‘*TO-MORROW . .. PREPARE!” 


 deey: did not sleep. What he read 
in a letter he had found in a hallway, 
what he knew of those dark events in South 
Africa, now to culminate in a bitter war, 
and what, with the mysterious psychic 
instinct of race, he divined darkly and 
powerfully, all kept his eyes unsleeping 
and his mind disordered. More than any 
one, he knew of the inner story of the Baas’s 
vrauw during the past weeks and years; also 
he had knowledge of what was soon to 
empty out upon the groaning earth the 
entrails of South Africa, but how he knew 
was not to be discovered. Even Rudyard, 
who thought he read him like a book, only 
lived on the outer boundaries of his charac- 
ter. Their alliance was only the durable 
alliance of those who have seen Death at 
their door, and together have driven him 


back. 


Barry Whalen had regarded Krool as a 
spy; all Britishers who came and went in 
the path to Rudyard’s door had their doubts 
or their dislike of him; and to every servant 
of the household he was a dark and isolated 
figure. He never interfered with the acts 
of his fellow-servants, except in so far as 
those acts affected his master’s comfort; 
and he paid no attention to their words 
except where they affected himself. 

“When you think it’s a ghost, it’s only 
Krool wanderin’ w’ere he ain’t got no busi- 
ness,’ was the angry remark of the upper 
housemaid, whom his sudden appearance 
had startled in a dim passage one day. 

“Lor! what a turn you give me, Mr. 
Krool, spookin’ about where there’s no 
call for you to be,” she had said to him, 
and below stairs she had enlarged upon his 
enormities greatly. 

“ And Mrs. Byng, she not like him better 
as we do,” was the comment of Marie, 
the lady’s maid. “A snake in the grass— 
that is what Madame think, bien sur.” 


Slowly the night passed for Krool. His 
disturbed brain was like some dark wood 
through which flew songless birds with 
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wings of night; through which sped the 
furtive dwellers of the grass and the earth- 
covert. The real and the imaginative 
crowded the dark puriieus. He was the 
victim of his blood, his beginnings off 
there beyond the Limpopo, where the veldt 
was swept by the lightning and the storm, 
the home of wild dreams, and of a loneli- 
ness terrible and strange, io which the man 
who once had tasted its awful pleasures re- 
turned and returned again, until he was, 
at the last, part of its loneliness, its woeful 
agitations and its uncanny reposeless quiet. 

It was not possible for him to think or be 
like pure white people, to do as they did. 
He was a child of the kopje, the spruit, and 
the wild velct, where men dwelt with weird 
beings which were not men—presences that 
whispered, telling them of things to come, 
blowing the warnings of Destiny across the 
waste, over thousands and thousands of 
miles. Such as he always became apart 
and lonely because of this companionship of 
silence and the unseen. More and more 
they withdrew themselves, unwittingly and 
painfully, from the understanding and com- 
panionship of the usual matter-of-fact, 
commonplace, sensible people—the settler, 
the emigrant, and the British man. Sinister 
they became, but with the helplessness of 
those in whom the under-spirit of life has 
been working, estranging them, even against 
their will, from the rest of the world. 

So Krool, estranged, lonely, even in the 
heart of friendly, pushing, jostling London, 
still was haunted by presences which whis- 
pered to him, not with the old clearness of 
bygone days, but with confused utterances 
and clouded meaning; and yet sufficient 
in dark suggestion for him to know that ill 
happenings were at hand, and that he wouid 
be in the midst of them, an instrument of 
Fate. All night strange shapes trooped 
past his clouded eyes, and more than once, 
in a half-dream, he called out to his master 
to help him as he helped him long ago 
when that master rescued him from death. 

Long before the rest of the house was 
stirring, Krool wandered hither and thither 
through the luxurious rooms, vainly en- 
deavoring to occupy himself with his mas- 
ter’s clothes, boots, and belongings. At 
last he stole into Byng’s room and, stoop- 
ing, laid something on the floor: then re- 
claiming the two cables which Rudyard had 
read, crumpled up, and thrown away, he 
crept stealthily from the room. His face 
had a sombre and forbidding pleasure as 


he read by the early morning light the 
discarded messages with their thunderous 
warnings, “ T'o-morrow . . . Prepare!” 

He knew their meaning well enough. 
“To-morrow” was here, and it would bring 
the challenge from Oom Paul to try the 
might of England against the iron courage 
of those to whom the Virkleur was the 
symbol of sovereignty from sea to sea and 
the ruin of the Rooinek. 

“Prepare!” He knew vastly more than 
those responsible men in position or in high 
office, who should know a thousand times 
as much more. He knew so much that was 
useful—to Oom Paul; but what he knew 
he did not himself convey, though it 
reached those who welcomed it eagerly 
and grimly. All that he knew, another 
also near to the Baas also knew, and knew 
it before Krool; and reaped the reward of 
knowing. 

Krool did not himself need to betray the 
Baas direct; and, with the reasoning of the 
Kaffir in him, he found it possible to let 
another be the means and the messenger 
of betrayal. So he soothed his conscience. 

A little time before they had all gone 
to Glencader, however, he had discovered 
something concerning this agent of Paul 
Kruger in the heart of the Outlander camp, 
whom he employed, which had roused in him 
the worst passions of an outcast mind. Since 
then there had been no trafficking with the 
traitor—the double traitor, whom he was 
now plotting to destroy, not because he was 
a traitor to his country, but because he was 
a traitor to the Baas. In his evil way, lie 
loved his master as a Caliban might love an 
Apollo. That his devotion took forms 
abnormal and savage in their nature was 
due to his origin and his blood. That he 
plotted to secure the betrayal of the Baas’s 
country and the Outlander interest, while 
he would have given his life for the Baas, 
was but the twisted sense of a perverted 
soul. 

He had one obsession now—to destroy 
Adrian Fellowes, his agent for Paul Kruger 
in the secret places of British policy and in 
its house of the Partners, as it were. But 
how should it be done? What would be 
the means? On the very day in which 
Oom Paul would send his ultimatum, the 
means came to his hand. 

“Prepare!” the cable to the Baas had 
read. The Baas would be prepared for the 
thunderbolt to be hurled from Pretoria; 
but he would have no preparation for the 
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thunderbolt which would fall at his feet 
this day in this house, where white roses 
welcomed the visitor at the doorway and 
the beauty of Titians and Botticellis and 
Goyos greeted him in the luxuriant 
chambers. ‘ Prepare!” ... There would 
be no preparation for that war which rages 
most violently at a fireside and in the human 
heart. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE FURNACE DOOR 


T was past nine o’clock when Rudyard 

wakened. It was nearly ten before he 
turned to leave his room for breakfast. 
As he did so he stooped and picked up an 
open letter lying on the floor near the door. 

His brain was dazed and still surging with 
the terrible thoughts which had agonized 
him the night before. He was asin a dream, 
and was only vaguely conscious of the 
fugitive letter. He was wondering whether 
he would go at once to Jasmine or wait 
until he had finished breakfast. Opening 
the door of his room, he saw the maid enter- 
ing to Jasmine with a gown over her arm. 

No, he would not go to her till she was 
alone, till she was dressed and alone. Then 
he would tell her all—and take her in his 
arms, and talk with her, ta!k as he had never 
talked before. Slowly, heavily, he went to 
his study, where his breakfast was always 
eaten. As he sat down he opened, with 
uninterested inquiry, the letter he had 
picked up inside the door of hisroom. As he 
did so he vaguely wondered why Krool 
had overlooked it as he passed in and out. 
Perhaps Krool had dropped it. . . . His 
eyes fell on the opening words...! His 
face turned ashen white. A harsh cry 
came from him. 


At eleven o’clock to the minute Ian 
Stafford entered Byng’s mansion and 
was being taken to Jasmine’s sitting-room, 
when Rudyard appeared on. the staircase, 
and with a peremptory gesture waved the 
servant away. Ian was suddenly conscious 
of a terrible change in Rudyard’s appear- 
ance, His face was haggard and his warm 
eclor had given place to a strange blackish 
tinge which seemed to underlie the pallor— 
that deathly look to be found in the faces 
of those stricken with a mortal disease. All 
strength and power seemed to have gone 
from the face, leaving it tragic with un- 
controlled suffering. Panic emotion was 
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uppermost. Though his look was savage, 
it was staring, too—the violence of a power- 
ful but undisciplined nature loosened from 
its moorings. Desperate and reckless pur- 
pose was in his eyes, but the balance was 
gone from the general character and his 
natural force was like some great gun loose 
from its fastenings on the deck of a sea- 
stricken ship. He was no longer the stal- 
wart Outlander who had done such great 
work in South Africa and had such power 
in political London and in international 
finance. The demoralization which had 
stealthily gone on for a number of years 
was suddenly become a débdcle of will and 
body. Of the superb physical coolness and 
intrepid mind with which he had sprung 
upon the stage of Covent Garden to rescue 
Al’mah nothing seemed left; or, if it did 
remain, it was shocked out of its bearings. 
His eyes were almost glassy as he looked at 
Ian Stafford, and animal-like hatred was the 
dominatimg note of his face and bearing. 

“Come with me, Stafford; I want to 
speak to you,”’ he said, hoarsely. ‘ You’ve 
arrived when I wanted you—at the exact 
time.” 

“Yes, I said I would come at eleven,” 
responded Stafford, mechanically. “Jas- 
mine expects me at eleven.” 

“Tn here,” Byng said, pointing to a little 
morning-room. 

As Stafford entered, he saw Krool’s face, 
malign and sombre,show in a doorway of the 
hall. Was he mistaken in thinking that 
Krool flashed a look of secret triumph and 
yet of obscure warning. Warning? There 
was trouble, strange and dreadful trouble, 
here; and the wrenching thought had swept 
into his brain, like some noisome breath, 
that he was the cause of it all, that he was to 
be the spring and centre of dreadful hap- 
penings. 

He was conscious of something else pure- 
ly objective as he entered the room—of 
music, the music of a gay light opera being 
played in the adjoining room, from which 
this little morning-room was separated only 
by Indian bead curtains. He saw idle 
sunlight play upon these beads, as he 
sat down at the table to which Rudyard 
motioned him. He was also subconsciously 
aware who it was that played the piano 
beyond there with such pleasant skill. 
Many a time thereafter, in the days to 
come, he would be awakened in the night 
by the sound of that music, a love-song 
from the light opera “The Lady of Lon- 
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don,” which had just caught the ears of 
the people in the street. 

Of one thing he was sure: the end of things 
had come—the end of all things that life 
meant to him had come. Rudyard knew. 
Rudyard, sitting there at the other side of 
the table and leaning toward him with a 
face where, in control of all else, were hate 
and panic emotion—he knew! 

The music in the next room was soft, 
persistent, and searching. As Ian waited 
for Rudyard to speak he was conscious 
that even the words of the silly, futile love- 
song were running through his mind: 
“Not like the roses shall our love be, dear; 

Never shall its lovely petals fade; 
Singing, it will flourish till the world’s last 
year, 
Happy as the song-birds in the glade.” 

Through it all now came Rudyard’s 
voice. 

“T have a letter here,” the voice said, 
and he saw Rudyard slowly take it from 
his pocket. “I want you to read it, and 
when you have read it I want you to tell me 
what you think of the man who wrote it.” 

He threw a letter down on the table— 
a square white envelope with the crest of 
the Trafalgar Club upon it. It lay face 
downward, waiting for his hand. 

So it had come. His letter to Jasmine 
which told all, Rudyard had read it! And 
here was the end of everything—the roses 
faded before they had bloomed an hour. It 
was not for them to flourish “till the 
world’s last year.” 

His hand reached out for the letter. 
With eyes almost blind he raised it, and 
slowly and mechanically took the document 
of tragedy from the envelope. Why should 
Rudyard insist on his reading it? It 
was a devilish revenge, which he could not 
resent. But time—he must have time; 
therefore he would do Rudyard’s bidding, 
and read this thing that he had written, 
look at it with eyes in which Penalty and 
Nemesis were gathering their clouds and 
mists. 

So this was the end of it all—friendship 
gone with the man before him; shame 
come to the woman he loved; misery to 
every one; a home-life shattered; and from 
the souls of three people peace banished 
for evermore. 

He opened out the pages with a slowness 
that seemed almost apathy, while the man 
opposite clenched his hands on the table 
spasmodically, Still the music from the 


other room with cheap, flippant sensuous- 
ness stole through the burdened air: 


“Singing, it will flourish till the world’s last 
year—” 

He looked at the writing vaguely, 
blindly. Why should this be exacted of 
him, this futile penalty? Then all at 
once his sight cleared; for this hand- 
writing was not his; this letter was not 
his; these wild, passionate phrases, this 
terrible suggestiveness of meaning, these 
references to the past, this appeal for 
further hours of love together, this tender, 
this abjectly tender, appeal to Jasmine 
that she would wear one of his white 
roses when he saw her the next day—would 
she not see him between eleven and 
twelve o’clock?—all these words were not 
his. 

They were written by the man who 
was playing the piano in the next room, 
by the man who had come and gone in 
this house like one who had the right to 
do so; who had, as it were, fed from Rudyard 
Byng’s hand; who lived on what Byng 
paid him; who had been trusted with the 
innermost life of the household and the 
life and the business of the master of it. 

The letter was signed, Adrian. 

His own face blanched like the face of 
the man before him. He had braced him- 
self to face the consequences of his own 
letter to the woman he loved, and he was 
face to face with the consequences of an- 
other man’s letter to the same woman, to 
the woman who—who had two lovers. He 
was face to face with Rudyard’s tragedy, 
and with his own. ... She, Jasmine, to 
whom he had given all, for whom he had 
been ready to give up all—career, fame, 
existence—was true to none, unfaithful to 
all, caring for none, but pretending to care 
for all three—and for how many others? 
He choked back a ery. 

“Well—well?” came the husband’s voice 
across the table. ‘“There’s one thing to 
do, and I mean to doit.” He waved a hand 
towards the music-room. “He’s in the next 
room there. I mean to kill him—to kill 
him—now. I wanted you to know why, 
to know all, you, Stafford, my old friend 
and hers. And I’m going to do it now. 
Listen to him—curse his soul!’ 

His words came brokenly and scarce 
above a whisper, but they were ghastly in 
their determination, in their loathing, 
their blind fury. He was gone mad, all the 
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animal in him alive, the brain tossed and 
uncontrolled in the fumes of hate. 
“Now!” he said, suddenly, and, rising, 


on 


he pushed back his chair. rive that to 
me. 

He reached out his hand for the letter, 
but his confused senses were suddenly ar- 
rested by the look in Ian Stafford’s face, a 
look so strange, so poignant, so insistent, 
that he paused. Words could not have 
checked his blind haste like that look. In 
the pause which followed, the music from 
the other room struck upon the ears of 
both, with exasperating insistence: 


“‘Not like the roses shall our love be, dear—” 


Stafford made no motion to return the 

letter. He caught and held Rudyard’s 
eyes. 
“You ask me to tell you what I think of 
the man who wrote this letter,” he said, 
thickly and slowly, for he was like one 
paralyzed, regaining his speech with blanch- 
ing effort. “Byng, I think what you 
think, all you think; but I would not do 
what you want to do.” 

As he had read the letter the whole hor- 
ror of the situation had burst upon him. 
Jasmine had deceived her husband when she 
turned to himself, and that was to be un- 
derstood—to be understood, if not to be 
pardoned. A woman might marry, think- 
ing she cared, and all too soon, sometimes 
before the second day has dawned, learn that 
shrinking and repugnance which not even 
habit can modify or obscure. A girl might 
be mistaken, with her heart and nature unde- 
veloped, and with that closer intimate life 
with another of another sex still untried. 
With the transition from maidenhood to 
wifehood, fateful beyond all transitions, 
unmade, they might be mistaken once; as 
so many have been in the revelations of 
first intimacy; but not twice, not the second 
time. It was not possible to be mistaken 
in so vital a thing twice. This was merely 
a wilful, mad, miserable degeneracy. Rud- 
yard had been wronged—terribly wronged 
by himself, by Jasmine; but he had loved 
Jasmine since she was a child, before Rud- 
yard came—in truth, he all but possessed 
her when Rudyard came; and there was 
some explanation, if no excuse, for that be- 
trayal; but this other, it was incredible, 
it was monstrous. It was incredible, but 
yet it was true. Thoughts that over- 
turned all his past, that made a mélée of his 
life, rushed and whirled through his mind 








as he read the letter with assumed delibera- 
tion when he saw what it was. He read 
slowly that he might make up his mind 
how to act, what to say and do in this 
crisis. To do—what? Jasmine had be- 
trayed him long ago when she had thrown 
him over for Rudyard, and now she had be- 
trayed him again after she had married 
Rudyard, and betrayed Rudyard, too; and 
for whom, this second betrayal? His heart 
seemed to shrink to nothingness. This 
business dated far beyond yesterday. The 
letter furnished that sure evidence. 

What to do? Like lightning his mind 
was made up. What to do? Ah, but one 
thing to do—only one thing to do—save 
her at any cost, somehow save her! What- 
ever she was, whatever she had done, how- 
ever she had spoiled his life and destroyed 
forever his faith, yet he too had betrayed 
this broken man before him, with the 
look in his eyes of an animal at bay, ready 
to do the last savage thing. Even as 
her shameless treatment of himself smote 
him; lowered him to that dust which is 
ground from the heels of merciless humanity 
—even as it sickened his soul beyond 
recovery in this world, up from the lowest 
depths of his being there came the inde- 
structible thing. It was the thing that never 
dies, the love that defies injury, shame, 
crime, deceit, loneliness, and desertion, and 
lives pityingly on, knowing all, enduring all, 
loving yet leaving, desiring no touch, no 
communion, yet living on, the indestructible 
thing. 

He knew now in a flash what he had to 
do. He must save her somehow. He saw 
that Rudyard was armed, and that the 
end might come at any moment. There 
was madness in the wronged husband’s 
eyes, the wild, reckless, unseeing thing 
which disregards consequences, which would 
rush blindly on the throne of God itself 
to snatch its vengeance. He spoke, and 
just in time: 

“ ... 1 think what you think of him, 
Byng, but I would not do what you want 
to do. I would do something else.” 

His voice was strangely quiet, and it 
had a sharp insistence which caused Rud- 
yard to turn mechanically back to the seat 
he had just left. Stafford saw the instant’s 
advantage which, if he did not take, all 
would be lost. With a great effort he 
simulated great anger and indignation. 

“Sit down, Byng,” he said, with a gesture 
of authority. He leaned over the table, 
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holding the other’s eyes, the letter in one 
clenched hand. “Kill him—,” he said, 
and pointed to the other room, from which 
came the damnable iteration of the song— 


“Singing, it will flourish till the world’s 
last year—”’ 


“vou would kill him for his damned 
insolence, for this infamous attempt to lead 
your wife astray, but what good will it do 
to kil! him?” 

“Not him alone, but her too!”’ came the 
savage, uncontrolled voice from the uncon- 
trolled savagery of the soul. 

Suddenly a great fear shot up in Stafford’s 
heart. His breath came in sharp, breaking 
gasps. Had he—had he killed Jasmine? 

“You have not—not her?” 

“No—not yet.” The lips of the avenger 
suddenly ceased twitching, and they shut 
with ominous certainty. 

An iron look came into Stafford’s face. 
He had his chance now. One word, one 
defense only! It would do all, or all would 
be lost, sunk in the sea of tragedy. Di- 
plomacy had taught him the gift of 
control of face and gesture, of meaning in 
tone and word. He made an effort greater 
than he had ever put forward in life. He 
affected an enormous and scornful sur- 
prise. 

“You think—you dare to think that she 
—that Jasmine—” 

“Think, you say! The letter—that 
letter—!” 

“This letter—this letter, Byng—are you 
a fool? This letter, this mad insolen‘ 
thing from the universal philanderer, the 
effeminate erotic! It is what it is, and it 
is no more than that. Jasmine—you know 
her. Indiscreet—yes! Always indiscreet 
in her way, in her own way, and always 
daring. A coquette always. She has co- 
quetted all her life; she cannot help it. 
She doesn’t even know it. She led him on 
from sheer wilfulness. What did it matter 
to her that he was of no account! She led 
him on, to be at her feet like the rest, like 
bigger and better men—like us all. Was 
there ever a time when she did not want 
to master us? She has coquetted since— 
ah, you do not know as I do, her old 
friend! She has coquetted since she was 
a little child. Coquetted and no more. 
We have all been her slaves—oh, long be- 
fore you came—all of us! Look at Men- 
naval! She—” 

With a distracted gesture Byng inter- 





rupted. “The world believes the worst. 
Last night, by accident, I heard at De 
Lancy Scovel’s house that she and Men- 
naval—and now this—!” 

But into the anger, the madness, the 
desperation in the wild eyes, was now 
creeping an eager look—not of hope, but 
such a look as might be in eyes that were 
striving to see through darkness, looking 
for a glimmer of day in the black hush of 
morning before the dawn. It was pitiful 
to see the strong man tossing on the sea 
of disordered understanding, a willing cast- 
away, yet stretching out a hand to be 
saved. 

“Oh, last night, Mennaval, you say, and 
to-day—this!” Stafford held up the letter. 
“This—why, this means nothing against 
her, except indiscretion, and indiscretion 
which would have been nothing if the man 
had not been what he is. He is of the 
slime. He does not matter, except that he 
has dared—!” 

“He has dared, by God—!” 

All Byng’s rage came back, the lacera- 
ted pride, the offended manhood, the self- 
esteem which had been spattered by the 
mud of slander, by the cynical defense, or 
the pitying solicitude of his friends—of 
DeLancy Scovel, Barry Whalen, Zobieski 
the Polish Jew, Fleming, Wolff, and the 
rest! The pity of these for him—for 
Rudyard Byng, because the flower in his 
garden, his Jasmine flower, was swept by 
the blast of calumny! He sprang from his 
chair with an ugly oath. 

But Stafford stepped in front of him. 
“Sit down, Byng, or damn yourself for- 
ever. If she is innocent—and she is—do you 
think she would ever live with you again, 
after you had dragged her name into the 
dust of the criminal courts and through the 
reek of the ha’penny press? Do you think 
Jasmine would ever forgive you for suspect- 
ing her? If you want to drive her from you 
forever, then kill him, and go and tell her 
that you suspect her. I know her—I have 
known her all her life, long before you came. 
I care what becomes of her. She has many 
who care what becomes of her—her father, 
her brother, many men, and many women 
who have seen her grow up without a 
mother. They understand her, they be- 
lieve in her, because they have known her 
over all the years. They know her better 
than you. Maybe they care for her— 
maybe any one of them cares for her far 
more than you do.” 
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Now there came a new look into the big, 
staring eyes. Byng was as one fascinated ; 
light was breaking in on his rage, his be- 
smirched pride, his vengeance; hope was 
stealing tremblingly into his face. 

“She was more to me than all the world 
—than twenty worlds. She—” 

He hesitated, then his voice broke and his 
body suddenly shook violently, as tears rose 
in the far, deep wells of feeling and tried 
to reach the fevered eyes. He leaned his 
head in his big, awkward hands. 

Stafford saw his advantage and went 
on quickly. ‘You have neglected her ’”’— 
Rudyard’s head came up in angry protest 
—‘‘not wilfully, but you have neglected her. 
You have been too easy. You should lead, 
not follow, where a woman is concerned. 
All women are indiscreet, all are in a little 
dishonorable on opportunity; but not in 
the big way, only in the small, contemptible 
way, according to our code. We men are 
dishonorable in the big way where they are 
concerned. You have neglected her, Byng, 
because you have not said, ‘This way, 
Jasmine. Come with me. I want you; and 
you must come, and come now.’ She 
wanted your society, wanted you all the 
time, but while you did not have her on 
the leash she went playing—playing. That 
is it, and that is all. And now, if you want 
to keep her, if you want her to live on with 
you, I warn you not to tell her that you 
know of the insult this letter contains, 
never say a word which would make her 
think you suspected her. If you do, you 
will say good-bye to her forever. She has 
bold blood in her veins, rash blood. Her 
grandfather—” 

“T know—I know.” The tone was 
credulous, understanding now. Hope stole 
into the distorted face. 

“She would madly resent your suspicion. 
She, then, would do the mad thing, not you. 
She would be as frenzied as you were a 
moment ago. And she would not listen to 
reason. She is a woman, and she is Jas- 
mine, with all that her grandfather was in 
her. If you dared to say outside in the 
world, if you dared to hint, that: you be- 
lieved her guilty, there are some of her old 
friends who would feel like doing to you 
what you want to do to that libertine in 
there, Al’mah’s lover—” 

“Good God! Stafford—wait!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean Barry Whalen, 
Fleming, De Lancy Scovel, and the rest. 
They are not her old friends, and they 


weren’t yours once—that breed; but the 
others who are the best, of whom you come, 
down there in Herefordshire, in Dorset, and 
Devon, where your and her people lived, 
and mine. You have been too long among 
the Outlanders, Byng. Come back, and 
bring Jasmine with you. And as for this 
letter—” 

Byng reached out his hand for it. 

“No, it contains an insult to your wife. 
If you get it into your hands, you will 
read it again, and then you will do some 
foolish thing, for you have lost grip of your- 
self. Here is the only place for such stuff 
—an outburst of sensuality!”’ 

He threw the letter suddenly into the 
fire. Rudyard sprang to his feet as though 
to reclaim it, but stood still, bewildered, as 
he saw Stafford push it farther into the 
coals. 

Silent, they watched it shrivel, such 
evidence as brings ruin upon men and 
women in courts of law. 

“Leave the whole business—leave Fel- 
lowes to me,” Stafford said, after a slight 
pause. “I will deal with him. He shall 
leave the country to-night. I will see to 
that. He shall go for three years at least. 
Do not see him. You will not contain 
yourself, and for your own chance of hap- 
piness with the woman you love, you must 
do nothing, nothing at all now.” 

“He has keys, papers—”’ 

“T will see to that; I will see to every- 
thing. Now, go, at once. There is enough 
for you to do. The war, Oom Paul’s war, 
will be on us to-day. Do you hear, Byng 
—to-day! And you have work to do 
for this your native country and for South 
Africa, your adopted country. England 
and the Transvaal will be at each other’s 
throat before night. You have work to 
do. Do it. You are needed. Go, and 
leave this wretched business to me. I will 
deal with Fellowes—adequately.” 

The rage had faded from Byng’s fevered 
eyes, and now there was a moisture in them, 
a look of incalculable relief. To believe 
in Jasmine, that was everything to him. 
He had not seen her yet, not since he 
left the white rose on her pillow last night 
—Adrian Fellowes’ tribute; and after he 
had read the letter, he had had no wish 
to see her till he had had his will and 
done away with Fellowes forever. Then 
he would see her—for the last time. And 
she should die, too,—with himself. That had 
been his purpose. Now all was changed. 
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He would not see her now, not till Fellowes 
was gone forever. Then he would come 
again, and say no word which would let her 
think he knew what Fellowes had written. 
Yes, Stafford was right. She must not 
know, and they must start again, begin life 
again together, a new understanding in his 
heart, new purposes in their existence. In 
these few minutes Stafford had taught him 
much, had showed him where he had been 
wrong, had revealed to him Jasmine’s nu- 
ture as he never really understood it. 

At the door, as Stafford helped him on 
with a light overcoat, he took a revolver 
from his pocket. 

“That’s the proof of what I meant to do,” 
he said. ‘And this is proof of what I 
mean to do,” he added, as he handed over 
the revolver, and Stafford’s fingers grasped 
it with a nervous force which Rudyard 
misinterpreted. 

“Ah yes!” he exclaimed, sadly, “you 
don’t quite trust me yet—not quite, 
Stafford; and I don’t wonder; but it’s all 
right. ... You’ve been a good, good friend 
to us both,” he added. “I wish Jasmine 
might know how good a friend you’ve 
been. But never mind. We'll pay the 
debt sometime, somehow, she and I. 
When shall I see you again?” 

At that moment a clear voice rang 
cheerily in the distance. ‘“Rudyard— 
where are you, Ruddy?” it called. 

A light broke over Byng’s haggard face. 
“Not yet?” he asked Stafford. 

“No, not yet,” was the reply, and Byng 
was pushed through the open door into the 
street. 

“Ruddy—where are you, Ruddy?” sang 
the voice like a morning song. 

Then there was silence, save for the 
music in the room beyond the little room 
where the two men had sat a few mo- 
ments ago. 

The music was still poured forth, but the 
tune was changed. Now it was a passage 
from “ Pagliacci,’ that wonderful passage 
where the injured husband pours out his 
soul in agony. 

Stafford closed the doors of the little 
room where he and Byng had sat, and 
stood an instant listening to the music. 
He shuddered as the passionate notes swept 
over his senses. In this music was the note 
of the character of the man who played— 
sensuous emotion, sensual delight. There 
are men who by nature are as the daughters 
of the night, primary prostitutes, with no 


minds, no moral sense; only a sensuous or- 
ganization which has a gift of shallow 
beauty, while the life is never deep enough 
for tears nor high enough for real joy. 

In Stafford’s pocket was the revolver 
which Byng had given him. He took it 
out, and as he did so, a flush swept over his 
face, and every nerve of his body tingled 
with heat before he became cold as ice. 

“That way out!” he thought. “How 
easy! And how selfish! . . . If one’s life 
only concerned oneself. . . . But it’s only 
partly one’s own from first to last.” ... 
Then his thoughts turned again to the man 
who was playing “Pagliacci.” “I have a 
greater right to do it than Byng, and I’d 
have a greater joy in doing it. But what- 
ever he is, it is not all his fault.” Again he 
shuddered. “No man makes love to a 
woman unless she lets him, . . . until she lets 
him.” . . . Then he looked at the fire where 
the cruel testimony had shriveled into 
smoke. “If it had heen read to a jury 
...Ah, my God! How many he must have 
written her like that . . . How often... !” 

With an effort he pulled himself together. 
“What does it matter now. All things 
have come to an end for me. There is 
only one way. My letter to her showed it. 
But this must be settled first. Then 
to see her for the last time, to make her 
understand. ... ” 

He went to the beaded curtain, raised 
it, and stepped into the flood of warm sun- 
light. The righ, voluptuous, agonizing mu- 
sic came in a wave over him. Tragedy, 
poignant misery, rang through every note, 
swelled in a stream which drowned the 
senses. This man-devil could play, Staf- 
ford remarked, cynically, to himself. 

“A moment—Fellowes,” he said, sharply. 

The music frayed into a discord and 
stopped. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE BURNING FIERY FURNACE 


HERE was that in Stafford’s tone 

which made Fellowes turn with a 
start. It was to this room that Fellowes 
had begged Jasmine to come this morning, 
in the letter which Krool had so carefully 
placed for his master to find, after having 
read it himself with minute scrutiny. It 
was in this room they had met so often in 
those days when Rudyard was in South 
Africa, and where music had been the 
medium of an intimacy which had nc*hing 
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for its warrant save eternal vanity and 
curiosity, the evil genius of the race of 
women. Here it was that Krool’s antip- 
athy to Jasmine and fierce hatred of Fel- 
lowes had been nurtured. Krool had haunt- 
ed the room, desiring the end of it all, but 
he had been disarmed by a smiling kindness 
on Jasmine’s part, which shook his purpose 
again and again. 

It had all been a problem which Krool’s 
sombre mind failed to master. If he went 
to the Baas with his suspicions, the chance 
was that he would be flayed with a sjambok 
and turned into the streets; if he warned 
Jasmine, the same thing might happen, or 
worse. But fate had at last played into 
his hands, on the very day that Oom Paul 
had challenged destiny, when all things 
were ready for the ruin of the hated Eng- 
lish. 

Fate had sent him through the hallway 
between Jasmine’s and Rudyard’s rooms 
in the moment when Jasmine had dropped 
Fellowes’ letter; and he had seen it fall. 
He knew not what it was, but it might 
be of importance, for he had seen Fel- 
lowes’ handwriting on an envelope among 
those waiting for Jasmine’s return home. 
In a far dark corner he had waited till he 
saw Marie enter her mistress’ room hur- 
riedly, without observing the letter. Then 
he caught it up and stole away to the 
library, where he read it with malevolent 
eyes. 

He had left this fateful letter where 
Rudyard would see it when he rose in the 
morning. All had worked out as he had 
planned, and now, with his ear against 
the door which led from the music-room, 
he strained to hear what passed between 
Stafford and Fellowes. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Fellowes, with 
an attempt to be casual, though there was 
that in Stafford’s face which gave him 
anxiety, he knew not why. He had ex- 
pected Jasmine, and, instead, here was 
Stafford, who had been so much with her 
of late; who;. with Mennaval, had occupied 
so much of her time that she had scarcely 
spoken to him, and when she did so it was 
with an air of detachment that excluded 
him from intimate consideration. 

His face wore a mechanical smile, 
as his pale blue eyes met the dark intensity 
of Stafford’s. But slowly the peach-bloom 
of his cheeks faded anid his long, tapering 
fingers played nervously with the leather 
trimming of the piano-stool. 





“Anything I can do for you, Stafford?” 
he added, with attempted nonchalance. 

“There is nothing you can do for me,” 
was the meaning reply, “‘but there is some- 
thing you can do advantageously for your- 
self, if you will think it worth while; and I 
fancy you will.” 

“Most of us are ready to do ourselves 
good turns. What am I to do?” 

“You will do what you will not want to 
do, and yet you will do yourself a good turn 
in doing it.” 

“Ts that the way you talk in diplomatic 
circles—cryptic, they call it, don’t they?” 

Stafford’s chin hardened, and a look of 
hate and disdain crossed over his face. 

“Tt is more cryptic, I confess, than the 
letter which will cause you to do yourself 
a good turn.” 

Now Fellowes’ face turned white. 
“What letter?” he asked, in a sharp voice. 

“The letter you wrote Mrs. Byng from 
the Trafalgar Club yesterday.” 

Fellowes made a feint, an attempt at 
bravado. “What business is it of yours, 
anyhow? What rights have you got in 
Mrs. Byng’s letters?” 

“Only what I get from a higher au- 
thority.” 

“Oh, are you in sweet spiritual partner- 
ship with the Trinity?” 

“The higher authority I mean is Mr. 
Byng.... Let us have no words, you fool.” 

Fellowes made an ineffective attempt 
at self-possession. 

“What the devil . . . why should I listen 
to you?” ‘There was a peevish stubborn- 
ness in the tone. 

“Why should you listen to me? Well, 
because I have saved your life. ‘That should 
be sufficient reason for you to listen.” 

“Damnation!—speak out, if you’ve got 
anything to say! I don’t see what you 
mean, and you are damned officious. Yes, 
that’s it—damned officious.” The peevish- 
ness was becoming insolent recklessness. 

Slowly Stafford drew from his pocket 
the revolver Rudyard had given him. As 
Fellowes caught sight of the glittering steel 
he fell back against the piano-stool, making 
a clatter, his face livid. 

Stafford’s lips curled with contempt. 
“Don’t squirm so, Fellowes. I’m not 
going to use it. But Mr. Byng had it, and 
he was going to use it. He was on his way 
to do it when I appeared. I stopped him 
. . . I will tell you how. I endeavored to 
make him believe that she was absolutely 
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innocent, that you had only been an 
insufferably insolent, presumptuous, and 
lecherous cad—which is true. I said that, 
though you deserved shooting, it would 
only bring scandal to Rudyard Byng’s 
honorable wife, who had been insulted 
by the lover of Al’mah and the would- 
be betrayer of an honest girl—of Jigger’s 
sister. . . . Oh, you may well start, you 
swine! I know of what stuff you are, how 
you had the soul and body of one of the 
most credulous and wonderful women in the 
world in your hands, and you went scaven- 
gering. From Al’mah to the flower-girl! . . . 
I think I should like to kill you myself 
for what you tried to do to Jigger’s sister, 
and if it wasn’t here”—he handled the lit- 
tle steel weapon with an eager fondness—I 
think I’d do it. You are a pest.” 

Cowed, shivering, abject, Fellowes ner- 
vously fell back. His body crashed upon 
the keys of the piano. producing a hideous 
discord. Startled, he sprang aside and 
with trembling hands made gestures of 
appeal. 

“Don’t, don’t! Can’t you see I’m willing! 
What is it you want me to do? I'll do it. 
Put it away. .. . Oh, my God!—my God!” 
His bloodless lips were drawn over his 
teeth in a grimace of terror. 

With a sneer of contempt Stafford put 
the weapon back into his pocket again. 
“Pull yourself together,” he said. “Your 
life is safe for the moment; but I can say 
no more than that. After I had proved 
the lady’s ignocence—you understand, after 
I had proved the lady’s innocence to 
him—” 

“Yes, I understand,” came the hoarse 
reply. 

“ After that, I said I would deal with you, 
that he could not be trusted to do so. I 
said that you would leave England within 
twenty-four hours, and that you would not 
return within three years. That was my 
pledge. You are prepared to do it?” 

“To leave England! It is impossible—” 

“Perhaps to leave it permanently, and 
not by the English Channel, either, might 
be worse,” wos the cold, savage reply. 
“Mr. Byng made his terms.” 

Fellowes shivered. “What am I to do 
out of England? But, yes, I'll go, I’ll go,” 
he added, as he saw the look in Stafford’s 
face and thought of the revolver so near to 
Stafford’s hand. 

“Yes, of course you will go,” was the stern 
retort. “You will go, just as I say.” 


“What shall * do abroad?” wailed the 
weak voice. 

“What you have always done here, I 
suppose—live on others,’’ was the crushing 
reply. “The venue will be changed, but 
you won’t change, not you. If I were you, 
I'd try and not meet Jigger before you go. 
He doesn’t know quite what it is, but he 
knows enough to make him reckless.” 

Fellowes moved towards the door in a 
stumbling kind of way. “I have some 
things up-stairs,”’ he said. 

“They will be sent after you to your 
chambers. Give me the keys to the desk 
in the secretary’s room.” 

“Tl go myself, and—” 

“You will leave this house at once, and 
everything will be sent after you, every- 
thing. Have no fear. I will send them my- 
self, and your letters and private papers 
will not be read. .. . You feel you can rely 
on me for that—eh?” 

“Yes... Tl go now.. 
where?” 

‘“‘Where you piease outside the United 
Kingdom.” 

Fellowes passed heavily out through the 
other room, where his letter had been read 
by Stafford, where his fate had been de- 
cided. He put on his light overcoat 
nervously and went to the outer door. 

Stafford came up to him again. “You 
understand; there niust be no attempt to 
communicate here. . . . You will observe 
this?” 

Fellowes nodded. “Yes,I will. ...Good 
night,” he added, absently. 

“Good day,” answered Stafford, me- 
chanically. 

The outer door shut, and Stafford turned 
again to the little room where so much had 
happened which must change so many 
lives, bring so many tears, divert so many 
streams of life. 

How still the house seemed now! It had 
lost all its charm and homelikeness. He 
felt stifled. Yet there was the warm sun 
streaming through the doorway of the 
music-room, making the beaded curtains 
shine like gold. 

As he stood in the doorway of the little 
morning-room, looking in with bitter re- 
flection and dreading beyond words what 
now must come—his meeting with Jasmine, 
the story he must tell her, and the exposure 
of a truth so naked that his nature revolted 
from it, he heard a footstep behind him. 
It was Krool. 
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Stafford looked at the saturnine face and 
wondered how much he knew; but there 
was no glimmer of revelation in Krool’s 
impassive look. The eyes were always 
painful in their deep animal-like glow, and 
they seemed more than usually intense this 
morning; that was all. 

“Will you present my compliments to 
Mrs. Byng, and say—” 

Krool, with a gesture, stopped him. 

“Mrs. Byng is come now,” he said, mak- 
ing a gesture toward the staircase. Then 
he stole away toward the servants’ quarters 
of the house. His work had been well 
done, of its kind, and he could now await 
consequences. 

Stafford turned to the staircase and saw 
—in blue, in the old sentimental blue 
Jasmine slowly descending, a strange look 
of apprehension in her face. 

Immediately after calling out for Rudyard 
a little while before, she had discovered 
the loss of Adrian Fellowes’ letter. Before 
this she had read and re-read Ian’s letter, 
that document of pain and purpose, of 
tragical, inglorious, fatal purpose. She 
was suddenly conscious of an air of im- 
pending catastrophe about her now. Or 
was it that the catastrophe had come? 
She had not asked for Adrian Fellowes’ 
letter, for if any servant had found it, and 
had not returned it, it was useless asking; 
and if Rudyard had found it—if Rudyard 
had found it—! 

Where was Rudyard? Why had he not 
come to her? Why had he not eaten the 
breakfast which still lay untouched on the 
table of his study? Where was Rudyard? 

Ian’s eyes looked straight into hers as 
she came down the staircase, and there was 
that in them which paralyzed her. But 
she made an effort to ignore the appre- 
hension which filled her soul. 

“Good morning! Am I so very late?” 
she said, gaily, to him, though there was 
a hollow note in her voice. 

“You are just in time,” he answered in an 
even tone which told nothing. 

“Dear me! What a gloomy face! What 
has happened? What is it? There seems 
to be a Cassandra atmosphere about the 
place—and so early in the day, too!” 

“Tt is full noon—and past,” he said, 
with acute meaning, as her daintily shod feet 
met the floor of the hallway and glided 
towards him. How often he had admired 
that pretty flitting of her feet. 

As he looked at her he was conscious, 
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with a new force, of th: wonder of that 
hair on a little head as queenly as ever was 
given to the modern world. And her face, 
albeit pale, and with a strange tremulous- 
ness in it now, was like that of some fairy 
dame painted by Bouchet. All last night's 
agony was gone from the rare blue eyes, 
whose lashes drooped so ravishingly be- 
times, though that droop was not there as 
she looked at Ian now. 

She beat a foot nervously on the floor. 
“Oh, what is it—why this Euripidean air 
in my simple home? There’s something 
wrong, I see. What is it? ... Come, what 
is it, Ian?” 

Hesitatingly she laid a hand upon his 
arm, but there was no loving-kindness in 
his look. The arms which yesterday—only 
yesterday—had clasped her passionately 
and hungrily to his breast now hung inert 
at his side. His eyes were strange and 
hard. 

“Will you come in here?” he said, in an 
arid voice, and held wide the door of the 
room where he and Rudyard had settled 
the first chapter of the future and closed 
the book of the past. 

She entered with hesitating step. Then 
he shut the door with an accentuated 
softness, and came to the table where 
he had sat with Rudyard. Mechanically 
she took the seat which Rudyard had oc- 
cupied, and looked at him across the table 
with a dread conviction stealing over her 
face, robbing it of every vestige of its heaven- 
ly color, giving her eyes a staring and so- 
licitous look. 

“Well, what is it? Can’t you speak and 
have it over!”’ she said, with desperate im- 
patience. 

“Fellowes’ letter to you— Rudyard 
found it,” he said, abruptly. 

She fell back as though she had been 
struck, then recovered herself. ‘ You read 
it?” she gasped. 

“Rudyard made me read it. I came in 
when he was just about to kill Fellowes.”’ 

She gave a short, sharp cry, which with a 
spasm of determination her fingers stopped. 

“Kill him—why?” she asked in a weak 
voice, looking down at her trembling hands 
as they lay clasped on the table before her. 

“The letter — Fellowes’ letter to you.” 

“T dropped it- last night,’ she said, in 
a voice grown strangely impersonal and 
colorless. “I dropped it in Rudyard’s 
room, I suppose.” 

She seemed not now to have any idea 
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of excluding the terrible facts, but to be 
speaking as it were to herself and of 
something not vital, though her whole per- 
son was transformed into an agony that 
congealed the life-blood. 

Her voice sounded tuneless and ragged. 
“He read it—Rudyard read a letter which 
was not addressed to him! He read a letter 
addressed to me—he read my letter... . 
It gave me no chance.” 

“No chance—?” 

A bitter indignation was added to the 
cheerless discord of her tones. ‘Yes, I 
had a chance, a last chance — if he had not 
read the letter. But now, there is no 
chance... . You read it, too. You read the 
letter which was addressed to me. .. . No 
matter what it was—my letter, you read 
it!”’ 

“Rudyard said to me in his terrible 
agitation, ‘Read that letter, and then tell 
me what you think of the man who wrote 
it.’ . . . I thought it was the letter I wrote 
to you, the letter I posted to you last night. 
I thought it was my letter to you.” 

Her eyes had a sudden absent look. It 
was as though she were speaking in a trance. 
“T answered that letter—your letter. I 
answered it this morning. Here is the 
answer... here.” She laid a letter on the 
table before him, then drew it back again 
into her lap. “Now it does not matter. 
... But it gives me no chance. ...” 

There was a world of despair and remorse 
in her voice. Her face was wan and strain- 
ed. “No chance, no chance,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Rudyard did not kill him: she said, 
slowly and cheerlessly, after a moment, as 
though repeating a lesson. ‘ Why?” 

“T stopped him. I prevented him.” 

“You prevented him—why?” Her eyes 
had a look of unutterable confusion and 
trouble. “Why did you prevent it— 
you?” 

“That would have hurt you—the scandal, 
the grimy press, the world!” 

Her voice was tuneless, and yet it had 
a strange, piteous poignancy. “It would 
have hurt me—yes. Why did you not 
want to hurt me?” 

He did not answer. His hands had gone 
into his pockets, as though to steady their 
wild nervousness, and one had grasped the 
little weapon of steel which Rudyard had 
given him. It produced some strange, ma- 
lignant effect on his mind. Everything 
seemed to stop in him, and he was sudden- 





ly possessed by a spirit which carried him 
into that same region where Rudyard had 
been. It was the region of the abnormal, 
where one moves in a dream, majestically 
unresponsive to all outward things, numb, 
unconcerned, disregarding all except one’s 
own agony, which seems to neutralize the 
universe and reduce all life’s problems to 
one formula of solution. 

“What did you say to him that stopped 
him?” she asked in a whisper of awed and 
dreadful interest, as, after an earthquake, 
a survivor would speak in the stillness of 
ded and unburied millions. 

“T said the one thing to say,”’ he answered 
after a moment, involuntarily laying the 
pistol on the table before him—doing it, 
as it were, without conscious knowledge. 

It fascinated Jasmine, the ugly, deadly 
little vehicle of oblivion. Her eyes fastened 
on it, and for an instant stared at it trans- 
fixed; then she recovered herself and spoke 
again. 

“What was the one thing to say?” she 
whispered. 

“That you were innocent—absolutely, 
that—”’ 

Suddenly she burst into wild laughter— 
shrill, acrid, cheerless, hysterical, her face 
turned upward, her hands clasped under 
her chin, her body shaking with what was 
not laughter, but the terrifying agitation 
of a broken organism. 

He waited till she had recovered some- 
what, and then he repeated his words. 

“T said that you were innocent ab- 
solutely; that Fellowes’ letter was the in- 
solence and madness of a voluptuary, that 
you had only been wilful and indiscreet, 
and that—” 

In a low, mechanical tone from which was 
absent any agitation, he told her all he had 
said to Rudyard, and what Rudyard had 
said to him. Every word had been burned 
into his brain, and nearly every word was 
now repeated, while she sat silent, looking 
at her hands clasped on the table before 
her. When he came to the point where 
Rudyard left the house, leaving Stafford 
to deal with Fellowes, she burst again 
into laughter, mocking, wilful, painful. 

“You were left to set things right, to 
be the Lord High Executioner—you, Ian!” 

How strange his name sounded on her 
lips now—foreign, distant, revealing the 
nature of the situation more vividly than 
all the words which had been said, than 
all that had been done. 
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“Rudyard did not think of killing you, I 
suppose,” she went on, presently, with a 
bitter motion of the lips, and a sardonic 
note creeping into her voice. 

“No, I thought of that,” he answered, 
quietly, ‘as you know.” His eyes sought 
the weapon on the teble involuntarily. 
“That would have been easy enough,” he 
added. “I should not have protested. I 
was not thinking of myself, or of Fellowes, 
but only of you—and Rudyard.” 

“Only of me—and Rudyard!” she re- 
peated with drooping eyes, that suddenly 
became alive again with feeling and passion 
and wildness. ‘‘Wasn’t it rather late for 
that?” 

The words stung him beyond endurance. 
He rose and leaned across the table towards 
her. 

“ At least I recognized what I had done, 
what you had done, and I tried to face it. 
I did not disguise it. My letter to you 
proves that. But nevertheless I was true 
to you. I did not deceive you—ever. I 
loved you—ah, I loved you as few women 
have been loved! . . . But you, you might 
have made a mistake where Rudyard was 
concerned, made the mistake once, but if 
you wronged him, you wronged me in- 
finitely more. I was ready to give up all, 
throw all else, all my life, my career, to the 
winds, and prove myself loyal to that which 
was more than all. Or I was willing to 
eliminate myself from the scene forever. 
I was willing to pay the price—any price— 
just to stand by what was the biggest thing 
in my life. ... But you were true to nothing 
—nothing—to nobody.” 

“Tf one is untrue—once—to anybody, 
why be true at all ever?” she said with an 
aching laugh, through which tears ran, 
though none dropped from her eyes. “If 
one is untrue to one, why not to—to a 
thousand?” 

Again a mocking laugh burst from her. 
“Don’t you see? One kiss, a wrong? 
Why not, then, a thousand kisses! The 
wrong came in the moment that the one 
kiss was given. It is the one that kills, not 
the thousand after.” 

There came to her mind again—and now 
with what sardonic force! — Rudyard’s 
words that day before they went to Glen- 
eader: ‘‘If you had lived a thousand years 
ago you would have had a thousand lovers.” 

“And so it is all understood between 
you and Rudyard,” she added, mechanically. 
“That is what you have arranged for me— 





that I go on living as before with Rudyard, 
while I am not to know from him any- 
thing has happened; but to accept what 
has been arranged for me, and to be re- 
pentant and good and live in sackcloth. It 
has been arranged, has it, that Rudyard is 
to believe in me?” 

“That has not been arranged.” 

“It has been arranged that I am to live 
with him as before, and that he is to pre- 
tend to love me as before, and—’”’ 

“He does love you as before. He has 
never changed. He believed in you, was 
so pitifully eager to believe in you even 
when the letter—” 

“Where is the letter?” 

He pointed to the fire. 

“Who put it in the fire?” she asked. 
“You?” 

He inclined his head. 

“Ah yes, always so clever! A burst of 
indignation at his daring to suspect me even 
for an instant, and with a flourish into the 
fire, the evidence. Here is yours, your 
letter. Would you like to put it into the 
fire also?” she asked, and drew his letter 
from the folds of her dress. 

“But, no, no, no—!” She suddenly 
sprang to her feet, and her eyes had a look 
of agonized agitation. “When I have learned 
every word by heart, I will burn it myself 
—for your sake.’ Her voice grew softer, 
something less discordant came into it. 
“You will never understand. You could 
never understand me, or that letter of 
Adrian Fellowes to me, and that he could 
dare to write me such a letter. You could 
never understand it. But I understand 
you. I understand your letter. It came 
while I was—while I was broken. It 
healed me, Ian. Last night I wanted to 
kill myself. Never mind why! You would 
not understand. You are too good to un- 
derstand. All night I was in torture, and 
then this letter of yours—it was a revela- 
tion. I did not think that a man lived like 
you, so true, so kind, so mad. And so I 
wrote you a letter, ah, a letter from my 
soul! and then came down—to this—the 
end of all. The end of everything—for- 
ever.” 

“No, the beginning if you will have it 
so... . Rudyard loves you. ... ” 

She gave a cry of agony. “For God’s 
sake—oh, for God’s sake, hush! .. . You 
think that now I could...” 

“Begin again with a new purpose.” 

“Purpose! Oh, you fool! You fool! 
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You fool! You who are so wise sometimes! 
You want me to begin again with Rudyard. 
And you do not want me to begin again— 
with you!” 

He was silent, and he looked her in the 
eyes steadily. 

“You do not want me to begin again 
with you, because you believe me—be- 
cause you believed the worst from that 
letter, from Adrian Fellowes’ letter... . 
You believed, yet you hypnotized Rudyard 
into not believing. . . . But did you, after 
all? Was it not that he loves me, and that 
he wanted to be deceived, wanted to be 
forced to do what he has done? I know him 
better than you. . . . But you are right— 
he would have spoken to me about it if 
you had not warned him.” 

“Then begin again—” 

“You do not want me any more.” The 
voice had an anguish like the cry of the 
tragic music in “Electra.” ‘ You do not 
want what you wanted yesterday—for us to- 
gether to face it all, Ian, you do not want 
it? You hate me!” 

His face wes disturbed with emotion, 
and he did not speak for a moment. 

In that moment she became transformed. 
With a sudden tragic motion she caught 
the pistol from the table and raised it, 
but he wrenched it from her hand. 

“Do you think that would mend any- 
thing?” he asked, with a new pity in his 
heart for her. “That would only hurt 
those who have been hurt enough already. 
Be a little magnanimous. Do not be self- 
ish. Give others a chance.” 

“You were going to do it as an act of un- 
selfishness,” she moaned. ‘“‘You were go- 
ing to die in order to mend it all. Did you 
think of me in that? Did you think I 
would or could consent to that? You be- 
lieved in me, of course, when you wrote 
it. But did you think that was magnani- 
mous—when you had got a woman’s love, 
then to kill yourself in order to cure her! 
O God, how little you know! ... But you 
do not want me now. You do not believe 
in me now. You abhor me. Yet if that 
letter had not fallen into Rudyard’s hands 
we might perhaps have now been on our 
way to begin life again together! Does that 
look as though there was some one else 
that mattered—that mattered?” 

He held himself together with all his 
power and will. ‘There is one way, and 
only one way,” he said, firmly. “Rudyard 
loves you. Begin again with him.” His 





voice became lower. ‘‘ You know the empti- 
ness of yourhome. There is a way to make 
some recompense to him. You can pay 
your debt. Give him what he wants so 
much. It would be a link. It would 
bind you. A child...” 

“Oh, my God, how you loathe me!”’ she 
said, shudderingly. ‘‘ Yesterday—and now! 
. . » No, no, no,” she added, “I will not, 
cannot live with Rudyard now. I cannot 
wrench myself from one world into another 
like that. I will not live with him any 
more. ... There, listen!” 

Outside the newsboys were calling: 

“Extra speshul! Extra speshul! All 
about the war! War declared! War de- 
clared! Extra speshul!’’ 

“War! That. will separate many,’ she 
added. “It will separate Rudyard and 
me. . . . No, no, there will be no more 
scandal. ... But it is the way of escape 
the war!” 

“The way of escape for us all, perhaps,” 
he answered, with a light of determination 
in his eyes. ‘Good-bye!’ he added, after 
a slight pause. “There is nothing more to 
say.” 

He turned to go, but he did not hold out 
his hand, nor even look at her. 

“Tell me,” she said, in a strange, cold 
tone, ‘‘tell me, did Adrian Fellowes—did he 
protect me? Did he stand up for me? 
Did he defend me?” 

“He was concerned only for himself,” 
Ian answered, hesitatingly. 

Her face hardened. Pitiful, haggard 
lines had come into it in the last half-hour, 
and they deepened still more. 

“He did not say one word to put me 
right?” 

Ian shook his head in negation. “What 
did you expect?” he said. 

She sank into a chair, and a strange 
cruelty came into her eyes, something so 
hard that it looked grotesque in the beau- 
tiful setting of her pain-worn, exquisite 
face. 

So utter was her dejection that he came 
back from the door and bent over her. 

“Jasmine,” he said, gently, “we have to 
start again, you and I—in different paths. 
They will never meet. But at the end of 
the road—peace. Peace the best thing of 
all. Let us try and find it, Jasmine.” 

“He did not try to protect me. He did 
not defend me,” she kept saying to herself, 
and was only half conscious of what Ian 
aid to her. 
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He touched her shoulder. “Nothing 
can set things right between you and me, 
Jasmine,” he added, unsteadily, ‘but 
there’s Rudyard—you must help him 
through. He heard scandal about Menna- 
val last night at De Lancy Scovel’s. He 
didn’t believe it. It rests with you to give 
it all the lie. . . . Good-bye.” 

In a moment he was gone. As the door 
closed she sprang to her feet. ‘Ian—Ian 
—come back!”’ she cried. “Ian, one word! 
One word!” 

But the door did not open again. For a 
moment she stood like one transfixed, 
staring at the place whence he had vanished, 
then, with a moan, she sank in a heap on the 
floor, and rocked to and fro like one de- 
mented. 

Once the door opened quietly, and Krool’s 
face showed, sinister and furtive, but she 
did not see it, and the door closed again 
softly. 

At last the paroxysms passed, and a hag- 
gard face looked out into the world of life 


and being with eyes which were drowned 
in misery. 

“He did not defend me—the coward!” 
she murmured; then she rose with a sudden 
effort, swayed, steadied herself, and ar- 
ranged her hair in the mirror over the 
mantelpiece. “The low coward!’ she 
said again. “But before he leaves . 
before he leaves England... ” 

As she turned to go from the room, 
Rudyard’s portrait on the wall met her 
eyes. “I can’t go on, Ruddy,” she said 
to it. “I know that now.” 


Out in the streets, which Ian Stafford 
traversed with hasty steps, the newsboys 
were calling: 

“War declared! All about the war!” 

“That is the way out for me,” Stafford 
said, aloud, as he hastened on. “That 
opens the way. ... I’m still an artillery 
officer.” 

He directed his swift steps toward Pall 
Mall and the War Office. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Beyond 


BY PAULINE BROOKS QUINTON 


UR eyes have wings on which our spirits fly 
To farthest edge of some far-reaching plain, 
Or to the hills upon whose summits reign 
The gods,—eternal sentinels ’twixt earth and sky. 
But out beyond the range of mortal sight, 
Far out beyond the desert’s curving rim, 
High up above the mountain’s outlines dim 
Lies all the soul would compass in its flight. 
The flowering beauty of the summer day, 
The pungent sweetness which a vagrant breeze 
Wafts to the senses, do but stir and tease 
The fancy, in its restive course, to stray. 


Dear heart, the rose of our to-day but yields 


A perfumed promise of Elysian fields 
Where love and laughter dwell, and sorrow dies: 
There I shall read Life’s meaning in your eyes. 
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Cordova and the Way There 


BY W. D. HOWELLS 


that Cordova experienced the disap- 

pointment in us which I must own 
we felt in her; but our disappointment 
was unquestionable, and I will at once 
offer it to the reader as an inducement 
for him to go to Cordova with less lively 
expectations than ours. I would by no 
means have him stay away; after all, 
there is only one Cordova in this world 
which the capital of the Califate of the 
West once filled with her renown; and if 
the great mosque of Abderrahman is 
not so beautiful as one has been made to 
fancy it, still it is wonderful, and could 
not be missed without loss. 

Better, I should say, take the rapido, 
which leaves Madrid three times a week 
at 9.30 in the morning, than the night 
express which leaves as often at the 
same hour in the evening. Since there 
are now such good day-trains on the 
chief Spanish lines, it is flying in the 
face of Providence not to go by them; 
they might be suddenly taken off; be- 
sides, they have excellent restaurant-cars, 
and there is, moreover, always the fasci- 
nating and often the memorable land- 
seape which they pass through. By no 
fault of ours that I can remember, our 
train was rather crowded; that is, four 
or five out of the eight places in our cor- 
ridor compartment were taken, and we 
were afraid at every stop that more people 
would get in; though I do not know that 
it was our anxieties kept them out. 

At Aranjuez the wheat-lands, which 
began to widen about us as soon as we 
got beyond the suburbs of Madrid, gave 
way to the groves and gardens of that 
really charming pleasance, charming 
quite from the station, with grounds 
penetrated by placid waters overhung by 
the English elms which the Castilians 
are so happy in having naturalized in 
their treeless waste. Multitudes of night- 
ingales are said to sing among them, but 
it was not the season for hearing them 
from the train; and we made what shift 


| SHOULD be sorry if I could believe 


we could with the strawberries and as- 
paragus-beds which we could see plain- 
ly, and the peach-trees and cherry-trees. 
One of these had committed the solecism 
of blossoming in October instead of April 
or May, when the nobility came to their 
villas. 

We had often said during our stay in 
Madrid that we should certainly come 
for a day at Aranjuez; and here we were, 
passing it with a five-minutes’ stop. 
We were leaving a railway station, but 
presently it was as if we had set sail on a 
gray sea, with a long ground-swell such 
as we remembered from Old Castile. 
These innumerable pastures and wheat- 
fields were in New Castile, and before 
long more distinctively they were in La 
Mancha, the country dear to fame as the 
home of Don Quixote. I must own at 
once it does not look it, or at least look 
like the country I had read out of his 
history in my boyhood. For the matter 
of that, no country ever looks like the 
country one reads out of a book, how- 
ever really it may be that country. The 
trouble probably is that one carries out 
of one’s reading an image which one 
has carried into it. When I read Don 
Quixote, and read and read it again, I 
put La Mancha first into the map of 
southern Ohio, and then into that, after 
an interval of seven or eight years, of 
northern Ohio; and the scenes I ar- 
ranged for his adventures were land- 
seapes composed from those about me in 
my earlier and later boyhood. There was 
then always something soft and mild in 
the Don Quixote country, with a blue 
river and gentle uplands, and woods 
where one could rest in the shade, and 
hide oneself if one wished, after easily 
rescuing the oppressed. Now, instead, a 
treeless plain unrolled itself from sky 
to sky, naked, dull, empty; and if some 
azure tops dimmed the clear line of the 
western horizon, how could I-have got 
them into my early picture when I had 
never yet seen a mountain in my life? 
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I could not put the knight and his squire 
on those naked levels where they would 
not have got a mile from home without 
discovery and arrest. I tried to think 
of them jogging along in talk of the 
adventures which the knight hoped for; 
but I could not make it work. I could 
have done better before we got so far 
from Aranjuez; there were gardens and 
orchards and a very suitable river there, 
and those elm-trees overhanging it; but 
the prospect in La Mancha had only 
here and there a white-walled white farm- 
house to vary its lonely simplicity, its 
dreary fertility; and I could do nothing 
with the strips and patches of vineyard. 
It was all strangely African, strangely 
Mexican, not at all American, not Ohio- 
an enough to be anything like the real 
La Mancha of my invention. To be sure, 
the doors and windows of the nearer 
houses were visibly netted against mos- 
quitoes, and that was something; but 
even that did not begin to be noticeable 
till we were drawing near the Sierra 
Morena. Then, so long before we 
reached the mighty chain of mountains 
which nature has stretched between the 
gravity of New Castile and the gaiety 
of Andalusia, as if they could not bear 
immediate contact, I experienced a mo- 
ment of perfect reconciliation to the 
landseape as really wearing the face of 
that La Mancha familiar to my boyish 
vision. Late in the forenoon, but early 
enough to save the face of La Mancha, 
there appeared certain unquestionable 
shapes in the nearer and farther dis- 
tance which I joyously knew for those 
windmills which Don Quixote had known 
for giants and spurred at, lance in rest. 
They were waving their vans in what he 
had found insolent defiance, but which 
seemed to us glad welcome, as of wind- 
mills waiting, that long time, for a reader 
of Cervantes who could enter into their 
feelings and into the friendly companion- 
ship they were offering. 

Our train did not pass very near, but 
the distance was not bad for them; it 
kept them sixty or sixty-five years back in 
the past where they belonged, and in its 
dimness I could the more distinctly see 
Don Quixote ecareering against them, 
and Sancho Panza vainly warning, vainly 
imploring him, and then in his rage and 
despair “ giving himself to the devil,” as 
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he had so often to do in that master’s 
service. I do not know now that I would ' 
have been nearer them if I could. Some- 
times in the desolate plains where the 
windmills stood so well aloof, men were 
lazily, or at least leisurely, plowing with 
their prehistoric crooked sticks. Here 
and there the bare levels were broken 
by shallow pools of water; and we were 
at first much tormented by expanses, al- 
most as great as these pools, of a certain 
purple flower, which no curiosity of ours 
could prevail with to yield up the secret 
of its name or nature. It was one of the 
anomalies of this desert country that it 
vas apparently prosperous, if one might 
guess from the comfortable-looking farm- 
steads scattered over it, inclosing houses 
and stables in the courtyard framed by 
their white walls. The houses stood at 
no great distances from one another, but 
were nowhere grouped in villages. There 
were commonly no towns near the sta- 
tions, which were not always uncheerful ; 
sometimes there were flower-beds, unless 
my memory deceives me. Perhaps there 
would be a passenger or two, and cer- 
tainly a loafer or two, and always of the 
sex which in town life does the loafing; 
in the background or through the win- 
dows the other sex could be seen in its 
domestie activities. Only once did we 
see three girls of such as stay for the 
coming and going of trains the world 
over; they waited arm in arm, and we 
were obliged to own they were plain, poor 
things. 

The whole region begins to reek of 
Cervantean memories. Ten miles from 
the station of Argamasilla is the village 
where he imagined, and the inhabitants 
believe, Don Quixote to have been born. 
Somewhere among these little towns 
Cervantes himself was thrown into 
prison for presuming to attempt collect- 
ing their rents when the people did not 
want to pay them. This is what I seem 
to remember having read, but Heaven 
knows where or if. What is certain is 
that almost before I was aware we were 
leaving the neighborhood of Valdepefias, 
where we saw men with donkeys gath- 
ering grapes and letting the donkeys 
browse on the vine-leaves. Then we were 
mounting among the foot-hills of the 
Sierra Morena, not without much beset- 
ting trouble of mind because of those 
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certain circles and squares of stone on 
the nearer and farther slopes which we 
have since somehow determined were 
sheepfolds. They abounded almost to 
the very scene of those capers which Don 
Quixote cut on the mountain-side to 
testify his love for Dulcinea del Toboso, 
to the great scandal of Sancho Panza 
riding away to give his letter to the lady, 
but unable to bear the sight of the knight 
skipping on the rocks in a single gar- 
ment. 

In the forests about befell all those 
adventures with the mad Cardenio and 
the wronged Dorothea, both self-banished 
to the wilderness through the perfidy 
of the same false friend and faithless 
lover. The episodes which end so well, 
and which form, I think, the heart of 
the wonderful romance, have, from the 
car-windows, the fittest possible setting; 
but suddenly the scene changes, and you 
are among aspects of nature as savagely 
wild as any in that new Western land 
where the countrymen of Cervantes found 
a New Spain, just as the countrymen 
of Shakespeare found a New England. 
Suddenly, or, if not suddenly, then start- 
lingly, we were in a pass of the Sierra 
called (for some reason which I will 
leave picturesquely unexplained) the 
Precipice of Dogs, where bare, sharp 
peaks and spears of rock started into the 
air, and the faces of the cliffs glared 
down upon us like the faces of Indian 
warriors painted yellow and orange and 
crimson and every other warlike color. 
With my poor scruples of moderation I 
cannot give a just notion of these wild 
aspects; I must leave it to the reader, 
with the assurance that he cannot exag- 
gerate it, while I employ myself in 
noting that already on this awful sum- 
mit we began to feel ourselves in the 
South, in Andalusia. Along the moun- 
tain stream that slipped silverly away in 
the valley below there were oleanders in 
bloom, such as we had left in Bermuda 
the April before. Already, north of the 
Sierra, the country had been gentling. 
The upturned soil had warmed from gray 
to red; elsewhere the fields were green 
with sprouting wheat; and there were 
wide spaces of these purple flowers, like 
crocuses, which women were gathering in 
large baskets. Probably they were not 
crocuses; but there could be no doubt of 
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the vineyards increasing in their acre- 
age; and the farm-houses, which had been 
without windows in their outer walls, now 
sometimes opened as many as two to the 
passing train. Flocks of black sheep 
and goats, through the optical illusion 
frequent in the Spanish air, looked large 
as cattle in the offing. Only in one place 
had we seen the tumbled boulders of Old 
Castile, and there had been really no 
greater objection to La Mancha than that 
it was flat, stale, and unprofitable, and 
whoily unimaginable as the scene of even 
Don Quixote’s first adventures. 

But now that we had mounted to the 
station among the summits of the Sierra 
Morena, my fancy began to feel at home, 
and rested in a scene which did all the 
work for it. There was soon ample time 
for it to rest in that more than co- 
operative landscape. Just beyond the 
first station the engine of a freight-train 
had opportunely left the track in front 
of us, and we waited there four hours 
till it could be got back. It would be 
inhuman to make the reader suffer with 
us through this delay after it ceased 
to be pleasure and began to be pain. 
Of course, everybody of foreign extrac- 
tion got out of the train, and many even 
went forward to look at the engine and 
see what they could do about it; others 
went partly forward and asked the 
bolder spirits on their way back what 
was the matter. Now and then our 
locomotive whistled as if to scare the 
wandering engine back to the*rails. At 
moments the station-master gloomily re- 
turned to the station from somewhere 
and diligently despaired in front of it. 
Then we backed as if to let our loco- 
motive run up the siding and try to butt 
the freight-train off the track to keep 
its engine company. 

About this time the restaurant - car 
bethought itself of some sort of late- 
afternoon repast, and we went into it 
and ate with an interest which we pro- 
longed as much as possible. We returned 
to our car, which was now pervaded by 
an extremely bad smell. The smell drove 
us out, and we watched a public-spirited 
peasant beating th: acorns from a live- 
o6ak near the station with a long pole. 
He brought a great many down, and 
first filled his sash-pocket with them; 
then he distributed them among the chil- 
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dren of the third-class passengers who 
left the train and flocked about him. But 
nobody seemed to do anything with the 
acorns, though they were more than an 
inch long, narrow, and very sharp-pointed. 
As soon as he had discharged his self- 
assumed duty the peasant lay down on 
the sloping bank under the tree, and with 
his face in the grass went to sleep for all 
our stay, and, for what I knew, the whole 
night after. 

The day waned more and more; the 
sun began to sink, and then it sank with 
that sudden drop which the sun has at 
last. The sky flushed crimson, turned 
mauve, turned gray, and the _ twilight 
thickened over the summits billowing 
softly westward. There had been a great 
deal of joking, both Spanish and Eng- 
lish, among the passengers; I had found 
particularly cheering the richness of a 
certain machinist’s trousers of bright 
golden corduroy ; but as the shades of 
night began to embrown the scene our 
spirits fell; and at the cry of a lonesome 
bird, far off where the sunset had been, 
they followed the sun in its sudden drop. 
Against the horizon a peasant boy leaned 
on his staff and darkled against the dark- 
ening sky. 

Nothing lacked now but the opportune 
recollection that this was the region where 
the natives had been so wicked in times 
past that an ingenious statesman, such 
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as has seldom been wanting in Spain, 
imagined bringing in a colony of German 
peasants to mix with them and reform 
them. But mixing the colonists and the 
natives worked the wrong way; the na- 
tives were not reformed, while the colo- 
nists were depraved and stood in with 
the local brigands, ultimately, if not im- 
mediately. It was sufficiently uncom- 
fertable to have some vague association 
with the failure of that excellent states- 
man’s plan, blending creepily with the 
feeling of desolation from the gathering 
dark, and I now recall the distinct relief 
given by the unexpected appearance of 
two such Guardias Civiles as travel with 
every Spanish train, and who now became 
visible in the space be fore our lonely 
station. 

These admirable friends were part of 
the system which has made travel as 
safe throughout Spain as it is in Con- 
necticut, where indeed I sometimes won- 
der that road-agents do not stop my 
Boston express in the waste expanse of 
those certain sand-barrens just beyond 
New Haven. The last time I came 
through that waste I could not help 
thinking how nice it would be to have 
two Guardias Civiles in our Pullman ear; 
but of course at the summit of the Sierra 
Morena, where our rapido was stalled in 
the deepening twilight, it was still nicer 
to see that soldier-pair, pacing up and 
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down, trim, straight, very gentle and 
polite-looking, but firm, with their rifles 
lying on their shoulders, which they kept 
accurately together. It is part of the sys- 
tem that they may use their rifles upon 
any evil-doer whom they discover in a 
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without arrest for any offense, or even 
any question of misbehavior. But these 
conditions once satisfied, and their tem- 
perament and character approved, they 
are intrusted with what seem plenary 
powers till they retire for old age; then 
their sons may serve 
after them as Civil 
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Guards with the same 
prospect of pensions in 
the end. 

It was not very long 
after the guards ap- 
peared so reassuringly 
before the 
when a series of warn- 


station, 


ing bells and whistles 
sounded, and our loeo- 
motive with an im- 
patient scream began 
to tug at our train. 
We were really off, 
starting from Santa 
Elena at the very time 
when we ought to have 
been stopping at Cor- 
dova, with a good 
stretch of four hours 
still before us. As 
our fellow - travelers 
quitted us at one sta- 
tion and another we 
were finally left alone 
with the kindly-look- 
ing old man who had 
interested in 
us from the first, and 
whe now made some 
advances in_ broken 
English. Presently he 
told us in Spanish, to 


seemed 








account for the Eng- 


THE BELL-TOWER OF THE GREAT MOSQUE lish accent on which 


deed of violence, acting at once as police, 
court of law, and executioners, and sat- 
isfying public curiosity by pinning to 
the offender's coat their official certificate 
that he was shot by such and such a Civil 
Guard for such and such a reason, and 
then notifying the nearest authorities. 
It is perhaps too positive, too per- 
emptory, too preeise; and the responsi- 
bility could not be intrusted to men who 
had not satisfied the government of their 
fitness by two years’ service in the army 


we complimented him, 
that he had two sons 
manufacturing  busi- 
Manchester, where he had 
visited them, and acquired so much 
of our tongue as we had heard. He 
was very proud and glad to speak of 
his sons, and he valued us for our Eng- 


studying some 
ness in 


lish and the strangeness which commends 
people to one another in travel. When 
he got out at a station obscured past 
identification by its flaring lamps, he 
would not suffer me to help him with 
his hand-baggage; while he deplored my 
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offered civility, he reassured me by pat- 
ting my back at parting. Yet I myself 
had to endure the kindness which he 
would not when we arrived at Cordova, 
where two young fellows, who had got in 
at a suburban station, helped me with 
our bags and bundles quite as if they had 
been two young Americans. 

Somewhere at a junction our train 
had been divided, and our ear, left the 
last of what remained, had bumped and 
threatened to beat itself to pieces dur- 
ing its remaining run of fifteen miles. 
This, with our long retard at Santa 
Elena, and our opportune defense from 
the depraved deseendants of the reform- 
ing German colonists by the Guardias 
Civiles, had given us a day of so much 
excitement that we were anxious to have 
it end tranquilly at midnight in the hotel 
which we had chosen from our Baedeker. 
A eonventionally nap- 
kined waiter weleomed 
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inevitable. They declared that the people 
whom we heard uninterruptedly clatter- 
ing and chattering by in the street below, 
and the occasional tempest of wheels and 
bells and hoofs that clashed up to us, 
would be the very last to pass through 
there that night, and they gave such 
good and sufficient reasons for their opin- 
ion that we yielded, as we needs must. 
Of course they were wrong; and perhaps 
they even knew that they were wrong; 
but I think we were the only people in 
that neighborhood who got any sleep that 
night or the next. We slept the sleep 
of exhausticn, but I believe those Cor- 
dovese preferred waking outdoors to try- 
ing to sleep within. It was apparently 
their custom to walk and talk the night 
away in the streets, not our street alone, 
but all the other streets of Cordova; the 
laughing which I heard may have ex- 





us from the stony 
strect, and sent us up 
to our rooms with the 
young interpreter who 
met us at the station, 
but who was obseure 
as to their location. 
When we refused them 
because they were over 
that loud -echoing al- 
ley, the interpreter 
made himself. still 
more our friend, and 
ealled mandatorially 
down the = speaking- 
tube that we wished 
interiores and would 
take nothing else, 
though he must have 
known that no such 
rooms were to be had. 
He even abetted us in 
visiting the rooms on 
the patio and satisfy- 
ing ourselves that they 
were all dismantled; 
when the waiter 
brought up the hot 
soup, which was the 
only hot thing in the 
house besides our tem- 
pers, he joined with 














that poor fellow in 
reconciling us to the 
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pressed the popular despair of getting By the time we returned we found a 
any sleep. The next day we experimented guide waiting for us, and we agreed with 
in listening from rooms offered us over him for a day’s service. He did not 
another street, and then we remained differ with other authorities as to th 
measurably contented to bear the ills we claims of Cordova on the tourist’s inter 
had. This was after an exhaustive est. From being the most brilliant capital 
earch for a better hotel had partly ap- of the Western world in the time of th 
peased us; but there remained in the califs, it is now owned by all the guides 
Paseo dei Gran Capitan one house un- and guide-books and most of the trav- 
visited which has ever since grown upon elers to be one of the dullest of pro 
my belief that it embraced every comfort vincial towns. It is no longer the center 
and advantage lacking to our hotel. I of learning; and though it cannot help 
. suppose I am the stronger in this belief doing a large business in olives, with the 
because when we came to it we had been orchards covering all the hills around 
80 disappointed with the others that we it, the business does not seem to be a 
had not the courage to go inside. Smell very active one. “ The city once the 7 
for smell, the interior of that hotel may abode of the flower of Andalusian no 
have harbored a worse one than the odor _ bility,” says the intelligent O’Shea in his 
of hen-house which pervaded ours, | hope Guide to Spain, “is inhabited chietly by 
from the materials for calcimining the administradores of the absentee seforio; 


rooms on the patio. their ‘solares’ are desert and wretched, 





the streets ill - paved 
though clean, and the 








whitewashed houses 
unimportant, low, and 
denuded of all art and 
meaning, either past 
or present.” 

Vacant, narro. 
streets where the grass 
does not grow, and 
there is only an end- 
less going and coming 
otf aimless feet: a 
market without buyers 
or sellers to speak of, 
and a tangle of squat, 
white houses, abound- 
ing in lovely patios, 
sweet and bright with 
flowers and fountains: 
this seems to be Cor- 
dova in the consensus 
of the manuals, but 
with me in the retro- 
spect a sort of puzzle 
is the ultimate sugges- 
tion of the dead eap- 
ital of the Western 
ealifs. Gautier thinks, 
or seventy-two years 
ago he thought (and 
there has not been 





much change since), 
that “Cordova has a 
more African look than 
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lusia; its streets, or rather its lanes, 
whose tumultuous pavement resembles 
the bed of dry torrents, all littered with 
straw from the loads of passing donkeys, 
have nothing that recalls the manners 
and customs of Europe... . The uni- 
versal use of lime-wash gives a uniform 
tint to the monuments, blunts the lines 
of the architecture, effaces the orna- 
mentation, and forbids you to read their 
age... . You cannot know the wall of a 
century ago from the wall of yesterday. 
Cordova, onee the center of Arab civ- 
ilization, is now a huddle of little white 
houses with corridors between them, where 
two mules could hardly pass abreast. Life 
seems (oO have ebbed from the vast body, 
once animated by the active circulation 
of Moorish blood; nothing is left now 
but the blanched and ealeined skeleton. 
... In spite of its Moslem air, Cordova 
is very Christian, and rests under the 
special protection of the Archangel 
Raphael.” It is all rather contradictory ; 
but Gautier owns that the great mosque 
is a “monument unique in the world, 
and novel even for travelers who have 
had the fortune to admire the wonders 
of Moorish architecture at Granada or 
Seville.” 


The moment we started for the fame:is 
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mosque it began to rain, and it rained 
throughout the forenoon, while we wel- 
tered from wonder to wonder in the town. 
We we re indeed weltering in a closed ear- 
riage, which found its way not so badly 
through the alleys where two mules could 
not pass abreast. The lime-wash of the 
walls did not emit the white heat in 
which the other tourists have basked or 
baked; the houses looked wet and chill, 
and if they had those flowered, and foun- 
tained patios which I like to talk of, they 
had taken them in out of the rain. 

At the mosque the patio was not taken 
in only because it was so large, but I 
find by our records that it was much 
molested by a beggar who followed us 
when we dismounted at the gate of the 
Court of Oranges, and ail but took our 
minds off the famous Moorish fountain 
in the midst. It was not a fountain of 
the plashing or gushing sort, but a noble 
great pool in a marble basin. The 
women who clustered about it were not 
langhing and chattering, or singing, or 
even dancing, in the right Andalusian 
fashion; but. stood silent in statuesque 


poses, from which they seemed il no 


haste to stir for filling their water-jars 
and jugs. The Moorish tradition of irri- 
gation confronting one in all the travels 
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and histories as a supreme agricultural 
advantage which the Arabs took back to 
Africa with them, leaving Spain to thirst 
and fry, lingers here in the circles sunk 
round the orange-trees and fed by little 
channels. The trees as the 
fancy took them, and did not mind the 


grew about 
incongruous palms towering as irregular- 
ly above them. While we wandered tow- 
ard the mosque a woman robed in white 
cotton, lavender 
her breast, came in as irrelevantly as the 


with a searf crossing 
orange-trees and stood as stately as the 
palms; in her night-black hair she alone 
in Cordova redeemed the pledge of beauty 
made for Andalusian women by the reck- 
and romancers, whether in 
ballads or books of travel. 

One enters the court by a gate in a 
richly yellow tower, with a shrine to St. 
Michael over the door, and still higher, 
at the lodging of the keeper, a bed of 
bright flowers. Then, 
confronted with the first great“disappoint- 
ment in the mosque. Shall it be whis- 
pered in awe-stricken undertone that the 
impression of a bull-ring is what lingers 
in the memory of the honest sight-seer 


less poets 


however, one is 


EBBED FROM THE 
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from his first glance at the edifice? The 
effect is heightened by the filling of the 
arcades which encircle it, 
confront the 
where the 
distinet, but the space of yellow masonry 


and which now 


eye with a rounded wall 


Saracenic horseshoe remains 
below seems to forbid the outsider steal- 
the spectacle inside. 
no feast of 
bulls (as the Spanish euphemism has it), 
but the first amphitheatrical impression 
is not wholly dispe rsed by the sight of 
the interior. In order that the reader at 
distance may figure this, he must 
imagine an indefinite cavernous expanse, 
with a low roof supported in vaulted 
arches by some thousand marble pillars, 
each with a different capital. There used 
to be perhaps half a thousand pillars 
more, and Charles V. made the Cordovese 
his reproaches for destroying the wonder 
of them when they planted their proud 
cathedral in the heart of the mosque. He 
held it a sort of sacrilege, but I think the 
honest traveler will that there are 
left still enough of those rather stumpy 
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The spectacle is, of course, 


his 


say 


white marble columns, and enough of 
those arches, striped in red and white 
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with their undeniable suggestion of calico 
awnings. It is like a grotto gaudily but 
dingily decorated, or a vast cireus-ten 
ecurtained oft in hangings of those colors. 

If people would be as sincere as other 
people would like them to be, I think no 
one would profess regret for the Arab 
civilization in the presence of its monu- 
ments. Those Moors were of a religion 
which revolts the finer instincts and 
lifts the soul with no generous hopes; 
and the records of it have no appeal save 
to the love of mere beautiful decoration. 
Even here it mostly fails, to my think- 
ing, and I say that for my part I found 
nothing so grand in the great mosque 
of Cordova as the cathedral which rises 
in the heart of it. If Abd-er-Rahman 
boasted that he would rear a shrine to 
the joy of earthly life and the hope of 
an earthly heaven, in the place of the 
Christian temple which he would throw 
down, I should like to overhear what his 
disembodied spirit would have to say to 
the saint whose shrine he demolished. 1 
think the saint would have the beiter 
of him in any contention for their re- 
spective faiths, and could easily con- 
vince the impartial witness that his re- 
ligion, then abiding in medieval gloom, 
was of promise for the future which 
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Islam can never be. Yet it cannot be 
denied that when Abd-er-Rahman built 
his mosque the Arabs ef Cordova were a 
finer and wiser people than the Chris- 
tians who dwelt in intellectual darkness 
among them, with an ideal of gloom and 
self-denial and a zeal for aimless martyr- 
dom which must have been very hard 
for a gentleman and scholar to bear. 
Gentlemen and scholars were what th 
Arabs of the Western ecalifate seem to 
have become, with a primacy in medicine 
and mathematics beyond the learning of 
all other Europe in their day. They 
were tolerant skeptics in matters of 
religion ; polite agnostics, who disliked 
extremely the passion of some Christians 
among them for getting themselves put 
to death, as they did, for insulting the 
popularly accepted Mohammedan creed 
Probably people ot eulture in Cordova 
were quite of Abd-er-Rahman’s mind in 
wishing to substitute the temple of a 
cheerfuller ideal for the shrine of the 
medieval Christianity which he _ de- 
stroyed; though they might have had 
their reserves as to the taste in which 
his mosque was completed. If they recog- 
nized it as a concession to the general 
preference, they could do so without the 
discomfort which they must have suf- 
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fered when soine new horde of Berbers, 
full of faith and fight, came over from 
Africa to push back the encroaching 
Spanish frontier, and give the loeal Chris- 
tians as much martyrdom as they wanted. 

It is all a conjecture based upon ma- 
terial witness no more substantial than 
that which the Latin domination left 
long centuries before the Arabs came to 
possess the land. The mosque from which 
you drive through the rain to the river 
is neither newer nor older looking than 
the beautiful Saracenic bridge over the 
Guadalquivir, which the Arabs them- 
selves say was first built by the Romans 
in the time of Augustus; the Moorish 
mill by the thither shore might have 
ground the first wheat grown in Europe. 
It is intensely, immemorially African, 
flat-roofed, white-walled; the mules wait- 
ing outside in the wet might have been 
drooping there ever since the going down 
of the Flood. from which the river could 
have got its muddy yellow. 

If the reader will be advised by me he 
will not go to the Archeological Museum, 
unless he wishes particularly to con- 
tribute to the support of the custodian; 
the collection will not repay him even for 
the time in which a whole day of Cordova 
will seem so superabundant. Any little 


street will be worthier his study, with 
its type of passing girls in white and 
black mantillas, and its shallow shops of 
all sorts, their fronts thrown open, and 
their interiors flung, as it were, on the 
sidewalk. It is said that the streets 
were the first to be paved in Europe, and 
they have apparently not been repaved 
since 850, This indeed will not hold 
quite true of that thoroughfare, twenty 
feet wide at least, which led from our 
hotel to the Paseo del Gran Capitan. In 
this were divers shops of the genteeler 
scrt, and some large cafés, standing full 
of men of leisure, who crowded to their 
doors and windows, with their hats on 
end their hands in their pockets, as at a 
club, and let no fact of the passing world 
escape their hungry eyes. Their behavior 
expressed a famine of incident in Cor- 
dova which was pathetic. 

The people did not look very healthy 
as to build or color, and there was a 
sdund of coughing everywhere. To be 
sure, it was now the season of the first 
colds, which would no doubt wear off with 
the coming of next spring; and there was 
at any rate not nearly so much begging 
as at Toledo, because there could not be, 
anywhere. I am sorry I can contribute 
no statistics as to the moral or intel- 
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lectual condition of Cordova; perhaps 
they will not be expected or desired of 
me; I can only say that the general in- 
telligence is such that no one will own 
he does not know anything you ask him, 
even when he does not; but this is a 
national rather than a local trait, which 
causes the stranger to go in many wrong 
directions all over the peninsula. 

Rubber tires I did not expect in Cor- 
dova, and certainly did not get in a 
city where a single course over the pave- 
ments of 850 would have worn them to 
tatters; but there seems a good deal of 
publie spirit, if one may judge from the 
fact that it is the municipality which 
keeps Abd-er-Rahman’s mosque in repair. 
There are public gardens, far pleasanter 
than those of Valladolid, which we visited 
in an interval of the afternoon, and there 
is a’ very personable bull-ring, to which 
we drove in the vain hope of seeing the 
people come out in a typical multitude 
But there had been no feast of bulls; and 
we had to make what we could out of 
the walking and driving in the Paseo 
del Gran Capitan toward evening. In 
its long, discouraging course there were 
some good houses, but not many, and 
the promenaders of any social quality 
were almost as few. Some ladies in 
private carriages were driving out, and 
a great many more in public ones, as 
well dressed as the others, but with no 
pretense of state in the horses or drivers. 
No ladies were walking in the Paseo, ex- 
cept one pretty mother, with her nice- 
looking children about her, who totaled 
the sum of her class; but men of every 
class rather swarmed. High or low, they 
all wore the kind of hat which abounds 
everywhere in Andalusia, and is called a 
Cordovese: flat, stiff, squat in crown 
and wide in brim, and of every shade of 
gray, brown, and black. The women of 
the people all wore flowers in their hair— 
a dahlia or a marigold—whether their 
hair was black or gray. 

T ought to have had my associations 
with the Great Captain Gonsalvo in the 
promenade which the city has named 
after him, but I am not sure that I had, 
though his life was ene of the Spanish 
books which I won my way through in 
the middle years of my pathless teens. 
But how was I to imagine, in the 
Connecticut Western Reserve, the scene 
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of Gonsalvo’s victories in Calabria, which 
even Loath Ferdinand the Catholic said 
brought greater glory to his crown than 
his own conquest of Grenada? My pres- 
ent knowledge of this fact, and of his 
helping put down the Moorish insurrec- 
tion in 1500, as well as his exploits as 
commander of a Spanish armada against 
the Turks, is a recent debt I owe to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and not to my 
boyish researches. Of like actuality is 
my debt to Mr. Calvert’s Sou/hern Spain, 
where he quotes the accounting which 
the Great Captain gave on the greedy 
king’s demand for a statement of his 
expenses in the Sicilies: 

“900,736 ducats and 9 reals paid to 
the clergy and the poor who prayed for 
the victory of the army of Spain. 

“100 millions in pikes, bullets, and in- 
trenching tools; 10,000 ducats in scented 
gloves, to preserve the troops from the 
odor of the enemies’ dead left on the 
battle-field; 100,000 ducats spent in the 
repair of the bells completely worn out by 
every day announcing fresh victories 
gained over our enemies; 50,000 ducats 
in ‘aguardiente’ for the troops on the 
eve of battle. A million and a half for 
the safeguarding prisoners and wounded. 

“One million for masses of thanks- 
giving; 700,494 ducats for secret service, 
ete. 

“And one hundred millions for the 
patience with which I have listened to 
the king, who demands an account from 
the man who has presented him with a 
kingdom.” 

It seems that Gonsalvo was one of the 
greatest humorists as well as captains of 
his age, and the king may very well have 
liked his fun no better than his fame. 
Now that he has been dead nearly four 
hundred years, Ferdinand would, if he 
were living, no doubt join Cordova in 
honoring Gonzalo Hernandez de Aguila 
y de Cordova. After ali, he was not 
born in Cordova (as I had supposed till 
an hour ago), but in the little city of 
Montilla, five stations away on the rail- 
road to the Malaga, and now more noted 
for its surpassing sherry than for the 
greatest soldier of his time. To have 
given its name to Amontillado is glory 
enough for Montilla, and it must be 
owned that Gonzalo Hernandez de 
Aguila y de Montilla would not sound so 
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well as the title we know the hero by, 
when we know him at all. There may 
be some who will say that Cordova merits 
remembrance less because of him than 
because of Columbus, who first came to 
the Catholic kings there to offer them 
not a mere kingdom, but a whole hemi- 
sphere. Cordova was then the Spanish 
headquarters for operations against Gre- 
nada, and one reads of the fact with a 
luminous sense which one cannot have 
till one has seen Cordova. 

After our visits to the mosque and the 
bridge and the museum there remained 
nothing of our forenoon, and we gave 
the whole of the earlier afternoon to an 
excursion which strangers are expected to 
make into the first climb of hills to the 
eastward of the city. The road which 
reaches the Huerta de los Arcos is rather 
smoother for driving than the streets of 
Cordova, but the rain had made it heavy, 
and we were glad of our good horses and 
their owner’s mercy to them. He stopped 
so often to breathe them when the ascent 
began that we had abundant time to note 
the features of the wayside; the many 
villas, piously named for saints, set on 
the incline, and orcharded about with 
orange-trees, in the beginning of that 
measureless forest of olives which has no 
limit but the horizon. 

From the gate to the villa which we 
had come to see, it was a stiff ascent by 
terraced beds of roses, zinnias, and pur- 
ple salvia, beside walls heavy with jas- 
mine and trumpet-creepers in full bloom, 
and orange-trees, fruiting and flowering 
in their desultory way. The garden was, 
in fact, very pretty, though whether it 
was worth fifteen pesetas and three hours 
coming to see the reader must decide 
for himself when he does it. I myself 
think it was, and I would like to be there 
now, sitting in a shell-covered cement 
chair at the villa steps, and letting the 
landseape unroll itself wonderfully be- 
fore me. We were on a shore of that 
ocean of olives which in southern Spain 
washes far up the mountain walls of the 
blue and bluer distances, and which we 
were to skirt more and more in bay and 
inlet and widening and narrowing ex- 
panses throughout Andalusia. Before we 
left it we wearied utterly of it, and, in 
fact, the olive of Spain is not the sym- 
pathetic olive of Italy, though I should 


think it a much more practical and profit- 
able tree. It is not planted so much at 
haphazard as the Italian olive seems to 
be; its mass looks less like an old apple- 
orchard than the Italian; its regular suc- 
cession is a march of trim files as far as 
the horizon or the hillsides, which they 
often climbed to the top. We were in 
the season of the olive harvest, and 
throughout the month of October its 
nearer lines showed the sturdy trees 
weighted down by the dense fruit, some- 
times very small, sometimes as large 
as pigeon eggs. There were vineyards 
and wheat-fields in that vast pros- 
pect, and certainly there were towns and 
villages; but what remains with me is 
the sense of olives and ever more olives, 
though this may be the cumulative effect 
of other suck prospects, as vast and as 
monotonous. 

While we looked away and away, the 
gardener and a hali-grown boy were 
about their labors that Sunday afternoon 
as if it were a week-day, though for that 
reason perhaps they were not working 
very hard. They seemed mostly to be 
sweeping up the fallen leaves from the 
paths, and where the leaves had not fallen 
from the horse-chestnuts the boy was 
assisting nature by climbing the trees 
and plucking them. We tried to find out 
why he was doing this, but to this day I 
do not know why he was doing it, and I 
must be content to contribute the bare 
fact to the science of arboriculture. Pos- 
sibly it was in the interest of neatness, 
and was a precaution against letting the 
leaves drop and litter the grass. There 
was apparently a passion for neatness 
throughout, which in the villa itself 
amounted to ecstasy. It was in a state 
to be come-and-lived in at any moment, 
though I believe it was occupied only in 
the late spring and the early autumn; 
in winter the noble family went to 
Madrid, and in summer to some Northern 
watering-place. It was rather small, and 
expressed a life of the minor hospitali- 
ties when the family was im residence. 
It was no place for house-parties, and 
searcely for week-end visits, or even for 
neighborhood dinners. Perhaps on that 
terrace there was afternoon ice-cream or 
chocolate for friends who rode or drove 
over or out; it seemed so possible that 
we had to check in ourselves the cozy 
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impulse to pull up our shell - covered 
cement chairs to some central table of 
like composition. 

Within, the villa was of a spick-and- 
spanness which I feel that I have not 
adequately suggested; and I may say that 
the spray of a garden-hose seemed all 
that would be needed to put the place 
in readiness for occupation. Not that 
even this was needed for that interior of 
tile and marble, so absolutely apt for the 
climate and the use the place would be 
put to. In vain we conjectured, and I 
hope not impertinently, the characters 
and tastes of the absentees; the sole clue 
that offered itself was a bookshelf of 
some Spanish versions from authors 
scientific and metaphysical to the verge 
of agnosticism. I would not swear to 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer among the 
English writers, but they were such as 
these, not in their entire bulk, but in 
extracts and special essays. I recall the 
slightly tilted row of the neat paper 
copies; and I wish I knew who it was 
liked to read them. The Spanish have 
a fondness for such dangerous ground; 
from some of their novels it appears they 
feel it rather chic to venture on it. 

We came away from Cordova with a 
pretty good conscience as to its sights. 
Upon the whole we were glad they were 
so few, when once we had made up our 
minds about the mosque. But now I 
have found too late that we ought to have 
visited the general market in the old 
square where the tournaments used to 
take place; we ought to have seen also 
the Chapel of the Hospital del Cardinal, 
because it was part of the mosque of Al- 


Mansour; we ought to have verified the 
remains of two baths out of the nine 
hundred once existing in the Calle del 
Baio Alta; and we ought finally to have 
visited the remnant of a Moorish house 
in the Plazuela de San Nicolas, with its 
gallery of jasper columns, now unhap- 
pily whitewashed. The Campo Santo 
has an unsatisfied claim upon my inter- 
est because it was the place where the 
perfervid Christian zealots used to find 
the martyrdom they sought at the hands 
of the unwilling Arabs; and where, far 
earlier, Julius Cesar planted a plane-tree 
after his victory over the forces of 
Pompey at Munda. The tree no longer 
exists, but neither does Cesar, nor the 
thirty thousand enemies whom he slew 
there, nor the sons of Pompey who com- 
manded them. These were so near beat- 
ing Cesar at first that he ran among his 
soldiers “asking them whether they were 
not ashamed to deliver him into the hands 
of boys.” One of the boys escaped, but 
two days after the fight the head of the 
elder was brought to Cesar, who was not 
liked for the triumph he made himself 
after the event in Rome, where it was 
thought out of taste to rejoice over the 
calamity of his fellow-cavalrymen as if 
they had been foreign foes; the Romans 
do not seem to have minded his putting 
twenty-eight thousand Cordovese to death 
for their Pompeian politics. If I had 
remembered all this from my Plutarch, 
I should certainly have gone to see the 
place where Cesar planted that plane- 
tree. Perhaps some kind soul will go to 
see it for me. I myself do not expect 
to return to Cordova. 
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BY ALICE BROWN 


theater backed by hills where the 

Esoterics held their summer con- 
ference, was marked on the east by a line 
of shingly beach, and here the younger 
Esoterics paced and murmured after the 
evening talk. There was from time to 
time an alien visitor, often a reporter 
humorous enough to wonder what the 
sea thought of such palaverings at its 
threshold: how old Triton, come up to 
“blow his wreathed horn,” took these 
mysteries of the East revamped for the 
apprehension of the West, and what the 
mermaids, in gregarious midnight hair- 
combings, tittered to one another about 
this cultured interchange of earth men 
and maids. People without even a slant 
toward mysticism liked to come here for 
“the course,” because the spot itself was 
so idyllic, and the practical side of high 
thinking so admirably arranged. The 
food was exquisite and reasonable. “ Of 
course it’s all in the air,” solid matrons 
would own, after confessing they had 
stayed at Sandy Bar every minute they 
could filch from a holiday due somewhere 
else, “but it’s really very amusing. Ex- 
cellent table. Same cook, you know, 
three of them, brothers. They come 
every summer. It’s quite remarkable 
what they do with cream and nuts.” 
Everybody went away soothed and always 
fatter; content, too, in a holy way, be- 
cause they had been fingering strange 
religions, and had not got burned, but 
only pleasantly warmed to a sense of their 
own broad-mindedness. 

Mrs. Evelyn Dart arrived with Evie, 
her nineteen-year-old daughter, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon of a calm July 
day. Mrs. Dart had not come to eat or 
to pique her religious emotions. She 
was a speaker in the course, a woman 
who was said to make an audience “ sit 
up” nearly as soon as she opened her 
mouth. Her face was compounded of 
oddments of hints and expressions. It 
bore marks of the mystic: the high fore- 


S tient BAR, the green amphi- 


head, the wistful, pale gaze of the creature 
who has looked on the outside of life 
and found nothing to satisfy, the delicate 
mouth ready to quiver as to a challenge, 
and through the very tissue of expression 
an urge of fiery energy. She wore trail- 
ing robes of a subdued violet, and falls 
of lace over her slender hands. Evie, 
the daughter, was more definite. Off- 
spring of her mother’s youth, she seemed 
to bear no relation to any mood of 
her maturity, the blossom of a by- 
gone year, and of no continuing spir- 
itual state of being. Her clothes were 
not snatched out of old portraits or 
filched from presses of Queen Elizabeth. 
They were the tailored uniform of the 
time, put on with an extreme care. 
She “knew her way about.” She also 
convoyed her mother in accurate comfort 
over the miles of railway which Mrs. Dart 
regarded vaguely as shining tracks from 
speech to speech. Mrs. Dart found the 
practical conditions of life tolerable, 
though fluctuating. She was always be- 
ing passed about, chiefly from one motor 
to another, and in this multiplicity of 
friendly ears—such was the continuity 
of service—she might have fancied she 
owned one of a protean form. And if, 
as seemed unlikely, even hostesses were 
to fail, Evie was always there to study 
time-tables and check luggage and find 
a quiet room with the right exposure. 
Evie had just now consigned their lug- 
gage to a truck, and since they were not 
yet expected, decreed that she and mother 
should walk along a bosky way direct to 
the amphitheater and its cottages. Even 
in its approaches Sandy Bar waved a 
poetic welcome. You had no sooner left 
the train than you found its spell at work 
upon you; as if Eastern sages and doc- 
tored religions were not enough, here 
were rustling leaves and a floral roadside 
carpeting. The way was empty now, be- 
cause this was lecture-hour; and Evie 
walked swingingly, in a wholesome re- 
sponse to the familiar greenness and the 
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delightful air. She was feeling to the 
full the bright joy of contrast; they had 
left a heated city for this world of 
leaves and, in the minds at least of 
her mother and the Esoterics, the per- 
suasiveness of philosophy and its im- 
plication of everlasting calm. She knew 
the place well, and tolerantly welcomed 
it. She had plumbed Sandy Bar of 
old, and it had no disappointments for 
her: only the same tepid story of good 
people seeking to be more holy than the 
world allows and lamentably backing off 
from cruder challenges. Her mother, 
though light of foot, and with every rea- 
son for sharing this exhilaration, walked 
draggingly. Evie, suddenly aware of it, 
threw her the questioning glance of ex- 
perience in cases of physical overthrow. 

“What’s the matter, mummy?” she 
inquired. 

As if the question had been her cue 
for giving out altogether, Mrs. Dart 
glanced around vaguely for some sup- 
port, and sank on an empty bench by the 
way. 

“Sit down, Evie,” she said. “I sup- 
pose we’d better have it out here.” 

Evie continued looking at her, in 
grave expectation but not alarmed: only 
as one ready to face an emergency at 
its inception and “down” it without 
delay. She caught the newspaper from 
her mother’s grasp and began to fan her 
with it; but Mrs. Dart, lifting an im- 
patient hand, swept it aside. 

“No,” said she, “I’m not faint nor 
tired. I’m distracted.” 

“What about?” asked Evie. “What’s 
happened ?” 

Mrs. Dart now laid a hand upon the 
paper and drew it toward her impressive- 
ly, as if it made her witness. 

“Something in this paper,” she said. 
“T saw it coming down. I didn’t tell 
you then. I thought I could do it better 
when we were in our own rooms. But 
we didn’t take a carriage—we’re walking 
—we might meet anybody.” 

Evie was extremely puzzled. 

“ But you could have taken a carriage,” 
she said, brusquely, yet kindly, too. 
“Did you want to? Why didn’t you say 
80 ?” 

Mrs. Dart grew more and more con- 
fused. 

“Oh,” she said, “I didn’t think how 
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it would be. But when I realized we 
might meet him, and you unprepared— 
Evie, your father’s here.” 

The girl stood perfectly silent; only 
her face turned crimson and the feruled 
end of her umbrella ran noiselessly into 
the earth. Her mother glanced up at 
her, timidly even, as if she expected to 
be reproached, and it was true that when 
Evie did speak the words had a ring 
of bitterness. 

“You needn’t have considered me. 
You forget I’ve never seen him.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” Mrs. Dart be- 
sought her, as if the accuracy of testi- 
mony were the end in view. “ You were 
two and a half.” 

“When you were divorced?” prompted 
Evie, with a ruthless clarity. “Well, I 
don’t remember back of two and a half. 
I can’t recall him.” 

Mrs. Dart, nervously in haste, sought 
cver the newspaper. The paragraph was 
easily found; she had read no more since 
it struck her brain. 

“Here it is: ‘John Symonds Dart has 
been engaged for three lectures on “ Re- 
cent Explorations, in Egypt and their 
Relation to the Past,” in place of Pro- 
fessor Crandall, put down for “ The Spirit 
of the East.”’” 

“T shouldn’t think they’d want a man 
like—father,” said Evie. She spoke the 
word with difficulty. “ He doesn’t belong 
in a show like this. He’s just a plain, 
common professor at Yale. Oh yes, he 
is. I know all about him. I’ve read a 
lot. The fellows like him. His classes 
are full. But he’s no more like these 
Johnnies here—” 

“Don’t!” said Mrs. Dart. She disliked 
the mention of Johnnies, and had not, 
even after hearing prolific use of it, suc- 
eeeded in defining the word with any 
degree of clarity. Everything, it seemed, 
in the vocabulary of Evie which was not 
obvious was a Johnnie. “He wouldn’t 
have come, I suppose,” she continued, 
“if T had been advertised to speak. But 
there’s the coincidence of it: I am sup- 
posed to be in Europe. I return un- 
expectedly. Somebody drops out of the 
Conference, and I am asked to take her 
place. Just as your father is, don’t you 
see? So here we are together.” 

“Well,” said Evie, shortly, “we can’t 
turn tail and run.” 
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“No,” said Mrs. Dart. She held her 
fine head slightly higher. “We must 
behave with dignity. It is easy—com- 
paratively easy. Your father is a con- 
siderate person, very. But I am only 
afraid, Evie, of the effect on you.” 

“Why?” said Evie. “I haven’t been 
divorced.” 

t was cruel, and it gave pain, and it 
was never meant to. Yet Mrs. Dart 
couldn’t blame her. She didn’t even 
wince: for out of these years of Evie’s 
growing up she had learned a great deal. 
One item, on which she dwelt with a 
mild amazement, was that though Evie 
had often the manner of a bluff boy, she 
never wilfully hurt. The manner itself 
was the armor of a curious age where 
young women seemed to have no proper 
sentiment, or hid inevitable romance un- 
der a crusted gaiety. But the slight 
outer hardness of the time had its value. 
It induced a lightness of demeanor in 
face of some of the bigger complications 
that was quite admirable. Evie had be- 
haved with a perfect restraint over the 
question of her mother’s divorce. But 
here, in this green walk to the amphi- 
theater, she was breaking her code. She 
asked a question shocking in its crudity. 

“ What’s the matter with father? Was 
he bad?’ 

Mrs. Dart turned distended eyes upon 
her. 

“Your father?” she gasped. 
What can you mean by that?” 

“Was father a bad man?” repeated 
Evie, clearly. “No, I don’t mean that 
exactly. I mean, what kind of bad was 
he? What made you divorce him?” 

“Your father,” said Mrs. Dart, with 
dignity, as if to pledge her word that 
the sanctity of the hearthstone had not 
been involved, “was one of the best men 
that ever lived.” 

“He threw up his job, anyway. He 
deserted you, didn’t he?’ Evie pursued, 
inexorably. “I don’t call that honorable 
in a married man.” 

“Tt was part of his chivalry,” Mrs. 
Dart declared, still in her manner of hot 
defense. “He knew I wanted freedom, 
and he gave it to me. I had enough to 
live on. So he simply withdrew. He 
went abroad. That gave me my divorce.” 

Evie was looking at her now in pure 
amazement. 


“Bad? 


“Do you mean to say,” she inquired, 
“that you allowed a man like father, a 
public man, a man with a profession, to 
do a thing like that?—desert his wife, 
desert—why, me!—he deserted me, too— 
and stand up against it and live it down 
and go on teaching when he found a 
chance? And get a professorship? Why, 
father’s magnificent. Father’s a brick. 
Why didn’t you tell me that before ?”’ 

Mrs. Dart answered from her eminence 
of perfect certainty founded upon con- 
versance with comparative religion on a 
substructure of nice womanly feeling. 

“You hadn’t asked me. You were 
very little at the time.” 

“But,” said Evie, now the defenses 
were all down and her pent-up curiosity 
could flood the plain of their habitual 
intercourse, “if father was such a brick 
as to let you do a thing like that, I don’t 
see why you wanted a divorce at all.” 

It was easier to say the word with 
every repetition. It was not easier for 
Mrs. Dart to hear it. But she answered 
with a dignity that was almost pride in 
the phrases she had long ago adopted in 
formulating to herself the expansion her 
daughter could tuck so neatly into one 
word. 

“T needed entire spiritual freedom. 
I wanted a fuller life.” 

“Well, whatever you mean by that, 
he’d have given it to you,” Evie was in- 
sisting, in an almost humorous horror 
over the airiness of the web that had 
held them. “If he did an absurd thing 
like that, went off and risked his credit 
and gave up his home—think of it!— 
he’d have let you go batting round as 
you’ve always done and never said a 
word.” 

Mrs. Dart had now a little scarlet spot 
high on each cheek. 

“Tt would not,” said she, “have been 
fair to him. I wished to leave him the 
game spiritual freedom I was claiming 
for myself.” 

“Oh!” groaned Evie. 

It was a sound that said you couldn’t 
get anywhere when the ineffable sat in 
judgment on the obvious. This feeling 
of blank discouragement was the uncon- 
scious silent response she was always 
offering to her mother’s natural trend. 
She was often proud of her mother, proud 
when the spark came into Mrs. Dart’s 
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eyes and the gift of tongues descended 
upon her. She wondered how mother, 
who never knew anything about trains 
and was willing to wear clothes of a 
generation past, could possibly rush over 
all created life in a chariot of fiery pos- 
session. This acceptance of mother as 
she was had done a good deal to enlarge 
Evie’s tolerance. It was not that she had 
any sympathy for the endless discussion 
of an ideal way of life. The life seemed 
to her merely erratic. She frankly hated 
it. Still, it had to be accepted, like 
voleanoes, that are not such kindly 
breasts of earth as the green New Eng- 
land hills, but are in the landscape some- 
where. She knew there must really be 
some eccentric chart to explain her 
mother’s piercing aspiration and un- 
satisfied desire. That must be the Ideal, 
Evie thought. She had heard it often 
enough to hate it, and she patiently 
respected it. But now her mind clung 
to the issue of the moment. 

“Well,” said she, “I shall speak to 
father.” 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Dart, with that 
moving sweetness of tone a moral chal- 
lenge always won from her—“I hope 
there is no question of speaking or not 
speaking among mortal creatures cog- 
nizant of immortality.” 

She rose, buoyed by a phrase, and 
walked lightly along, and Evie followed. 
Evie was ever tender of mother’s formulas. 
She knew how they sustained her, and she 
welcomed this slight hint of an abstraction 
as an end toward getting to the cottage 
where they were to lodge. It was like 
taking a prescription to a chemist and 
coming away heartened by the proof that 
remedies exist and you have one in a 
bottle. And of late, too, she had been 
especially tender of all mother’s queer- 
nesses, that must be normal somewhere, 
for she found mother too often tired, 
and concluded, in her practical way of 
looking on at life and doctoring it up, that 
mother wasn’t so young as she had been. 
Evie never read Emerson when she could 
help it, though she had done an oft- 
repeated task of looking up quotations, 
but she, like him, knew there was a time 
to “take in sail.” She thought of it 
often, indeed, because she had seen aged 
platform ladies convoyed to posts of honor 
and called on for a “few words” where 
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they had once been urged to extended 
speech and given a place on programmes. 
She wondered how mother would bear it 
when her time came to find a newer age 
superseding her. 

All that day they lived in a vague, un- 
spoken excitement, which cooled at night 
when it was announced that Professor 
Dart had not come, and was not at once 
expected. Then immediately kvie dis- 
missed him from her conscious mind, 
because another great meeting befell her. 
She heard young Richard Haynes speak 
on the Zeitgeist, and came out of the 
little theater, a sound as of the sea in 
her ears and the voice of many waters 
in her soul. 

Haynes was so beautiful a person 
that it hardly made any difference what 
he said, or whether he was the pro- 
found scholar the Esoterics took him 
for or a clever artificer in borrowed 
goods. He had the gift of words and 
a fine Greek nose. Convincingness lay 
in his stature and persuasion in his 
lovely voice. Evie, seeing him, under- 
stood a great many things. The green 
amphitheater, instead of being an oasis 
where wandering Arabs of the mind met 
to chatter in their various jargons, became 
a holy place. She understood now the in- 
tention, at least, of all the languages. She 
thought humbly of her mother who had 
taken the daring step of allying herself 
to this territory of the other world sprung 
up so vividly, like a bright garden, in 
the midst of this. The boys she had 
played tennis with at fortunate moments 
when her wanderings had let her ex- 
change signals with her kind were far 
away, withdrawn into as crude a past 
as her own childhood and its childish 
things. Richard Haynes alone remained, 
standing there in his beauty on the plat- 
form that seemed an eminence for over- 
looking the world, weighing its past and 
prophesying futures. 

So great was the immediate change 
in her that her mother marveled. The 
boyish bluffmess had gone. Evie ap- 
pealed, almost, in every word she spoke, 
yet not consciously. Her real self at 
last dwelt too far from common inter- 
course. Her eyes almost humid in their 
liquid beauty, her movements soft and 
still, she went about humming little 
snatches of song and answering absently. 
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The change in her was moving to her 
mother, almost terrifying. She had never 
known such an Evie. 

t was only a day that the change had 
lasted, and in the afternoon of it they 
met Richard Haynes in a shaded walk, 
and were formally named to him by one 
of Mrs. Dart’s disciples. Evie was a 
marvel of stillness, but he read her at 
once. Whether she had for him the sig- 
nificance he had for her, or whether he 
liked the homage of a radiant girl, he 
detached her from the group, and they 
walked away together at a sufficient near- 
ness to her mother to satisfy nice custom. 
That night, after a lecture, when Mrs. 
Dart was again surrounded by her 
devotees, he made his way straight to 
Evie and asked her to go down to the 
beach. She turned instantly. Mrs. Dart 
thought she heard her say, “Coming, 
mother?” but it was with no evident ex- 
pectation of being taken up; and that 
moment, incredibly, though they seemed 
to move with no haste, the two were 
gone. That Mrs. Dart could not plaus- 
ibly follow them was, she knew, the 
fault of her own disciples, crowding 
about her with glib banalities. And 
outside the theater, the heavenly night 
itself dispersing them with its calls to 
the enchantment of moonlight on the sea, 
she came face to face with him who had 
been her husband, a little grayer, sadder 
about the eyes, significances she would 
mark by day, but still incredibly fa- 
miliar, and so, at this moment of need, 
still hers. In the manner of the idle 
mind running over its own chances, she 
had often pictured what she should do if 
this meeting happened to her. It would 
be, she had always known, full of dignity 
and a faint sadness like elusive fra- 
grances. Their spirits would hail, re- 
membering the fleeting nature of a past 
communion, and go on, each cognizant 
that there had been nothing eternal in 
the bond. But what she did was to stop 
before him and ask, in the tone of the 
mother whose boy has “gone in swim- 
ming” in a bottomless hole: 

“Oh, have you seen Evie?” 

What John Symonds Dart thought, ex- 
actly what hail his spirit had been pre- 
pared to make, not even he knew ac- 
curately. He was a man of few words 
and no recognized psychical complexi- 


ties. After an appreciable pause while 
the disciples surged past them, and Mrs. 
Dart waited in a suspense that predicted 
Evie as anywhere, he said, in a perfectly 
commonplace tone: 

“No, I haven’t seen her.” He might 
have added that this was the Evie he 
had never seen at all, but the moment 
didn’t seem to call for it. “ Where do 
you think she is?” 

“On the beach with Richard Haynes,” 
said Mrs. Dart, in the same choked voice, 
one she knew no more than he did. There 
had been no obstacles in her road with 
Evie as a daughter frankly well-behaved. 
“T’m afraid so.” 

“Well,” said Dart, “let’s walk down 
there and find her.” 

Others, walking to find moon and sea 
in conjunction, went more slowly, and 
Dart and Evelyn were presently in the 
bayberry-fringed path to the long beach. 
It was wide enough to walk abreast, and 
Mrs. Dart needed no help. Nor did he 
offer any, save once when her trailing 
dress caught a “follower.” This he dis- 
engaged, a rose spray, with some pains 
to his hands, and then he did say, prac- 
tically: 

“You'd better take that up.” 

She did, in a kind of humble obedience, 
he seemed so bound to release her from 
her fears and Evie from the wizard’s 
spell. 

“You see,” she said, “I shouldn’t feel 
so worried, but it’s this night. It’s en- 
chantment. Look at the moon. Hear 
the sea. And June, too! It couldn’t be 
worse.” 

Dart stepped a little faster. 

“You’re afraid they'll go out?” he said. 
“Tt’s a calm sea. The fellow can’t row? 
Is that it?’ 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Mrs. Dart. “It 
isa’t the water. I’m afraid he'll propose 
to her and she'll accept him.” 

“Don’t you want her to accept him?” 
he asked, practically. “ What’s the mat- 
ter with him?’ 

The question beat upon her like an 
echo, and in clutching for an answer she 
remembered it was the very one Evie had 
put to her about her own husband and 
Evie’s father. But she couldn’t stop to 
fit coincidences. The argument of the 
instant had to be framed. 

“Te’s not—” she said, and hesitated. 
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Then she ended in the only terms that 
eame to her: “Richard Haynes isn’t 
the kind of man to marry. He’s not 
practical.” 

“All the better to live with,” said 
Dart. “That is, if he’s got some- 
thing to live on. And if he hasn’t, I 
could turn in something to start ’em.” 
There was nothing unexpected in the 
sound of this to either of them. It 
seemed a most logical thing that they 
should be walking there in the moon- 
light, thinking how to start Evie. ‘“ How 
long has she known him?” Dart inquired 

“Sinee yesterday.” 

“The devil! What do they mean by 
going off and engaging themselves when 
they’ve only known each other since 
yesterday ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know that they have en- 
gaged themselves,” said Mrs. Dart, in the 
very tone of the wife denied a perfect 
marital comprehension. “It’s only what 
I told you—the moonlight—and the sea— 
and the way he looked at her. And he’s 
exactly the kind of man to do it in a 
rush. There’s somebody in a light cloak. 
Could that be Evie?” 

Dart, not as an efflorescence of tact, 
but because he was trying too hard to 
grasp the bearings of the case, did not 
see his chance of reminding her that 
if he met Evie by bright daylight he 
should not know her. 

“You can’t prevent their getting en- 
gaged by coming on them now and 
whipping her off home,” he said. “It ‘Il 
only antagonize ’em. Don’t you know 
it will?” 

“T want time,” said Mrs. Dart, pas- 
sionately. “T don’t intend to have her 
run her neck into a noose and not know 
it till too late.” 

“Oh!” said Dart, rather stiffly. “You 
don’t want her to marry at all. You call 
it a noose, do you?” 

“T do want her to marry,” said Mrs. 
Dart. “Of course I do. It’s normal and 
it’s right. But it’s got to be a different 
kind of man from that.” 

“What kind?” asked Dart, curiously. 

They were standing still now on a 
little scrubby ridge watching the couples 
pacing on the sand below. The moon had 
laid her lessening track to the farthest 
verge, and the sea: was murmuring. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Dart, “a real man, 

Vor. CXXVI.—No. 751-17 





one that can give her a home, and not 
go round talking about other worlds. 
‘Homes of the spirit,’ that’s what he 
talks about. He did last night, the first 
time she saw him.” 

Evelyn heard herself as if it were a 
stranger in revolt. She didn’t know 
these whirling words and the thoughts 
that bred them. It seemed to her, as it 
had many a time within the last year, 
as if she were in the grip of a power 
bigger than herself. 
even be the universe. 


The power might 
It had got into the 
habit of saying lately: “ You’re only 
an atom, and you’re a tired one. In 
the bottom of your heart you wish 
there were safe places to creep into, 
where nobody is entertaining you, and 
nobody talks except about homely things. 
You’re bored with hospitality, and you 
envy the women with stationary thresh- 
olds and own folks.” Now, from this 
germ of discontent within her she found 
herself amplifying picturesquely; but 
that, she knew, was her habit. Give her 
a theme and she could always improvise. 

“T know him. I know precisely his 
kind. Why, I don’t care if she marries 
an expressman—or a plumber—but I 
want her to have a house to live in, and 
a husband to come home nights and talk 
about the baby’s throat and the color to 
paint the floor.” 

She had an amazed man beside her. In 
all his few years with her, Dart had never 
heard her express a longing for crude 
verities. Nor did Mrs. Dart really know 
she had it in her, scarcely that she had 
opened the secret chamber of her heart 
and let out some of the tired longings 
that lay there like dust unstirred. She 
was alive with mother love and appre- 
hension, tingling all over her like the 
pricking of an acute nervousness. Be- 
sides normal mother consciousness, part 
jealousy and part wild fostering, she felt 
fear. Her darling, inside the stockade 
of maidenly indifference, had up to now 
been safe. But the look in Evie’s eyes 
had told a story. Her defenses were 
down, and Richard Haynes, unhindered, 
could walk in. 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
him,” she tfeiterated, as if in justice to 
him. “But Evie couldn’t stand him. 
She’s fascinated now. You know how it 
is with a girl. And I know Evie. She’s 
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got to marry a man—the kind of man 
that does things and won’t make any 
fuss about it. He needn’t talk. That 
wouldn’t cut any ice with Evie after the 
fascination’s gone.” 

If Mrs. Dart, the lecturer, had been 
told that she would apply to Evie’s own 
vocabulary for a reference to ice-cutting, 
she would have smiled patiently and 
returned to her study of the Hindu 
sages. But now, so single was her mood, 
that she was quite innocent of having 
made a foray outside her own preserves. 

“There!” she said. ‘“ There they are, 
by that snag.” 

She started on the instant and plunged 
down the ridges, her skirt, again released 
in her excitement, trailing after and mak- 
ing her to Dart, who followed, abnormal- 
ly tall. 

“But, Evelyn,” he said, and this was 
the first time he had used her name for 
years without the pang of loss, “ what 
are you going to do?” 

“ Anything,” she threw back at him, 
in a desperate whisper. “You get ac- 
quainted with him. Size him up. Don’t 
leave them. Don’t leave me.” In the 
next instant she was inquiring, in the 
smooth tone of woman’s guile, “ Are you 
warm enough, Evie?” 

“Perfectly,” said Evie. Her voice in 
itself was exciting to her mother, who 
had known it in its old brusque tones. 
It throbbed like an instrument ready 
tuned and now touched suddenly. 

“Mr. Haynes?” Dart was inquiring. 
“How do you do, sir?” He had an old- 
fashioned way of saying “sir,” and Evie 
liked the sound of it. “Better have 
something on your head, Evie,” he 
recommended. Then she knew who he 
was. “ Here’s my handkerchief.” 

He shook out its folds, doubled it cross- 
wise, and, with a slow care, put it on her 
head and tied it under her chin. Evie 
hated things on her head, but she ac- 
cepted this humbly. She couldn’t thank 
him easily, for she felt her lips trem- 
bling. Her chin trembled, too. She was 
warm with sensitive feeling. His slow, 
awkward care, the grave concern in his 
voice, were pain to her. “Father!” che 
wanted to say, and say it over and over, 
just the one word. “ You dear old fath- 
er! Father!” 

“There,” said Dart, “I guess you’re 


fixed now. Mr. Haynes, I wasn’t down in 
time to hear you. They tell me the ladies 
call you the new apostle.” 

Haynes laughed consciously, and, new 
though her enchantment was, Evie 
winced. “Father” had spoken bluffly, 
and Haynes responded like a girl. It 
was embarrassment, she knew, perhaps 
distaste of the flavor added by “the 
ladies,” but she wished a man of his 
shoulders had found another way of 
hiding it. 

Dart hadn’t waited for his answer. 

“ Let’s take a boat,” he said, “and row 
out there a piece.” 

He might have meant the sparkling 
track laid by the moon. Evie was drawn 
by the moon way with an ecstasy of long- 
ing, and her mother trembled before some 
power that was luring them all. What 
she knew, she who had spent her life in 
digging meanings out of facts, was that 
the night was lovely and full of pain. 
Evie laughed out suddenly. She was 
thinking she loved everything about this 
father who tied up daughters’ heads in 
handkerchiefs. He had the tone of home- 
ly things. 

Haynes took his place to row, and did 
it with a considered ease that let them 
float, the ripple lap, lap against their 
keel. He was heading for the moon, and 
Evie said, dreamily, yet as if ashamed 
of the unaccustomed vagueness of her 
thought : 

“T never can get used to rowing in the 
track of light, and yet not having it light 
under the boat. It seems as if we ought 
to see we’re in the moon path.” 

Mrs. Dart’s mind was used, through 
native bent and also long accustomed- 
ness, to seizing the aphorism that dweils 
within the fact. Wearily she realized 
what, at another moment, she might have 
said; but though her tired mind mechan- 
ically responded with the aphorism, she 
couldn’t accept it from any pretense even 
of using it. Once she would have handed 
back some neat phrase to the effect that 
light lies always in the path before us, 
not in the field of momentary action or 
repose. But at this moment of bald anx+ 
iety it didn’t pertain. She was on pins 
with impatience, wondering why Dart 
didn’t talk, talk to Haynes, challenge him 
to response, and pluck out the heart of 
his unsuitability. Presently, as if seeing 
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nobody else meant to do it, Dart did be- 
gin, but inadequately, Evelyn thought, 
about athletics and their permanent 
value. She wanted to hear Haynes fall- 
ing into traps and yielding intimate 
avowals. The young man ought to be 
made to declare himself on big points, 
recite his moral and esthetic creed, lay 
himself bare to anxious parenthood. But 
it was Evie who answered. She wanted 
to know all about the collegiate life 
her father presided over, always as 
it touched the side of sports, and her 
responses were couched in what her 
mother winced at as technical jargon, 
but that Dart understood as belonging 
to the custom of the topic and answered 
quietly. He was conservative about 
sports, Evie told him, though in other 
words, and he owned it. 

“T do want the boys developed,” he 
said, “up to the top notch. But I can’t 


‘ help thinking, when I see them putting 


all they’ve got into a game that’s being 
betted on and yelled at—well, I know 
what it’s doing to their young hearts. 
[ know they’ll need ’em later.” 

Yet, strangely, he did not seem to Evie 
any sort of mollycoddle. She couldn’t 
agree with him, but she accepted him 
tenderly as one whose age had made him 
set undue value on conserving. Mrs. 
Dart, again mechanically responsive to 
the stimulus for poetic illustration, 
murmured something about Phidippides, 
and was instantly angry with herself for 
having done it, knowing Haynes was 
the only one likely to follow her. But 
Dart was not so far behind. 

“ Who was that?” he asked, unashamed. 
“The Greek runner? Yes, but you see 
we can do that now by wireless.” He 
turned to Haynes. “ What do you think ? 
Which side are you on, training or over- 
training ?” 

Haynes answered in a crisp tone Evie 
had not heard from him. 

“T’ve been there. I went over to 
Cambridge with the crew, and I’ve run 
in two Marathons. I don’t suppose it 
hurt me. I didn’t care then whether it 
did or not.” 

Then why, Evie’s mind prompted, if 
you’ve lived such things as_ boat-races 
and Marathons, have I been tugging 
after you on this trail of platitude? 
Why not have come into my open 





field and played my games with me? 
Mrs. Dart lashed her own flagging en- 
ergies and began upon the Greeks, but 
really flitting along the path where 
Browning’s chariot-wheels had rolled and 
celebrating the wonder of running to 
announce a victory. Here, to her sur- 
prise, Dart, who in their old days had 
always lingered in a background of acqui- 
escence, took her up and set her down 
again. He knew, it came out, something 
more about the Greeks than she did, 
though it only appeared by implication. 
He was dwelling on their reverence for 
proportion and the mean, the “ nothing 
too much.” It was one thing, he said, to 
run over hill and dale, “like a stubble 
the fire burned through,” to carry the 
news of victory, and even drop in the 
market-place. It was another thing to 
pander to the lust for a game among a 
people who had lost sight of the nothing 
too much—indeed, had never seen it at 
all, and didn’t suspect it of existing. 
They wanted everything too much 
money, “go,” the rattle of the wheels of 
power. 

It was Evie who suggested that they 
should turn about. Mother, she said, was 
going to speak to-morrow. She'd be tired. 
Dart looked at his watch and begged 
Evelyn’s pardon, in a tone of honest con- 
cern. He’d “no idea it was so late.” 

The next day it seemed to come about 
naturally for them to fall into an ease 
of intimate relation. The three speakers 
appeared at one another’s lectures, and 
Evie went to all. As to the weather, it 
was a season of miraculous calm, and 
every night they rowed on the gentlest 
of seas. The Esoterics looked on, and, 
by virtue of their training, smiled in a 
recognition that the Darts had vaulted 
to a ground enviably high. The outer 
cirele frankly wondered what was going 
to happen. For Evelyn there were a good 
many surprises, chiefly concerned with 
Dart. Once she had analyzed, defined, 
and bounded him with what seemed to 
her a perfect adequacy. Now, from no 
resistance of his own, but chiefly out of 
his reaction on her, he seemed to defy 
such processes. He was a personage, 
and he loomed rather large. He had 
outlines, resistances, and their firmness 
made her feel her own processes som 
what vague. She had always floated 
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on the surface of things, and it had 
seemed charming to float. But now 


suddenly, in a queer way, she felt slat- 
ternly, as if she were wandering about 
the house of life, not ordering it. It was 
Dart who made the pivot of their group. 
She saw him in a morning 
when she was dictating to Evie, or trying 
thought on her, walking 


sometimes 


a sequence of 


with Haynes in free but, as she knew 
from snatches she caught, perfectly 
commonplace talk. Evie followed her 


father about in a silent, frank devotion 
Mrs. Dart dared not question lest 
evoke some comment she might find it 
hard to bear. that Evie had set 
foot inside her mother’s groundwork of 
motive, Mrs. Dart 
tent that almost 


she 
Now 


feared her to an ex- 
made her seem to her- 
self to be skulking. She could not bear 
to know looked to Evie in 
this light of appreciation thrown about 
“father ””—who was no father 
being called by no definite name. At 
a somewhat earlier date in life, Mrs. 
Dart would have analyzed this state 
of things to exhaustion. Now she felt 
herself too tired. The gusto of analysis 
had gone. One thing she did feel: 
that Dart, however solid a corner-stone 
he had become in their present edi- 
fice, was not rescuing Evie, at least in 
any obvious fashion. Evie herself 


how she 


for 


less 


was 


less alone with Haynes because she in- 
clined to be with father; but about any 
inclination she might have felt, she 


kept a perfect silence. She seemed to 
be growing, in some hidden, normal way. 
like a plant increasing in beauty’s leuf- 
age by night and astonishing the beholder 
finds it in the morning. If she 
feeling emotion, she didn’t show 
it. She simply lived a light-footed, gay- 
voiced life, and slept and ate her fill. 
Was it because Evie was in love? Eve- 
lyn tried to remember how it had been 
when she was in Jove with Dart; but the 
vear was hazy. It seemed to have been 
an unrest, never, to her mind, even prom- 
ising peace, but rather a future of tran- 
scending emotion, always to be and never 
there. 

Dart finished his lectures and still he 
stayed. Mrs. Dart, in a grave approval, 
thought he had developed sufficiently to 
appreciate the place. 

It was at last the night before Rich- 


who 
was 
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ard’s going, and that could not be de- 
ferred, because he had lectures at a num- 
mer school. Mrs. Dart, a little excited, 
rather tired now that the battle had 
been so far fought out, and he had not 
yet proposed to Evie, felt a drop in 
temperature. Things seemed no longer 
tragic or romantic; they looked common- 
place and also pleasant, as if and 
Dart together had succeeded in protect- 
ing their daughter from a peril, and now 
the peril was past. 


she 


“ He’s going in the morning,” she said 
to Dart, as he appeared at the cottage 
where she had been lodged. “ Why,” she 
said then, “you’re tired!” 

“No,” said Dart, while his voice de- 
nied it, “I guess not.” 

He movuited the veranda steps, and she 
left her chair and took another, to give 
him the bigger His whole face 
showed a droop of flaccid muscles and his 
eyes looked the pathos of lonely middle 
age. Evelyn, whether from the loosed 
tension of the moment or some pleasur 
she had in seeing him, broke out, jubi- 
lantly: 

“ Perhaps he didn’t want her, after all!” 

“Oh yes, he did,” said Dart, smoking 
quietly. “He said so.” 

“He said so? He told you about it? 
He asked you for Evie?” Her voice rose 
in an incredulous crescendo. 

“Practically. Said he 
marry her.” 

“Reaily? So that was your chance, 
wasn’t it?” Evelyn almost stroked him 
now, in her exultancy. “How did you 
put it? What did you say?” 

Dart seemed to be absorbed in making 
a smoke wreath, but he gave it up and 
threw his cigar into a patch of jewel- 
weed. 


“Why,” 


one, 


wanted ti 


said he, “I don’t exactly 
know. I asked him what his prospects 
were. That was what it amounted to.” 

This didn’t seem at all like the high 
challenges Evelyn had seen an opening 
for. 

“His prospects are good enough,” she 
said, “if you mean money. He simply 
rakes it in. He can get an engagement 
as easy as turn his hand over, and they 
pay him astounding rates.” 

“Well,” said Dart, “he doesn’t care 
for the business. He’d like to leave it. 
If he could get Evie, he would.” 
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“Leave it?’ she echoed. “Get Evie? 
What would he support her on?’ 

“ He’d like te be an actor.” 

She felt a quick distaste. 

“Tf that’s not like him—just my idea 
of him! He’s simply been in the lecture 
field for money, and this is where it’s 


led him. More money, more applause. 
He’s the image of a matinée idol. 


That’s what would suit him, too.” 

“Oh, he’s always wanted to be an 
actor,” said Dart, still with the air of 
needing no haste to prove his points. 
“But he didn’t make Thought 
he would have, finally, but his father got 
into a financial scrape, and he began 
this to help him out. Quick returns. 
Now his father’s on his feet, and Haynes 
wants to go back to the stage.” 


LOC vd. 


“Well, that settles it,” she breathed. 
“ Hasn’t she had an escape!” 
© Evie? Why, I don’t know. He’s a 


good fellow. It’s all a question of 
whether Evie’s fond of him.” 

Mrs. Dart suddenly wished she could 
tell him all the life of 
wandering. 

“T should think,” said she, “ you would 
be the last man in the world to let a 
child ”—she was about to say, “ of yours,” 
but the words failed her—“to let a girl 
like Evie marry any man that hasn’t a 
settled home.” 

“The point is,” said Dart, as if he 
had thought a great deal about it and 
was now considering only the way to 
express his very clear conclusions—“ the 
point is, to marry the person you’ve made 
up your mind you want to marry.” 

Evelyn felt her face grow hot. 

“Well,” said she, “that’s one way to 
come to grief. We can’t let Evie come to 
grief. We don’t want any marriage for 
her unless it’s the perfect marriage.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Dart, quietly, with ap- 
parently no thought of her as a warm 
factor in these conclusions, and so with 
no fear of hurting her, “there isn’t any 
perfect marriage, so to speak.” 

Evelyn’s heart gave a little jump, with 
the result of something like a sob from 
her lips. 

“ What's that?” said Dart, starting and 
turning toward “Anything the 
matter ?” 

“No,” said she. But she wanted to go 
back to the question of the perfect mar- 


she knew about 


her. 
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riage. It had been one of her texts. 
She had believed in it, preached it: 


the fulfilled relation, the eternal mate. 
“What makes you say there are no per- 
fect marriages?” she faltered. 

“Oh, that generally speaking,” 
said Dart, cheerfully. ‘“ Of course there 
are happy marriages, happy as possible. 
You can’t imagine them any better. But 
I mean, in matters of that kind, you’ve 
got to go it blind. In that sense, I sup- 
pose a person’s your destiny and you call 
him so. Your fate. That’s the word, 
isn’t it?—your fate? You’ve got to 
plunge in and take your experience, un- 
you take illicit experiences, and 
that’s outside the question. Don’t like 
‘em. Don’t like to talk about ’em.” 

“But,” said Evelyn, groping after 
him and not in the least seeing whether 
the path led high or low or across the 
plain of man’s peculiar reasoning, 
“wouldn’t you guide any one’s choice ¢ 
The of Evie now. Do you 
Evie to plunge in and go it blind?” 

“No, oh no,” said Dart, “so far as es- 
sentials go. If a man’s vicious—or lazy 

or, oh, any dozen things. But Haynes 
is a good fellow. . He hasn’t a vice— 
except he doesn’t smoke! And if he can 
support her, she’s a right to try him.” 

“But you can’t try,” Evelyn began, 
and then stopped, her face hot in the 


was 


less 


ease want 


dark. It occurred to her that she had 
tried and given the experiment up. 
“ He’s nomadic,” she said, weakly. “ He 


ean’t help wandering, and she’s got to 
follow him or throw him over.” 

“Then,” said Dart, quietly, as if he 
had thought these things out, “let her 
follow him if she cares about him enough; 
or if she doesn’t, let her give him up.” 

“But that—” She wanted to tell him 
what she seemed to have discovered with- 
in a year: that it was so arid and unsat- 
isfied a way. 

“Nice to talk to you, Evelyn,” said 
Dart, cosily. “TI haven’t talked to any- 
body about these things for years and 
years. You can’t, you know. But how 
I feel about marriage is this. It isn’t 
the most important thing in the world. 
The books make it so, but it isn’t.” 

Her emotion seemed to mount to her 
hea? and start sounds to buzzing there. 
What she felt hurt her like an extreme 
mortification. 
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“What is?” she managed. 
the most important thing?” 

“ Depends on the person. Sometimes 
it’s one thing, sometimes another.” 

“ But love!” she said, more boldly. 

“Well, there are different kinds of 
love,” Dart. “ There’s a diffusive 
sort we call kindness. That’s what we 
seem to come to in the end. But there 
are some other brands, mighty good ones, 
I tell you. I’ve set up a pretty good ar- 
ticle for Evie, these weeks. I’m fond of 
Evie.” 

Evelyn seemed to herself to be the 
prey of all the depleting foes of life, the 
things that make a woman pallid and old 
and of no account. She was also sud- 
She put up her head a 


“What is 


said 


denly angry. 
little. 

“T’m glad you’re fond of Evie,” she 

said. “But I can’t help wishing it 
made you a little more critical of wan- 
dering young men.” 
‘T am critical,” he protested. “ Haynes 
isn’t just the ticket, but he’ll do. He’ll 
do mighty well. Why, look here, Eve- 
lyn.” He was growing more and more 
confidential, and, in spite of her sore- 
ness, it was a manner she liked. “ You 
mustn’t ery down anything that brings 
color into anybody’s life. There’s pre- 
cious little chance for it after thirty, and 
by and by there isn’t any at all unless 
you splash it on somehow yourself—and 
that’s no good. But when you're as old 
as I am, you look back and you see what 
color there was, and it’s dear to you— 
by George! it’s dear.” 

“But what could there have been?” 
she was asking, passionately, out of her 
mortification. ‘“ Who gave it to you? I 
didn’t. I was always—making a fuss.” 

She laughed a little there, piteously, 
hoping he could laugh with her and make 
her poor self a little less tawdry in her 
eyes. 

But he didn’t laugh. He turned tow- 
ard her and answered, in a quick, grave 
tone: 

“Why, yes, Evelyn, you gave me all 
the color I’ve ever had. Didn’t you know 
that ?” 

She shook her head. She was crying, 
and she hoped he didn’t know it. The 
time had been when every tear she shed 
she had wished to exhibit to him like a 
gem for which he’d got to pay. 
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“But I wasn’t,” she said, “I wasn’t— 
satisfactory.” 

“Why, nobody’s satisfactory,” said 
Dart, gently, “when they’re living to- 
gether. Didn’t you know that, either? 
But while they’re living together the 
big thing goes on—life—that’s the big 
thing, and they’ve had it together, and 
it’s mighty well worth while.” 

She saw a good many things in one of 
the panoramic flashes that came to her 
quick mind: how a woman could live 
with a man and serve him and open gates 
to him all_the time, even gates to the 
daily sunset or bread at breakfast. And 
so rhythmie would be the weaving of 
her homely tendernesses about him that 
he would be caught in the web of them, 
and they would make his chrysalis, per- 
haps, from which he came out winged. 
A good man like this—there seemed no 
limit to the content you might find with 
John Symonds Dart. 

“You mustn’t ever forget that, Ev- 
elyn,” he was saying, gravely. “I never 
do. You see you meant a lot to me— 
and those things don’t stop.” 


“T wish,” she said, in an irrepressible 
longing for some sweet-smelling life that, 


it seemed to her now, her senses had been 
not too fine but too crude to catch—* I 
wish it hadn’t stopped.” 

It was not the words. It was some- 
thing in her voice, not the thrill that 
made the audiences “sit up,” but the 
one note of naked need that never is mis- 
taken. John Dart waited after it got 
hold of him and shook it off, as if it 
had been a spell, and gave himself time 
to decide what he wanted for her. 

“You don’t mean,” he said, “you’d be 
willing to come back?” 

Evelyn, on her part, did not balance 
either her desires or his deserts. She 
answered at once, in words that seemed 
to her inevitable: 

“You wouldn’t take me, would you?” 

“Why,” said he, “there hasn’t been a 
minute since you and Evie went—” 

He put his hand under her chin, turned 
her face toward him, and kissed her. It 
was the honest marital kiss she remem- 
bered, but it had a welcome flavor: 
perhaps of loyalties mysteriously alive. 
Evelyn, making her own response to it, 
thought his face was wet with tears that 
were not all hers. 
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LINES INSCRIBED ON 


“Come,” said he, “let’s walk a little. 
I want to get my arm round my girl.” 

They walked up and down the veranda 
as youth was walking on the beach, and 
when they stopped by the rail to note 
the moon’s punctual coming and Dart 
kissed her again, the general sense of 
romantic love, even in the marital kiss, 
waked Evelyn to the peril she had but 
laid aside. 

“Oh,” said she, “ where’s Evie?’ 

“Rowing,” he told her, cheerfully. 
“ Haynes asked me if they could go, and 
he could try his chances. [I said he 
could " 

“ You’ve let them go—they’re out there 
—jin the moonlight!” she struggled con- 
fusedly out of her dream-like sense of 
her own timid incursion into the rights 
of moon ways and summer nights. 

“He’s got to have his chance,” said 
Dart. His arm brought her a little 
nearer. “ Evie’s got to have hers. We’ve 
had ours.” 

Even then he wondered whether she 
would withstand him, but to his deep 
amazement she answered: 

“Well! You know best.” 

“Oh, there they are,” said he. A 
white gleam was in the pathway. “Want 
me to stop hugging you till Evie gets 
used to the notion? She may not fancy 
an elderly dad hanging round, trying to 
cut her out.” 

Evelyn withdrew from him a pace 

“Tt’s Evie,” she said, “ but she’s alone.” 
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Evie came up the Steps at a run. 

‘You here, folks?” she called. “ That 
you?” She was before them almost with 
the words. “I want to tell you,” she said, 
in the haste of pushing a difficult and 
considered speech—*I want to tell you 
quick.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Evelyn, in misery, 
“we know, dear.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Evie; “ you can’t. 
I’ve been making up my mind for two 
weeks, but I didn’t do it till to-night. 
Mother, it ‘ll be awful to leave you, but 
I’ve decided I’ve got to spend part of 
every year with father. Maybe you won’t 
take me, father, but I guess you'll hav 
to, for a while. I kind of need it.” 

Dart lifted both hands toward her and 
then dropped them. If there were some 
mysterious hurt to his wife in this, he 
wanted to wait till she’d taken the first 
step. 

“What does he say about it?” Evelyn 
asked, jealously. 

“Dick Haynes? I haven’t asked him. 
I’ve refused him. You might as well 
know it, so we needn’t talk about it ever 
any more.” 

Evelyn had one of her exuberant thank- 
fulnesses. 

“Oh, Evie, I was so afraid you’d like 
him. You didn’t, did you?” 

“Why, no,” said Evie, in a species 
of reconsidering. “T didn’t like him. 
Maybe I did at first, but not after I knew 
father. Father’s great!” 


Lines Inscribed on a Hospital Clock 
BY E. S. MARTIN 


ING, little hours, of Edith as you pass, 
Who had too few of you, but those she had 
Spent like a Queen of Time; 
Sing of her as you chime! 
How, as she spent you, generous and glad, 
To help the suffering and cheer the sad, 
Time turned his glass. 














Desperado 


BY HORACE FISH 


MONO GRANDE is a big baboon. 
A Really, it means a great ape, or 
plain baboon; but to Tito, who 
had seen its likeness, engraven as eating 
large fruits in the Padre’s natural- 
history lesson, it had always seemed 
grandissimo. Not that Tito would have 
cared to own a very large one. But ever 
since his eyes had first lingered on the 
marvelous picture, Tito had longed to 
possess one of reasonable size, or, at the 
very least, a very, very small one. 
As Tito was only nine years old, he 


was the youngest (and the thirtieth) of . 


Padre Pedro’s adopted sons. They helped 
to make glad the Padre’s heart, and in 
part to pay their way through a sunlit- 
vineyard life in sight of the blue shadows 
of the Pyrenees, by planting poppies in 
his “Fields of Industry” at the foot of 
Terassa’s beautiful hill. 

When the magician came to Terassa 
for the wine festival, Tito was deeply 
stirred by his ecanvas-covered cart as it 
dragged up the winding highway. All 
the thirty little boys had looked for- 
ward to the first wine festival at Terassa. 
The Padre said it would bring fame to 
the town, and they were to plant their 
finest red and yellow poppies in a pat- 
tern of Spanish flags around the dancing- 
green in the square. Foreigners would 
be coming—merchants from all countries 
to taste Terassa’s wines. There would be 
a great sale of lace, and for seven days 
there would be no lessons at the Padre’s 
house by the church above the chasm 
road, and ne work in the poppy-fields. 
There would be dancing all day long; and 
on the first day of the festival each of 
the thirty boys would have a coin of 
silver for himself, to buy with what he 
chose. 

Padre Pedro sat, according to his daily 
custom, on the step of Old Rosa’s house 
across from the fields, chatting with her 
about the approaching festival. 

“There are no Malaga grapes finer 
than Violeta’s,” he said. “ Nor is there 


any wine in Ruby that can surpass 
yours.” 

“And no priest in Spain,” said Rosa, 
“who supports thirty orphans, as you 
do.” 

“Tut!” said the Padre, reprovingly. 
“T do not like the term ‘orphans.’ Am 
I not their father? Have you yourself 
not mothered half of them for me? Be- 
sides, they are kept in part by the poppy 
money. From all that is saved we will 
buy a large greenhouse in the spring.” 

“And more orphans, probably,” said 
Rosa. 

“Why not?” asked Padre Pedro. “Do 
I not make good children of them ?” 

“You spoil them,” said Old Rosa, 
brusquely. “Why does the child foliow 
you?” She pointed a thin finger toward 
the road. Tito, watching the Padre !ike 
a baby dog, was standing there in the 
sun. “Are you a mother, that he can- 
not breathe the air a rod away? Did 
you suffer for his birth, that he should 
love you so ” 

The Padre seemed searce to hear her. 
He was looking thoughtfully at Tito. 
“He is too small to work,” he said, 
gently. “I bade Toninio to be lenient 
with him. As to that, I have planned to 
give him to Maruja. She is worthy of 
him now. I am certain of it. And why 
not to-day as well as to-morrow? Ma- 
ruja shall have her festival beforehand.” 

Old Rosa’s face grew sterner than be- 
fore. 

“Tito,” called the Padre, “run on to 


’ 


the market-place and wait for me there ”; 
and the brown-eyed puppy went obedi- 
ently away. Rosa laid hold on the 
Pedre’s arm, and her words came trem- 
ulous with heat. 

“You give him to Maruja!” she cried. 
“ Where is God’s justice ?—To her!” 

“Where is your justice?” demanded 
the Padre. “Do you condemn an un- 
fortunate? Shall I find you resentful 
of a fallen woman?” But he could not 
check her speech. 
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SHE STRETCHED HER ARM PON THE 


‘You cali her a ‘fallen’ woman. Did 
she not cast herself down? Did not God 
mock her sin with a child, and did He 
not take it away for punishment? And 
now you give to her again!” 

‘Tut!” eried the Padre. “Do you 
know that you are named Ugly Rosa 
behind your back? Presently I shall be- 
gin to understand why!” 

‘I am not ashamed of what I am 
called behind my back,” said Rosa. 
“Coming from the lips of fools, it means 
I tell the truth.” 

Hastening from her wrath, the Padre 
started to plod up the hot road into 
Terassa. There were many offices before 
him on this last day before the festival 
but his thoughts were sunk for the mo- 
ment in past things. Tito had come to 
him—* left on his door-step,” as Rosa had 
irritably said of all his thirty sons—at 
the end of a year which had recorded 
his two greatest sorrows. It was the vear 
when Maruja went away under dubious 
circumstances. And it was the same 
year when Miguel, an early favorite of 
the Padre’s, had killed a man—Terassa’s 
only murder, in a country of hot blood. 

Vor. CXXVI.—No. 751.—18 


TABLE AND HER THIN BODY SHOOK 


Of Maruja’s tragedy Terassa talked 
much but knew little, for Maruja had 
told nothing. She had been young, beau- 
tiful, and unmarried, and she had gone 
away. Old and beautiless after a few 
weeks, she had returned—a widow, hav- 
ing had no husband; childless, having 
had a child. 

‘Young and beautiful and unmar- 
ried,” said the Padre to himself. “ And 
afterward . .. Well, I will give her 
Tito.” 

As to Miguel, as much was known as 
need be. He had been strong, and very 
fine to look at. Toninio, then a boy of 
thirteen, with hair as gold as money and 
eyes as green as grass, had not promised 
more. Miguel was darker, but not dark. 
He was the color of an autumn leaf. 
And as gay and unstable, too—vyet he 
would have made a splendid farmer, and, 
for some lucky girl, a good and lusty 
husband. But one of the devil’s works 
had come that year to Terassa. The 
fonda had brought in a drink that pleased 
foreigners. It was stronger than mixed 
wines. Even to those who could drink 
Terassa’s red and yellow one after the 
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other, and merely feel their blood wave 
like the flag of their country, it was like 
a match to paper. It ignited them. They 
flared up. It wiped from them the 
writing of long years. It turned them 
black. The Padre spoke against it, but 
without enough words, or else not soon 
enough. Miguel drank it one night at 
the fonda. The next night he played 
ecards as well. His fellow spoke lightly 
of a woman. Miguel snapped his cards 
on the table from the thumb downward, 
hut did not speak, The other took the 
woman’s name again sneeringly, and 
after a pause tauntingly. Miguel struck 
him on the face with the flat of his hand, 
and then on the temple with his glass. 
The man fell noisily to the floor. When 
they lifted him up again, and found out 
what was the matter with him, Miguel 
had run away. 

“And they say he is a bandit!” re- 
flected the Padre, sorrowfully, as he 
plodded on. “ Well, Maruja eame back 
when we had thought her lost. Perhaps 
Miguel is still alive somewhere!” 

Ile found Tito by the market, watch- 
ing the magician’s eart, which, partly 
uncovered, gave out a glimpse of gay 
colors and sealed boxes and noteworthy 
tovs. 

“To-morrow,” said the Padre, “you 
shall have your silver coin, and buy what 
you will from the eart. Meantime I 
bring you to a dearer present.” Having 
said this. he became silent, and was lost 
in rumination till they eame finally, be- 
hind the hill and looking toward the 
mountain, to the last house beyond the 
town. It was Maruja’s house. 

“ Salud!” said the Padre, coming up 
through her small garden. Tito, sud- 
denly shy like a debated puppy about to 
be given a new master, clung to the 
black cord round his waist. “ Daughter, 
shall we make lunch at your table?” 

The sad woman, so much older than 
her years, and so thin, flushed with un- 
wonted pleasure; and the Padre, holding 
Tito on one knee, and in one hand a 
spoon for their curds and bread, told her 
of his purpose. 

“Maruja,” he said, “you see in my 
lap the youngest of my sons. He needs 
more than the little boys in the day- 
time, and more than me at night. I 
believe you are a sanctified woman, and 





so I give him to you. Rear him up a 
good youth, who will grow to a good 
man.” 

Maruja was staring at him, wide- 
eyed. As she began to be credulous, she 
stretched her arms upon the table, and 
sank her head upon her arms, and her 
thin body shook all over. 

“Bring him for instruction at the 
right hours,” the Padre continued; “ and 
though he must play more than work, see 
that he learns such duties as are no 
larger than himself. Preferably, ‘about 
the garden. Be a true mother to him. 
And if a good man asks to marry you, 
tell him nothing of yourself, but bid him 
come to me.” 

He set Tito down upon the floor and 
patted his cheek. “This is to be your 
mother, nene mio. Be an affectionate 
son to her”; and leaving them, Padre 
Pedro went about other tasks. 

Tito tried to love Maruja because the 
Padre had bade him to, but his thoughts 
would not go that way all in a moment. 
He had seen her innumerable times, 
going about the village, but she was not 
as pretty as Toninio’s wife, and people 
did not talk to her much or give her 
presents. She set up a bed for him, and 
gave him many things to eat, and was very 
kind all day, but he was afraid of her 
earesses. They were extravagant. They 
were not like the Padre’s. 

As the sun climbed up from behind 
the mountains on the festival morning, 
piercing the chasm before Maruja’s 
house with big gold arrows through the 
mist, Tito woke. He was the first among 
all the thirty little boys who waited for 
their silver coins through the early hours 
in the square. 

The Padre was long in coming, and 
when he came it was to face a busy day 
while Terassa and her strangers danced 
and idled. In the fishmonger’s he ad- 
mired the silver scales of the great carps 
fetched alive in salt water from Barce- 
lona; but sniffing suddenly, and search- 
ing about the shop, he found three stale 
fishes, and, stamping his foot, hurled them 
into the street, whence their owner must 
cleanse them up at his own labor. In 
two shops of the lace-makers he bestowed 
praise alone; but going on to the third 
he found ancient Inés, who had once 
been the widow of a gentleman, making 
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a design of the devil, which she thought 
she could sell to an American at the 
festival. Having paid her for the cost 
of her thread, he rent it apart before her 
frightened nose, and to her pious hus- 
band, who had set out his pins in a like- 
ness of St. Peter, he spoke words of 
warning. When at last he had turned 
to the little boys in the square, they had 
fallen upon him bodily, able to forbear 
no longer, and swept him tumultuously 
to the magician’s booth. 

Here Tito gasped with a surprise that 
made him giddy. He had watched the 
booth for hours, yet he had not known 
that it had marionetti. They were hang- 
ing there, three of them. One was a 
French Pierrot, pink and white, like 
sticks of candy, and with a black mask 
across his little face. One was a Pier- 
rette, in white with blue rosettes, and 
the third was a mono grande! 

The mono grande had, like the others, 
a little black mask. He dangled on his 
string between them, with his arms and 
legs stuck forward stiffly; but as Tito 
gazed at him, the magician started his 
marionetti, and the mono grande began 
to move up and down and to dance from 
side to side. He took off his mask, and 
put it on again. He kissed Pierrette, 
and struck Pierrot, and spoke to them, 
in a high, whining voice like the ma- 
gician’s. 

When the show was over, Tito did 
not know what to buy. He wanted to 
ask the price of the mono grande; but 
he knew that it would cost a great deal 
too much. Besides, something told him 
not to betray his desire. 

So Tito did not ask, for already a 
purpose was forming dimly in his mind. 
With his silver coin he bought a yard of 
ribbon for Toninio’s wife, and when he 
had given it to her on the dancing-green, 
he sat down behind the musicians and 
watched the magician’s booth all day. 

Maruja put him to bed early, but when 
she had gone out to the festival he dressed 
again, lacing the back of his smock with 
great difficulty, and crept back to the 
square and into the little alley by the 
side of the shop. Several times he peeked 
round the corner and caught glimpses of 
the marionetti performing in the booth, 
more wonderful than ever with their 
shadows thrown by the torch-light. 
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Late at night the Padre passed him and 
entered the shop, and to his astonish- 
ment Tito saw him come out again with 
the magician at his heels and go before 
the old man to the dancing-green. Then 
he heard the Padre’s voice addressing 
the townspeople and condemning the old 
man as a seller of black magic, so that 
he was disgraced before all the citizens 
and must leave Terassa. As the Padre’s 
tones grew stronger and his words more 
harsh, Tito told himself: “If he is a bad 
man, he does not deserve to have the 
mono grande.” He knew that such an 
argument was wrong, but he said it to 
himself over and over. Trembling from 
head to foot, he suddenly slipped into the 
deserted shop and stole the mono grande. 


Tito shut his eyes as tightly as on the 
night before, but sleep did not come to 
him. Hugging the precious object in his 
arms, he lay awake, considering many 
things he had refused to think about all 
day. He was terrified at what he had 
done. He could not give the mono 
grande back, for what might the magician 
not do? The Padre had said he was a 
bad man, and he might kill him. Be- 
sides, he did not wish to give it back. 
Yet if he kept it he eould not play with 
it much. He might hide it in the chasm 
and play with it there sometimes, but its 
fur would be spoiled if it had to live 
under a stone. 

When Maruja came in and stood be- 
side his bed he pretended to be asleep, 
hiding the mono grande deep under the 
bedelothes. She kissed his closed lids 
and his forehead, and went away to her 
own bed. When she was gone, sudden 
hot tears wet his face, and he felt sick 
with guilt. She would not love him if 
she knew. And the Padre might never 
kiss him again. He had forgiven José 
for breaking Violeta’s plum-tree, but 
even that was not as wicked as breaking 
the rope that held the mono grande in 
its owner’s shop. If he lived in some 
other town, where there was nobody he 
loved, he could earn his keep planting 
poppy-seeds, and play with it without, 
perhaps, feeling badly. It was unfortu- 
nate to have no money. He could never 
have bought such a toy, unless when he 
was a man he got rich—rich enough to 
pay the price, and a little over, perhaps, 
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for the sorrow he had caused the old man 
meanwhile. 

For the third time that day Tito got 
out of bed and dressed. The hour of 
chill had come, and he wrapped the mono 
grande carefully in his night-dress. When 
he had laboriously laced his smock he 
tucked under it his package of poppy- 
seeds. Tiptoeing past Maruja, he took 
from the cupboard some pieces of cheese 
and bread. He felt as if he were steal- 
ing again, but she had bidden him eat 
all he wished without asking. 

When the thick film of night-mist be- 
gan to shift and rise in the chasm, Tito 
was plodding through it, chilled and 
shivering, far from Terassa, holding ‘he 
mono grande tightly against his thump- 
ing heart. 


People were very kind to the Padre 
and Maruja. He was calm; she was 
frantic. “We will find him,” he kept 
saving, while the furrow in his brow 
grew deeper. Maruja, her cheeks white, 
and whiter around two red spots, ran 
everywhere, talking and talking. 

And Old Rosa talked—mainly about 
gypsies and bandits. “ He is stolen,” said 
Rosa, “and a bad man will be made of 
him. Miguel ran away and became a 
bandit!” 

She and Maruja consorted together 
like born sisters. The festival paused for 
a whole day while foreigners searched 
alike with Terassans through the valley. 
They ransacked the chasm. Word was 
sent to Ruby and to towns on the wav. 

Yet Rosa was not satisfied. “ Why do 
you not hunt down the gypsies?” she de- 
manded of the Padre, over and over. 
“They are as good as bandits!” And 
finally, with Maruja quivering on her 
one side, and the Padre white-faced on 
the other, she cried: “If you do not go, 
I will; better your round legs at fifty 
years than my blown-out pipes at sev- 
enty!” 

At last the Padre and Toninio rode 
through the chasm into the mountains, 
leagues farther than the farthest search- 
ers, to the gypsy camp, and returned 
disheartened but satisfied. The gypsies, 
bad as bandits though they might be, 
were innocent of Tito. “He is dead!” 
wailed Maruja, and the Padre could not 
comfort her, or himself, either. 


Far up in the mountains, at the head 
of a yellow slope of hard stubble, there 
is a small house made of wood and stones. 
Ite walls, once red with berry-juice, were 
washed pink with rain. Behind it, be- 
tween lines of straggling corn, a stream 
ran tortuously downward, falling into the 
ravine with a monotonous racket. The 
sun, like a red ball on an _ invisible 
string, followed the waterfall into the 
ravine. The pink house turned to a 
square black shadow in the heavy night, 
with one yellow light marked out on it. 

A man sat in the little house, alone 
with his dull thoughts. That night they 
were of the stunted corn. The sun had 
been hot, the rain now searce and now 
in torrents, and frost had come in Au- 
gust. The thick silk on the dwarfed 
stalks was withered to a damp _ brown, 
like the three-days’ beard on his face. 
The man had been young once, and the 
face handsome. Above the swarthy cheek- 
bones, under the heavy hair, the well- 
like eyes held the black look that isola- 
tion brings. On the floor of the one room 
lay a loose mat of brook-rushes. Over 
the low, rough bed was a jagged frag- 
ment of mirror, casting about the light 
of his tallow-dip. 

There was a sound outside the house, 
and he sat listening. It came again dis- 
tinctly, and he sprang to his feet and 
threw the door wide open. Something 
stumbled forward and lay across the sill. 

Tito still hugged the mono grande in 
his arms. His clothes were torn, his feet 
were cut open by stones, his body was 
limp. The man held back his head and 
poured some red wine from his hand 
down the dry throat. Tito, opening his 
eyes, put a hand on the man’s knee to 
steady himself, and they looked at each 
other. Tito was first to speak. 

“Thank you very much,” he said, 
politely. 

“Where did you come from?’ de- 
manded the man, wonderingly. 

“From Terassa.” 

“From Terassa? Alone?’ 

“Yes,” answered Tito. The man 
stared at him doubtingly, but there was 
something in the great brown eyes that 
denied everything but the truth. 

“ How ?” 

“Partly walking and partly in a 
wagon.” 
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“ Whose wagon ?” 

‘I do not know. There was a whole 
procession.” 

“H’m!” said the man. 
Did you hide in the wagon?” 

“ Yes, sir,” 
frightened by the searching questions. 

“ How far away are they?” 

‘I do not know. <A long distance, I 
think. I climbed for several hours.” 

“What have you eaten?” 


“ Gypsies. 


aid Tito, beginning to be 


“ Mulberries yesterday, and some meat 
to-night.” 

“Eat now,” commanded the man; and 
forthwith set before him meat and corn 
and more wine. 

When he had finished everything, Tito 
said, looking at him anxiously: “If you 
will let me stay here, I will work very 
hard 


TiTO WAS LOST IN A DREAMLESS SLEEP 





‘We can talk of that later,” said the 
man. “ What is your name?” 

“Tito. What is yours?” 

* Miguel.” 

Tito looked at him wide-eyed from 
head to foot, as though this started some 
new train of thought; but he only said: 
“T think I will go to bed now. Will I 
sleep in that bed?” 

“Ves — ] suppose so,” said Miguel, 
looking around the small house and 
serateching his head. “ But if I roll on 
you in the night, wake me up, for I am 
heavy, and my sleep is heavy, too.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Tito 
again, and he pulled off his jacket. 
Miguel still watched him wonderingly, 
but in silence. Presently Tito came 
over and, turning his back, stood before 
his chair. Miguel sat helplessly staring 
at the waiting back, 
doing nothing. What 
did the child stand 
there for? Tito 
glanced over his shoul- 
der and saw the puz- 
zled face. 

‘The strings, 
please,’’ he said. 
Miguel, with fum- 
bling, unaccustomed 
fingers, strove with 
their unlacing, and 
Tito, after prolonged 
effort, struggled from 
his smock. The small, 
velvet trousers fol- 
lowed it, neatly fold- 
ed and their rents 
patted down. 

“You'd better not 
take off anything 
more,’’ suggested 
Miguel, hesitatinely. 
‘You won't have any- 
thing to sleep in.” 

“Thank you’ very 
much,” said Tito, “ but 
I brought my night- 
dress,” and unwound 
it from the mono 
grande. 

7 h i Ss donned, he 
came and stood again 
before Miguel, but 
this time facing him. 
Miguel looked him 
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over carefully. There 
was nothing to untie, 
nothing to tie up. 
Suddenly from some 
deep and _ forgotten 
cell in his conseious- 
ness the strang<« 
thought somehow 
came to him that 
Tito expected to be 
kissed good night. 
He stood up hastily 
and walked away, 
picking up the mono 
grande to cover his 
flight, and setting it 
in a corner. Tito 
turned toward the 
bed, his lip trembling 
a little. 

“Good night,” he 
said. 

Miguel started 
queerly at the long- 
forgotten words. 

“*Good night 
good night,” he said. 

In another moment 
Tito was lost in a 


| SUPPOSE 


dreamless_ sleep. 
Miguel stood a long 
time watching him, dazed, before he fol- 


lowed. 


When Miguel woke, he was alone. The 
advent of Tito lingered vaguely in the 
back of his mind, as if he had dreamed. 
His house was as silent and empty as on 
any morning in nine years. gut as he 
pulled on his clothes he saw the mono 
grande. It was sitting stiffly in the 
corner like a fragment of a dream, gro- 
tesque in the sunlight. 

He stepped out of the house. Tito was 
kneeling by a freshly dug trench under 
the window, planting his poppy-seeds. 

“What are you doing?” asked Miguel, 
in astonishment. 

“Planting poppy - seeds,” answered 
Tito, looking up at him. 

“What for?” 

“To pay my keep,” said Tito. 

‘You ean stay here without paying 
your keep,” stammered Miguel. 

“But that would not be fair,” said 
Tito, and he pressed down a slippery 
gray seed with his thumbs. 
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THAT WE OUGHT TO GO TO THE PADRE” 


* How would it pay your keep?” asked 
Miguel. 

‘You sell them to the flower-market 
in Bareelona.” 

“But I have not been to Bareelona in 
ten years,” said Miguel. 

Tito looked at him wonderingly. 

“Come in and eat,” said Miguel, 
shortly. 

They had a breakfast of dry corn, 
boiled white and big like samp, with 
seven drops of red wine in the hot water. 
Tito ate heartily, but his eyes wandered 
forth and back, passing from Miguel’s 
handsome brown face to the mono grande 
in the corner, and from the black little 
eyes of the monkey to the round brown 
ones of the man. 

“ Are you a bandit?” he asked. 

Miguel stared at him again. “Is that 
what they say of me at Terassa ?”’ 

Tito hesitated. “IT do not know. 
There are two Miguels. One ran away 
and is a bandit. The other is Santo 
Miguel, who has a statue in the poppy- 
fields. You are not a saint, are you?” 
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“No,” said Miguel. “I am a mur- 
derer.” 

Tito looked at Miguel with large eyes. 

“How sorry you must be!” he said. 
“T thought you were only a thief.” 

“T do not understand,” said Miguel. 


THEIR CHANGED FACES STARED THROUGH THE 


YEARS AT EACH OTHER OVER TITO’S 


“The Padre named me for Titus, who 
died on one of the sides of Christ. I 
thought Miguel might be the name of 
the other thief.” 

“No,” said Miguel, “I do not think I 
am a thief. I am only an outlaw.” He 
clasped his hands together on his knees. 
“Howdid you learn to plant poppy-seeds ¢” 

“From the Padre. We plant the seeds 
in his Fields of Industry, and sell the 
poppies in Barcelona. When we are 
older, we will be good farmers.” 

“T would have been a good farmer,” 
said Miguel, “but I have not been in 
Terassa, either, for ten years.” 





“That was before I was born,” said 


Tito. 


“The Padre had no Fields of Industry 


then,” said Miguel. “Who are your 
parents ?” 


“The Padre was. But now it is a 
woman, for he gave 
me away.” 

“ Gave you away?” 

“Yes, to a thin 
woman. She had 
no husband and no 
child; so she Was 
unhappy.” 

They were silent 
again, and then Tito 
asked: “ Are you the 
man that ran away ?” 

“Yes,” said M1- 
cuel. 

“So did I run 
away,” said Tito. 

“Why?” asked Mi 
guel. 

“ Because I am an 
outlaw, too,” said 
Tito. “I stole the 
mono grande.” 

“Well, you can 
stay here, anyway,” 
said Miguel. “Co 
plant your seeds if 
you like.” 

Tito worked all 
day, urged on by the 
brisk mountain air, 
and through the long 
afternoon Miguel, 
sitting on the sill of 
HeaD the door, learned 

more of him and of 
his journey. 

After supper, Tito asked: “It is ten 
years since you have been to Terassa ?” 

“Yes,” said Miguel. 

“You have lived in this house all 
alone ?” 

“Yes. Sometimes I have traded with 
the gypsies.” 

“Then what people have there been for 
you to love?” 

“None,” said Miguel. 

“ None anywhere?” 

“No,” said Miguel. “TI hate the whole 
world.” 

“ But that cannot be so,” said Tito. 

“Why not?” Miguel asked. 
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* Because the Padre says that not to 
love people is death. In ten years you 
would be dead.” 

“You may be right,” Miguel said, 
after a time. “ Nevertheless, I think that 
+ 


it 18 80o. 


ito pondered again. “ But it cannot 
be so, anyway, because you love me, do 
you not?” 

Miguel gaped at him. 

“Yes,” he admitted, slowly. “I sup- 
pose | do.” 

“Then why did you say it?” asked Tito. 

‘Because | thought I was right,” said 
Miguel. 

“The Padre says you must think first 
before you do or say anything,” said Tito. 

“Toes the Padre know everything in 
the world?” asked Miguel, crossly. 

“Ves,” said Tito. 

“Well,” demanded Miguel, “did you 
think before you stole the mono grande?” 

Tito did not answer, and Miguel sat 
bending forward in gloomy thought. 
He was uneasy, vaguely exasperated at 
Tito’s eatechism. He was not accus- 
tomed to direct questions and frank com- 
ments. Tito’s silence disturbed him even 
more. Glancing up, he saw that the small 
shoulders were drooped and quivering. 
Flushing, he went awkwardly over to him. 


“ What I meant,” he said, hesitatingly, ° 


“was that I did not think before I killed 
the man.” 

Tito’s quiet weeping changed to a quick 
sob. “Before I stole the mono grande, 
[ thought for a long time!” he said. 


While Miguel unlaced the puzzling 
smock that night he found himself won- 
dering whether Tito would again expect 
to be kissed. But apparently Tito did 
not. When his night-dress was on he 
walked away toward the bed; but look- 
ing over his shoulder, he saw Miguel 
hesitating on the edge of his chair. He 
went back, and Miguel kissed him good 
night. 

But Tito did not go to sleep. He 
lay awake beside Miguel, thinking of 
what he had done and looking at the 
mono grande. ‘The silver-green moon- 
light coming through the window shone 
on its black-bead eyes, and it seemed to 
watch him for hours. The domino was 
crumpled and broken in its paw, as 
though it had taken it down to watch 
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the better. At last the moonlight went 
away, but the furry limbs and little eyes 
stayed in the black house. 

‘What is the matter?” asked Miguel, 
turning over in the dark. 

“T am afraid of the mono grande!” 
said Tito. 

‘IT am afraid, too,” whispered Miguel. 

In the morning Tito started at his 
trench again. Though he had only a few 
seeds left. they lasted well, for the best 
poppies are planted far apart. But sev- 
{ ral time Ss he went to the door of the 
house and peered in at the mono grande. 

“Why do you do that?” Miguel asked 
each time. 

Tito did not explain, but toward after- 
noon he grew quite idle, and sat staring 
across the trench through the doorway 
of the house. 

“What is the matter?” asked Micuel. 

‘I—am afraid of the mono grande,” 
said Tito, his eyes on the neglected 
trench 

After a silence Miguel said: “ Why 
not throw it away ?” 

‘IT am afraid to throw it away. If | 
did, I—I could never give it back to him.’ 

“ Suppose,” said Miguel, hesitatingly, 
“that you pay him for it instead.” 

“T have no money,” said Tito. 

“T have a little,” said Miguel. 

Don’t you need that to pay for what 
you did?” 

Miguel smiled grimly. “No one can 
pay for a man’s life with money.” 

‘You might pay for the funeral,” sug- 
gested Tito. 

Miguel thought deeply for a moment. 
“Yes,” he said, “I suppose the Padre 
must have paid for it.” 

“ Besides,” said Tito, “we have to 
confess.” 

“We did confess,” returned Miguel. 
“You told me, and I told you.” 

Tito shook his head sadly. “But we 
are not the Padre,” he said. 

“Then,” asked Miguel, helplessly, 
“what are we going to do?” 

al | suppose,” said Tito at last, “ that 
we ought to go to the Padre.” 

Miguel was silent for a long while. 
He grew very white. Finally he said: 

“ Yes, T suppose we ought to go.” 


When the little pink house was tightly 
closed and barred, and they started hand 
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in hand, Tito with the mono grande and 
Miguel with his money, to descend the 
yellow slope, Tito looked back over his 
shoulder at the lonely place, but Miguel 
did not dare back. There was a 
strange, hard feeling in his throat. 

When they came up out of the chasm 
back of Terassa, Tito saw the light of 
Maruja’s house through the mist and 
ran toward it. 

“We will go in here first,” he said, 
unlatching the gate, “and to the Padre 
afterward.” 

“No! No! I 


house!” 


k y yk 


am afraid of this 
cried Miguel, trembling all over 
and leaning against the gate; but Tito 
had run through the garden to the door, 
and Miguel followed him. 

Maruja was sitting with her head sunk 
upon the table when Tito threw open 
the door and stood before her. With a 
wild she upon him and 
caught him to her, bending over him and 
crushing him to her breast in a frenzy 
of terrified wonder. 

Then she saw Miguel. She shrank 
back against the table, letting Tito drop 
to the floor. 

In a voice so low that it sounded 
through the little room like the rustling 
of leaves in a tree, Miguel breathed: “ Is 
that your child?” 

“Tt is our child.” 

Their thin, changed 
through the years at 
Tito’s head. 

“T—TI never knew,” he faltered. 

“No one knew. The Padre does not 
know.” 

Her tears 
she eried 


cry swooped 


stared 
other over 


faces 
each 


with the words, and 
“Why did he run 


came 
wildly: 
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away ?— Tito, Tito, 
away from me?” 


why did you run 


Tito did not answer, but only clung 


to her skirt, and Miguel said: “He ran 
away as I did—because he had done 
wrong, and he was afraid.” 

“Afraid of what? Where did you 


find him? What made you come back?” 

“Tito made me come back. We came 
to tell the Padre. Maruja”—his voice 
broke, and his words came haltingly 
“there is something that you do not 
know. The.man I—killed—spoke ill of 
you. He had—found us out. He mocked 
you, and taunted me with your name.” 

A burning light crept into Maruja’s 
faded eyes. 

“You killed him because he spoke ill 
of me?” 

“T struck him for it. 
to kill him. But I was a coward to run 
away. Maruja—if I am not—arrested— 
would you marry a man who had killed 
a man?” 

She shrank farther back, 
more than ever. 

“You must ask the Padre,” she said. 

“We are going to him now, Tito and 
I,” answered Miguel. 

“T have come to you,” said the Padre’s 
voice, behind them. He was standing in 
the doorway, his face white and lined, 
but a great light of happiness in his eyes. 
They had started, all three, and, each 
with an own confession, gazed at him in 
both love and fear. 

“Come to me here,” he said, holding 
out two trembling hands. “ My beloved 
sons—my oldest and my youngest!” 

The mono grande lay forgotten on the 
floor. 


I did not mean 
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OW that one of the several recent 

candidates for the Presidency has 

been chosen by an overwhelming 
plurality of the Electoral College and a 
sweeping majority of the popular vote, 
cr that-the election has gone to the 
House of Representatives, and by a tie 
there has been transferred to the Senate, 
with the effect of making the actual Vice- 
President our Chief Magistrate, it seems 
a fortunate moment to inquire into an 
interesting psychological phase of the 
contest so happily ended. 

If there is one thing on which we 
practical Americans are more agreed 
than another, it is that we are severally 
and collectively governed by our convic- 
tions. We believe that we put our con- 
victions far before our affections as rules 
of conduct, and further still before our 
emotions. Nothing, we believe, has any 
effect with us but reason, the severe 
logic of sound principles. It is our 
national habit to inquire into the history 
of the men seeking to serve or rule us— 
it seems much the same thing—and to 
accept or reject them as we find them to 
have been or not to have been invariably 
truthful, just, honest, humane, virtuous, 
and actuated or not in public life by the 
finest ideals of private life. This is whai 
we believe, and yet the history of almost 
any political campaign, and especially 
the campaign which still shakes the In- 
dian Summer air with its reverberations, 
scarcely seem’ to justify our belief. 

We had reached this point in our 
cogitations when we suddenly felt the 
need of a disinterested spectator whose 
unprejudiced criticism we might invoke, 
and we fortunately thought of a certain 
Chinese philosopher who used to visit the 
civilized countries of the Old World in 
the eighteenth century, and offer his 
countrymen the fruits of his impartial 
observations in a series of letters home. 
No sooner had we thought of this savant 
than he appeared with a promptness that 
might have hushed us in a superstitious 








age, but which so exactly jumped with 
our oceasion that we did not lose a mo- 
ment in laying our misgiving, or call it 
quandary, before him. He seemed to 
have arrived in the office of the Easy 
Chair after a sojourn in our national 
midst so long as to have covered all the 
political events of the past six months, 
and he had not the least hesitation in 
confirming our latent doubts. He ap- 
proached the matter in hand with a 
knowledge of our political history such 
as few who have lived it enjoy, and 
almost his first remark expressed his sur- 
prise that we should always devote so 
much of our time and strength to the 
investigation of the moral and personal 
history of the different men whom we 
proposed to vote for or against. 

When we answered him that we made 
this sort of inquiry for the satisfaction 
which could come only from an _ in- 
structed judgment of them, he said, with 
the polite perplexity which is so charm- 
ing in Chinese philosophers, “But I 
cannot understand how, since this is so, 
you seem never to have acted from that 
judgment. It appears that almost from 
the beginning of your national history 
the characters of your popular favorites 
have been shown such as to shock great 
minorities of your people without affect- 
ing the opinion of the majorities. How 
is this, if you act from judgment based 
upon faith in the integrity and honor of 
the men chosen to office among you?” 

In reply we felt obliged to begin by 
disabling the capacity of any foreigner, 
however amiable and enlightened, to un- 
derstand a people so complex as our- 
selves and then we begged him to explain 
a little further. Naturally he complied 
with our request by further question. 
He asked whether we really thought that 
a single voter’s mind had ever heen 
changed . by anything proven for or 
against any one of the admirable men 
chosen or rejected in the recent election. 

We could only try to smile compas- 
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sionately in saying that the sort of in- 
quiry made had been for the purpose of 
influencing the minds of voters who were 


not yet of fixed opinions. “What we 
call the floating vote,” we said; and 
then he wished to know whether such 
a vote was large, and we explained 
that it was the unknown quantity 
in ou: problem, but probably it was 
not important. We thought ourselves 


very frank in this, and when the phi- 
losopher demanded what caused the great 
which had time to time 
taken place in our political opinions, we 
that it 
appealed to the 
memorable revulsion, 
from pro-slavery rule. 


changes from 


answered was something which 
the 


ago, 


conscience, as in 
sixty years 
Often, we owned, 
the motive was slighter, and there were 
cases in which many voters could give 
no better for transferring their 
that they thought 

“ Measures, not men,” 
we quoted a faded formula. 

‘But I noticed,” the philosopher re- 
turned, “or I thought I noticed, that in 
the recent canvass comparatively little 
was and a 
The several can- 


reason 


wlegianee than we 


needed a change. 


said about measures very 


great deal about men. 
didates were accused of every inveracity, 
hypocrisy, imbecility, species of 
incivism, of a willingness to ruin their 
for the gratification of their 
selfish ambition.” 

there something of 
ddmitted, and then our 
truthfulness obliged us to 


add, “‘ There was everything of that sort. 


every 
country 
“ Certainly, 


that 


overweening 


was 


sort.” we 


[It was a canvass embittered in un- 
paralleled measure by personal disap- 
pointments and resentments.” 

‘But those accusations, so freely 


made, did they have any sensible effect 
on the result?” the philosopher pursued, 
and we were forced to own: 

“No, we can’t honestly say they had.” 

‘But they were addressed to the rea- 
son, the conscience ?” 

‘Yes, apparently they were.” 

“ Apparently? I don’t understand.” 
‘You must realize that in this coun- 

every man has his 
conscience in his own keeping. 


and his 

Many 
things may be addressed to them, but it 
is quite for each voter to say whether 
his shall be 


those 


try reason 


his reason or conscience 


affected by things.’ 
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“In the way of argument, But 
if the things are in the way of fact?” 

“Then,” we explained, “each voter is 
competent to decide for himself that the 
alleged facts are lies.” 


yes. 


The philosopher drew a long breath 
‘T see! Then it was all to no purpose ?” 
“We cannot say that, exactly. With 
the the un 
known quantity, the floating vote, ever) 


unimportant exception of 
American citizen enters into such a con 
test with made up 
cold reason in a process something lik 
this: ‘I, A B, being of sound mind and 
perfect in wind and limb, have decided 
that C D is the fittest man to be Presi- 


his mind through 


dent because I like him and trust him, 
and because, as I am neither fool nor 
knave, I could not like or trust a bad 
man, or any but the best man. I do not 
care what others may think or say 

him; I believe in him, and I shall vot: 
for him in spite of anything, even, that 


he thinks or says himself,’ ” 

Our statement silenced the philosopher 
for the 
eyes, at once almond and oblique, and 
then we him head for 


came in th 


moment; he winked his Oriental 
saw gathering 
another question, which 
“But isn’t this decision 
temperamental, the effect of 
of emotion ?” 


“ It 


who 


words, rath: r 


sentiment, 
might be,” we said, “in a person 
sentimental or emotional, but 
we invite you to realize that the Amer- 
Each of us, as has 
been exemplified, being neither fool nor 
may safely trust the decision 
which he reaches intuitively as well as 
logically. The sum of such decisions 
gives the triumph of reason in our elec- 
tions.” 


was 
icans are never S8so. 


knave, 


“Yes, that is so if the decisions in a 
certain case form a majority. But what 
of the minorities which, if united, would 
sometimes form a losing majority over 
the winning plurality ?” 

“That is a matter,” we explained, 
“which may be safely left to take care 
of itself. The wisdom of our system is 
proved by the fact that it works. 
body acquiesces in the result.” 

“Yes, yes!” the philosopher said, with 
perplexity. “But we are leaving the 
question which we began with. Why, 
if you all enter into a political canvass 
with your minds made up, whether logi 


Every 
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cally or emotionally, do you spend sO 
much time and money in the endeavor 
to change one another’s minds?” 

“It is impossible to answer that ques- 
tion, unless by the supposition that the 
discussion releases the electricity latent 
in the body politic and ultimately tends 
to establish the civic health. It may be 
said that, while our opinions are logical, 
our actions are mystical; all may under- 
stand the first, few (especially foreign- 
ers) the last. In monarchical countries 
no such release takes place; and such 
countries suffer indefinite discomfort and 
malaise, or else relieve themselves by vio- 
lent explosions called revolutions. When 
they are also constitutional countries, 
some relief is afforded by the parliamen- 
tary elections, the parliamentary debates; 
but the process is seldom so drastic as 
that which you have witnessed in our 
recent Presidential canvass, and not so 
completely effective. The change of 
executive takes place through the suc- 
cession of the hereditary heir to the 
throne; and though possibly the vast 
majority of his subjects know him to be 
dissolute, mendacious, feeble-minded, no- 
hody dreams of urging the facts as rea- 
sons why he should not be king.” 

“T know all that,” the philosopher 
submitted. “ But, if you will excuse me, 
all that does not convince me you are 
right in your premise.” 

“What is our premise, pray?” we de- 
manded, rather sardonically 

“That your citizens reason to their 
preferences in their choice of a candi- 
date. If they reasoned to it they would 
he open to reasons against it, often in 
the form of undeniable facts, now abso- 
lutely wasted. It appears to me, if you 
will excuse my saying so, that your peo- 
ple are politically actuated in their pref- 
erence by affection, by emotion; that they 
feel their way, and are therefore not to 
be moved from the end which is also 
the beginning.” 

“Prove it!” we cried. 

“How does one prove svch a thing? 
You admit that the fact has this appear- 
ance ?” 

“ And if it has?” 

“Well, then, I think your premise is 
wrong. You could only be right in it 
when there is some great moral, funda- 
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mental question before you, like the 
slavery question; otherwise you do not 
act politically from conviction; you act 
from fancy, from prejudice. What has 
become of the motives which actuated 
their followers in the support of Clay, 


of Blaine, of Bryan, to name only pop- 
ular favorites who failed? Their fol- 


lowe rs loved the s¢ men: they eould noi 


tell why because they had not reasoned 
why; they might have reasoned why con 
vincingly, but th y did not-reason at all. 
You are forgiving my frankness?” 

“Oh, by all means. It is very inter- 
esting. But you don’t call the initiative, 
the referendum, and the reeall great 
moral, fundamental questions, then ?” 

“In answer I will ask whether you 
consider them of th proportion and th 
quality of the slavery question ?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Well, I should say your people lid 
not vote on them; they voted on th 
men who favored or opposed them; and 
in this they obeyed their affections, they 
acted from their’ emotions. The char 
acters of the different candidates had 
nothing to do with their decision for 
or against them; it was their natures 
which attracted or repelled the voters’ 
liking. They felt that they would be 
safe with this man or that because, ir- 
respective of his actions, even of his 
expressions, they knew he was this or 
that kind of man; and they knew he was 
so because they felt it in their bones.” 

The philosopher smiled, not more, we 
fancied, from satisfaction in his argu- 
ment than from pleasure in his apt use 
of the concluding phrase. 

His amiability, if not his argument, 
was irresistible, and we admitted: 
“There may be something in what you 
say. But we are glad you have agreed 
with us that when there is a question of 
vital importance, like the slavery ques- 
tion, before our people, they act from 
their reason. By the way, how is it with 
you in China when it is not a question 
of foot-binding or cutting off queues, 
but only a choice between men, all 
equally patriotic? 

“ Ah,” the philosopher said, in the act 
of vanishing back into the eighteenth 
century, “we are only just commencing 
republic.” 
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nearly two thousand 
birth of Christ, 
what His gospel has 
to to Christendom. What 
has our faith to do with the humanism 
of this twentieth century ? 

Since the 
contemplation 
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mean 
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of the physical 
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enabling us at the 
of 
but with 
of that 
of its 
though 
divine 


in our 


universe 
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us 
to divine rhythmic harmony 
creative life, 
the theme 


an 
no apprehension of 
the soul, for 
turns from the 
fields of space, t 


fullness 
barren, 
» find the 
humanly real. 

say. Faith is the 
of the soul, but the 
said to itself that it created 
of creative activity 
of finding—of finding 
meeting, or being met, 
the resuit of effort or 


harmony, 
vision, 
lucent, 
reality in the 

To find it, 
creative activity 


we 


soul 
Ged: 


was 


never 
its 
always 
in the 
rather 
search. 
Now, 


sense its 
that 
of 


than as 


sense 


we need not enter upon the vast 
retrospect of human faith as ritual or 
as belief. It was always thought of 


as the Way—the that is, on which 
human souls found the divine, the divin- 
ity always humanly invested. To every 

of faith imagination 
embodiment. 


way, 


creation gave a 
Philosophy might 
a First Cause, remote and im- 
mutable; faith looked for a divinity 
next to human experience, immediately 
in the way, a guide and comforter. The 
intimacy was not merely individual but, 
and in a special sense, social—the con- 
cern of the multitude. Thus faith was 
always the chief factor in humanism. 
We are apt to think of humanism as 
only a lofty and select strain of hu- 
confined in the regions of art 
and philosophy; really it the main 
concern of the multitude, of Every- 
man. As a transcendental culture, be- 
longing to thinkers and writers and 


human 


seek 


manity, 
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artists, has 


in 


it high values because and 
far it an expression of the 
creative activity of the soul, but in that 
confinement it is a solitary and there- 
fore an only partially realized culture. 
It is not expressed in the terms of life— 
that is, of common experience. 

The humanism 
multitude is spoiled by its 
There are very 
the multitude 


so as is 


excludes the 
own conceit. 
things in which 
is not expert or wise; but 
when it most ignorant and to the 
least degree participant government 
and soeial specialization, it was creative. 
not 


which 
many 


was 


in 


Language was invented by leaders 


and by them imparted to the people—in 
its first meanings it was created by. the 
multitude. Faith was and is and must 


ever be of the multitude. As the creation 
of the many, faith had a reality which was 
afterward diluted intelligence. This 
creation was a finding of the divine; the 
sense of being met in as direct a contact 
is that of the mouth with food or as that 
almost tactile esthetic seizure which we 
eall taste. We owe to men in the mass 

that to Everyman—the fundamental 
substance of faith, the root of human- 


by 


is, 


ism. The sense of a need which is not 
to be met by any material thing, but 


which surely is met on the plane of the 
soul’s desire and aspiration, is common 
to humanity; out of it has come the 
spiritual growth of mankind, and it has 
in all ages been the inspiration of Imag- 
ination and Reason—of all psychical ac- 
tivity. That native sensibility of the 
soul which implies divine fatherhood 
and human brotherhood—kinships that 
are grounded in eternitv—is, because it 
is native, common to all souls. 

In the actual development of human- 
ity, as historically presented, we take 
note of eminences, and the vast multi- 
tude of human beings sinks into in- 
significance. We the whole move- 
ment as a social development, but the 
society apparent to our view is limited 
to special and the 


see 


classes, determina- 
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tion of its activities still further limited 
to distinguished individual leaders and 
their select following. The communal 
impulse is lost sight of in this social 
specialization before there can be such 
a thing as history; yet from that im- 
pulse all social institutions began. 

It was in the molding of those in- 
stitutions—so vital in their origin and 
so real in their first intent, as imme- 
diately growing out of the elements of 
a common human experience that the 
stamp of masterly intelligence was im- 
posed upon them; that same intelligence 
which fashioned utensils and machines 
and gave new and extra-natural disposi- 
tions and directions to physical forces, 
exploiting the material world and often, 
most unnaturally, humanity itself. 

It is beeause man can detach himself 
from that kind of reality of which he 
has an immediate sense in his experience 

in his perception, his esthetic sensi- 
bility, his elemental contacts, and his 
feeling of an invisible Presence out- 
side of himself yet “nearer than hands 
or feet ””—that he is, in an exceptional 
sense, spectator, artificer, and schemer, 
mathematician, logician, and metaphy- 
sician. The exercise of his faculty is 
ind finitely extended be yond the narrow 
limits of immediate experience, as far 
beyond these as the area of vision is 
extended beyond that of touch. Con- 
sciousness also is expanded through the 
multiplicity of contacts not immediate, 
such as are established by communica- 
tion, especially through the secondary, or 
conceptual, meanings of words. 

We have here in view only such 
human activities as are consciously 
planned, those in which man is the 
fashioner and adjuster, as distinguished 
from those in which he is a creator. In 
these outer courts of the temple of life, 
forever extending their borders, creative 
life projects a formal, mechanical, and 
artificial system, apparently contradict- 
ing itself. It is the field of man’s free- 
dom, of his mastery over matter, and 
of his material and mental progression, 
though the privilege accorded him seems 
to be the achievement of the unnatural 
and the unreal. Also it is permitted 
him to mar as well as to make, to de- 
grade as well as to improve his condi- 
tion. Excellence and depravity, merit 
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and deme rit, in all degrees of these a 
cording to formal standards—these ar 


terms inapplicabl to natural or creative 
procedure. Is not the fall 1 mat in 
veterately associated with his discrimi 


nation between good and evil? 

But it was for man to be “as th 
gods, knowing good and evil.” For n 
has always attributed to Deity what was 
most distinctive to humanity. God was 
the all-beholding, the Spectator and 
Designer. It was a part of human con- 
eeit to imagine the gods jt alous of man’s 
inventions and aspirations. The burden 
of this conceit has always been man’s 
assumption of his superiority to all other 
creatures by reason of his difference 
from them, and to the entire material 
universe heecause of his mental faculty 
and capacity. 

In a system of activities dependent 
upon arbitrary choice and selection men 
compete with one another for material 
wealth and social position; advantage is 
cumulative, and with the advance of an 
artificial civilization class-specialization 
is developed, and on the part of a few 
a new sense of superiority flatters human 
vanity. The multitude is in contempt 


the projanum vulqus 


Now it is just this multitude that the 
faith which has made Christendom has 
divinely cherished and humanly re- 
instated. This faith has built up a new 
communality, based upon the principle 
of sympathy a principle which was 
concretely embodied in the despised 
Galilean, and was the burden of His 
nessage to men. 

We may have the conviction that in 
the course of creative evolution this 
principle would have its triumphant 
manifestation in some new realization of 
humanity. But it must be in the course 
of creative evolution—that is, through 
creative activity distinctively psychical, 
rather than through the kind of intel- 
ligence developed by man in his artificial 
manipulation of material things with 
reference to utilities, in his conventional 
social adjustments for the establishment 
of formal justice, and in his sciences 
based on mathematical or logical formu 
lations, wherein he imposes his notional- 
ly conceived diagrams upon all opera- 
tions, natural, human, or divine. 
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It is as impossible as it would be 
undesirable to absolutely dissociate man 
the creator from the artificer and 
logician. It is as a builder that he un- 
foreseeably becomes an architect. Into 
his inventions an element often enters 
which is logically inexplicable. His out- 
ward liable to diseloss 
Often his speculation 
eternity. The long 
view, the spacious area of effort, the ever- 
widening expanse of 


man 


refinements 
an inward grace. 


are 


unawares mirrors 
consciousness, are 
hospitable overtures to genius. It is as 
if the soul attended all eager 
quests and aspirations of whatever sort, 
finding there its own opportunity. It 
is true that faith, philosophy, and art 
have been disguised or obscured by so- 
but it 
true that every advance of material and 


creative 


yhistications and illusions; is also 


intellectual progress has afforded new 
permissive conditions for the creative 


evolution of humanism. Open com- 
munication and the free play of in- 
dividual and social activities not only 


leave less room for secretive greed, petty 
strifes, class-oppression, and other per- 

of but 
fresh disinterested 


versions compet itive selection, 
afford 


impulses and sympathies 
of the heart. 


for 


avenues 
for the culture 


This realization of a new humanity is 
through the of what is 
common human experience. It implies 
the of not its 
It is not a return to nature 
er to an insulated primitive communal- 
ism, but to a life as real as that of na- 
ture or as that of unsophisticated hu- 
manity—to a spiritual life, having the 
cuality of eternity. The meeting of the 
human and divine, in that the Logos, or 
the Reason that is immanent in all 
things, flesh and dwelt among 
us—the life and the light of the soul— 
expresses, however we may interpret it, 
the divine reality in the humanly real, 
and through the infinite reinforcement 
of creative faith makes possible :a hu- 
which is not a system but a 
living organism, in which we are mem- 


sense 


real in 
purgation civilization, 
destruction. 


became 


manism 


bers one of ancther. The utmost reach 
of human excellence or efficiency could 
never produce such an organism. 

The gospel — the foundation of the 
faith of Christendom—as proclaimed by 
Christ and illustrated in His life as in 
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His utterances, appealed first of all to 
the multitude, and was cherished in the 
hearts of the poor and lowly long before 
it became a power in the hands of the 
powerful. It was an unpremeditated 
counsel of perfection, never in all time 
to be transcended by the most luminous 
intuitions of reason, 


yet expressed in 


the terms of living experience, an imme- 


liate ministry to the common life of 
mankind. He who spoke, whether di 
rectly or in parables, was no teacher 


of moral lessons. He furnished no chart 
for the conduct of life; His word itself 
seemed spirit and life. 


of the people, 


He was no leader 
the restive or 
ambitious Hebrew politician expected th 
Messiah would hero who should 
destroy the oppressors of His race; He 
never even prophesied such relief, but, 
on the contrary, proclaimed as blessed 


such as 


be, a 


the meek, the peace-makers, and _ the 
persecuted. Yet the common people 
heard Him gladly, because His was a 


gospel of forgiveness, of mercy even if 
it were law-breaking, and of brotherly 
love. One might keep all the command- 
ments, yet, for lack of love, be utterly 
empty. The kingdom of heaven was not 
a reward or an endowment—it was with- 
in, an experienced reality. 

Here the ultimate faith, 
appealing to common sense. 


was forever 
It did not 
seem religious as men understood relig- 
ion. It had neither ritual nor dogma, 
though these were abundantly supplied 
later. But, with or without these, the 
faith itself has the 
of men, renewing life at fountain. 
It has the leaven of civilization: 
through nineteen centuries. To-day it is 
aecepted as the hope of the world. Phi- 
losophy and art have withdrawn from 
their remote and unreal fabrications and 
embodiments to the direct regard and 
presentment of that living experienc 
which is the fertile field of faith. Sym- 
pathy, not merely as a sentiment but as 
a principle of life, is bound to prevail, 
abolishing hatred and strife. 
Selection—that is, creative selection— 
is also a principle of life; the harmony 
is not a uniformity, but consists of 
diverse strains. Heterogeneity is esne- 
cially characteristic of creative activity. 
Eminence is for descent, and mastery is 
service. The reality is the harmony. 
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The Cure That Failed 


BY ELSIE 


ITTING on the broad bench against the 

front wall of her house, Sarah Ann 

Mohr sighed heavily. The Millerstown 

Star lay unopened beside her, her eyes 
were dim, her round face was pale. 

Presently, with another long sigh, Sarah 
Ann opened the paper. Usually she read 
with many exclamations, now an amazed “ ¢ 
vi!” to herself, now a call to one of the 
Kuhns family who lived next door. 

“ A snake crawled out of the pulpit in the 
Zion Church, Susannah!” she would cry. 
‘What do you think of that, say!” 

Or, F 

‘Can this be, Susannah? It says a 
preacher in Allentown ran off with the col- 
lection!” 

On the inner pages 
were much more 
remarkable announce- 
ments. Here a Ger- 
man professor had suc- 
ceeded in planting hair 
on bald heads’ by 
means of tiny gold 
wires; here a man at- 
tempted to commit 
suicide because he had 
grown so fat that his 
wife no longer loved 
him. 

But vainly Sarah 
Ann tried to become 
interested. Even the 
account of the woman 
who put glass into her 
husband’s pies brought 
from Sarah Ann only a 
slow shake of the head 
Sarah Ann folded the 
paper and clasped her 
hands and closed her 
eyes. The thought of 
eating was not pleas- 
ant. For it was doubt- 
ful whether Sarah Ann 
would ever again in 
all her life have a full 
meal, 

It was two weeks 
since the old doctor 
had been called in 
for the first time in 
twenty years. He 
had a short, sarcastic 





SINGMASTER 


looked down upon Sarah Ann as she lay 
on her bed. 

“What did you eat, Sarah Ann?” 

Sarah Ann answered with a weak “ Not 
much.” 

* But what?” insisted the doctor. 

“ Ach, some corn and fried tomatoes and 
Sliced peaches and some doughnuts and a 
little pie. I have often eaten that much 
already, doctor.” 

‘But you never were as old as you are 
to-day. And you take no exercise, Sarah 
Ann.” 

Upon this first visit the doctor gave only 
medicine, upon the second he gave advice. ; 

‘You must eat only the simplest food, 
and little of that.” 


troth man 


way of speaking. He * YOU WILL BE WORSE BEFORE YOU ARE BETTER, THAT | CAN PROMISE YOU ” 
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‘But I don’t eat much, not what J call 

much.” Sarah Ann’s appetite was returning. 

She thought of the ripening corn in her 


garden. “And the pies and cakes I make 
myself, and the things that you make your 
self, they are always all right.” 

Even as she spoke, Sarah Ann made up 
her mind to disobey. When the doctor had 
gone, crept down-stairs and cooked a 
little lunch for herself; made herself 
coffee and fried a few corn fritters. In the 
afternoon the doctor again to look 
down upon Sarah Ann as sie lay in her bed. 

“ You will be worse before you are better, 
that I can promise you,” said he. “ And if you 
do such a dumb thing again, you may die.” 

Now life was sweet to Sarah Ann. But 
though she did not wish to die, neither did 
she wish to live in a state of constant star- 
vation. When she was able to rise once 
more, the doctor limited her to soft-boiled 
eggs, soup, toast, and the like. Drearily she 
looked down upon her garden with its nod- 
ding tassels of corn, its scarlet tomatoes, its 
tall vines of lima beans, its heavily laden 


she 


she 


came 


peach-tree. This year her cantaloup and 
egg-plant were unusually fine, and they 


would go to waste with the other fruits and 
vegetables. 

Sarah Ann preferred to sit on her back 
porch, but now she could sit there no longer 
and be tortured. Each evening, hungry and 
discontented, went to the front of the 
house. The doctor promised her that she 
would become accustomed to smaller rations. 
In the mean time she longed for a meal of 
fried chicken and cucumber salad and boiled 
corn and sliced tomatoes, a meal fit for a 
grown person. 

Sitting on the bench, now thinking with 
closed eyes of her own misery, now gazing 
idly down the street, Sarah Ann saw pres- 
ently a strange man approaching from the 
direction of the station. The sight of his 
tall, thin figure diverted her for a moment. 

“Who is he, then?” she asked herself. 
“Where is he going? What is he doing in 
Millerstown ?” 

Her questions were promptly answered. 
The tall, thin man approached nearer and 
stopped before her. 


she 


“Is this Mrs. Mohr?” he _ inquired, 
politely. 
“ Yes,” answered Sarah Ann. 


The gentleman sat down beside her. 

“My name is Simpson,” he explained, as 
though he had heard Sarah Ann’s mental 
questions. “I came to see if you could give 
me board. To-morrow evening I am going to 
deliver a lecture in your hall. After that 
I have nothing to do till next Monday. I 
should like to stay here till then.” 

Sarah Ann considered. She would re- 
cover all the faster if she had something to 
occupy her time. She could board the 
strange gentleman without any cost, and his 
money would help to pay the doctor’s bill 
She and the strange gentleman came speedily 
to terms. 

“Yes, well,” 
you dare stay.” 


said Sarah Ann. “I guess 
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The strange gentleman was sympathetic; 
it was not long before Sarah Ann told him 
of her illness, and her hunger, and her pros- 
pect of being hungry forever. 

“He says I dare never eat, never,” said 
Sarah Ann, mournfully. “ And what is it 
to do but to eat? I used to couldn’t leave a 
speck of dust lay, but now I can leave a 
little lay sometimes, and so I could have 
more time for cooking. I—” 

The strange gentleman turned and gazed 
for a moment at Sarah Ann. 

“Oh, sister!” cried he. ‘“ You are foolish 
indeed! Not eat! Why, eat everything you 
want to! You have within yourself the 
means for your own cure. Let no doctor 
persuade you that you can’t eat.” 

Sarah Ann had always had great confi 
dence in the doctor. 

“ He says I have a weak heart.” 

“ Did weakness ever grow to strength from 
starvation?” demanded the stranger, tri 
umphantly. “ Food, plenty of good, nourish- 
ing food is what you need, sister. To-mor 
row ”’—the stranger turned more squarely 
toward Sarah Ann—*to-morrow in your 
town hall you will hear what you shall do. 
I have come to bring a message to Millers- 
town, a which will banish sickness 
and pain from this ideal community, which 
will—” 

‘You mean that I will dare to eat any- 
thing I want to?” cried Sarah Ann, excitedly. 

‘I mean that.” 

* Corn?” 

“Of course.” 

“And cantaloup? And tomatoes?” 

“To be sure,” said the stranger. 

Sarah Ann could have wept. Instead, she 
rose solemnly and went to her garden and 


message 


cut her best cantaloup for the stranger. 
She wished that he would tell her his mes- 
sage now, so that she could have a little 


luneh before she slept, but she supposed he 
would wish to keep his good news to tell all 
the village. 

Early in the merning, Sarah Ann set about 
preparing the stranger’s breakfast. She had 
fine ham; she fried a generous slice and 
half a dozen eggs and some potatoes to go 
with it. She remembered having heard that 
in some places people eat warm bread for 
breakfast, and she baked a batch of biscuit. 
But she still confined herself to her boiled 
eggs and toast, tantalizing as were the odors 
which rose from the various skillets and 
pans on her stove. The stranger praised her 
cooking until she blushed with pleasure. 

When breakfast was over, Sarah Ann 
planned a dinner over which her guest went 
into ecstasies. At supper she fed him even 
more generously. He was pathetically thin; 
she determined that if good food and plenty 


of it could make him fat, he should have 
every chance. 
Millerstown had not many diversions. 


Even to-day no moving-picture show has 
cheapened that blessed village, and at the 
time of Mr. Simpson’s lecture on Electro 
therapy Millerstown was glad to assemble 
for any sort of entertainment. 
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Sarah Ann sat on 
the front row in the 
crowded hall. Her 
good spirits had re 
turned, the prospect 
of being fed once more 
had made her well. 
For bréakfast and din- 
ner and supper of the 
next day, Sarah Ann 
had planned three 
feasts which would 
make yesterday’s meals 
seem like nursery diet. 

The stranger opened 
with a magic-lantern 
entertainment. He ex- 
hibited a few pictures 
of Niagara Falls, then 
he recounted the 
mournful story of 
some one named Little 
Christie who got up in 
the middle of the 
night to play a barrel 
organ for an old Mr. 
Treffie. At this pa- 
thetic recital Sarah 
Ann’s tears fell. 

Then the stranger 
stepped briskly to the 
front of the stage. 
With oratorical  elo- 
quence he declared 
that the day of doc- 
tors was past, that 
doctors were old fogies. 
He said that a recent 
marvelous discovery 
was to make self-heal- 
ing possible in nearly 
all diseases. There 
were in the body, the 
stranger explained, electric currents. He 
reminded each one present of how he or she 
had as a child lighted the gas with a spark 
from his finger generated by swift walking 
about a carpeted room—an illustration which 
was lost on Millerstown, since Millerstown 
had no gas-lights. He then mentioned the 
terrific power of the lightning, and Sarah 
Ann and the other ladies present looked at 
one another in some alarm as though they 
might momentarily flash like summer clouds. 

Having proved the power of the electric 
current and its existence in the human body, 
the stranger lay down upon the floor of the 
high platform and crossed his ankles. He 
then rubbed his hands rapidly together. 

“The electric current is thus produced,” 
he explained. “The crossing of the ankles 
prevents its escape from the body. When 
the hands are moved directly above the spot 
affected ”—the stranger indicated an imagi- 
nary trouble which might have come from 
too free indulgence in corn and tomatoes 
and sliced peaches and doughnuts and pie— 
“when the hands are moved directly above 
the spot affected, the electric current, work- 
ing powerfully upon that part, brings about 
an immediate cure. 


DRAWER 15 
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AT THIS PATHETIC RECITAL SARAH ANN’S TEARS FELL 


‘I have been eating three large meals a 
day,” boasted the stranger, springing to his 
feet and bowing in the direction of the 
pleased and blushing Sarah Ann, “ but I have 
no fears of indigestion.” 

Having finished, the lecturer took up the 
collection and the entertainment was over. 
Millerstown had been interested, but its citi- 
zens seldom suffered from illness of any 
sort and it did not feel drawn to contribute 
very generously. Only Sarah Ann put in 
as much as a quarter, and there were many 
more pennies than nickels. 

Sarah Ann walked home as one in a dream. 
She believed the stranger—she had felt the 
electricity snap from her finger to the 
spigot in her kitchen in winter, and she had 
often been frightened by the summer storm. 
She waiked rapidly, thinking of the canta- 
loup in her refrigerator. When Mr. Simp- 
son arrived, they would feast together. 

When she had almost reached her gate, the 
doctor called her from his porch. The doc- 
tor had not.gone to the lecture. 

“ Better, Sarah Ann?” said he. 

Kind-hearted Sarah Ann could not help a 
pang of sympathy for the old man whose 
business was to be taken from him. 
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*‘T am well,” she answered. 

Then Sarah Ann’s pity changed to mild 
exultation. 

“Obey my directions,” commanded the 
doctor in his unpleasantly dictatorial way. 
‘You'll be laid out again if you don’t.” 

Sarah Ann smiled. 

“ All right,” she answered, complacently. 

With the greatest impatience Sarah Ann 
awaited the return of Mr. Simpson. She cut 
the fine cantaloup at once and put the 
halves on two plates, and, with each, two 
pieces of black chocolate cake. 

Mr. Simpson entered the gate with his 
head bent and his hands clasped behind him. 
In the darkness Sarah Ann did not see that 
the expression of Mr. Simpson’s counte- 
nance had changed. It may have been the 
ridiculously small collection which troubled 
him, or it may have been that he was sub- 
ject to spells of melancholia. He did not 
seem to wish to talk; his hostess’s questions 
about electrotherapy seemed to afflict him 
with great weariness, her starved condition 
to have become a matter of indifference. 

“Do you use it every night?” asked Sarah 
Ann. She did not venture to try the name 
of this wonderful remedy. 

Mr. Simpson yawned. 

‘I use it when I need it?” 
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“Say you were o 
afraid that everyth 
was not right, wo 
you use it the: 
asked Sarah Ann. 

The careless 
guess with wl 
Mr. Simpson answe 
planted the first s 


so” 


of doubt in Sa 
Ann’s mind. She 
gan to tremble. Su 


pose all her hopes we 


vain! 

With knit brows 
Sarah Ann went int 
her kitchen. The 
with great longing 
but with greater fea: 
she put both pie 
of cantaloup and al! 
four pieces of choc 


late cake on one plate 


and carried it out to 
Mr. Simpson, who ate 
it in grim and un 
grateful silence and 
went up to his bed. 
When he had gon 


Sarah Ann sat still on 
her porch. She could 
hear the old doctor 
laughing, and it r 
minded her of her suf 
ferings; she could se 
Mr. Simpson’s empty 
plate, and it reminded 


her of her miserabik 

TOMATOES, THE CORN hunger. 
‘I eould eat the 
erumbs,” said she 


wretchedly. “ And to-morrow I am going to 
cook all these good things, and | am afraid 
to eat them.” 

Again Sarah Ann reflected. 
had been short; he would not answer her 
questions about the new cure. But (it was 
not until long after the old doctor had gon 
to bed and the street was quiet that Sarah 
Ann’s mind worked to real purpose) it was 
possible still te test the cure. 

For breakfast, Sarah Ann gave Mr. Simp 
son ham once more, since he seemed fond ot 
it, and with it she offered him pie, cake, ana 
doughnuts. At noon Sarah Ann gave him 
fried chicken, fried as only Sarah Ann in 
all the world could fry it. As accompani 
ments she served the lima beans, the toma 
toes, the corn, at which she had been staring 
hungrily for days. For dessert Sarah Ann 
baked fresh peach pie. For supper Sarah 
Ann made chicker salad, and fried eggplant 
and sliced cucumbers. For 
Ann had ice-cream. 

Of all these Mr. Simpson ate heartily and 
in rude silence; at them al] Sarah Ann only 
gazed hungrily. She asked no more ques 
tions; she only looked at Mr. Simpson with 
curiosity. 

“ To-morrow,” said Sarah Ann, with joy— 
“ to-morrow I will eat.” 


Mr. Simpson 


dessert Sarah 


’ 
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EDITOR’S 


It was eleven o'clock that night before 
Sarah Ann, moving slowly, was ready for her 
bed. Once, after Mr. Simpson had had his 
evening lunch of cantaloup and cake, and 
had gone up-stairs, Sarah Ann had opened 
her refrigerator door. But she closed it at 
once. An observer might have thought that 
Sarah Ann had a listening air. But all was 
quiet, 

At twelve o’clock Sarah Ann sat up in 
her bed. She was conscious of having heard 
a sound, but she could not tell trom where 
it eame. She was about to lie down when 
she heard it again, a peremptory call in a 
man’s voice. Were the Kuhnses in trouble ? 
But Oliver Kuhns would not address her as 
Mrs. Mohr. 

Drowsily at first, then vividly, Sarah Ann 
remembered Mr. Simpson. She went as 
rapidly as she coulk | to her door and opene “ll it. 

rhen Sarah Ann’s heart stood still. Mr. 
Simpson was moaning. 

Ach, what ails you‘ 
‘What is it? Where do you have aT 

‘Ll am ill,” groaned Mr. Simpson. 

‘From what? 





Tracing 


’ called Sarah Ann. 


” asked Sar: ah Ann, stupidly. 
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‘From your food!” shouted Mr. Simpson. 
‘From my food?” repeated Sarah Ann. 
Mr. Simpson spoke as though she had 


poisoned him. “I didn’t give you nothing 
but a—littl—a little pie and some ice 
cream and some tomatoes and—” Phen 


Sarah Ann was silent, remembering with 
terror that she had listened for sounds from 
Mr. Simpson’s room. Sarah Ann began to 
ery and to call to Mr. Simpson, 

‘Why don’t you cross your ankles?” she 


wailed. “Ach, why don’t you rub your 
hands Why—” 
Sarah Ann was rudely interrupted. Mr. 


Simpson pounded upon the head-board to 
compel her to listen. 

‘Be still!” yelled he. “Stop your non 
sense! And fetch your doctor!” 

With faltering steps Sarah Ann crossed 
her room. She was too frightened to remem 
ber the great hopes which had vanished, or 
to realize that Mr. Simpson’s voice was that 
of a very angry rather than a very sick man. 
lrembling, she lifted the window and called 
a wild “ Ach, doctor, doctor, come once here 
quickly!” out into the quiet night. 


Their Ancestry 
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Not That Bad 


a SAY,” said a passenger on a trolley-car, 
“don’t you ever go any faster than 
this?” 

“If yer don't like it, yer can git off an’ 
walk,” snapped the conductor. 

“Oh, my, no,” said the passenger. “ I’m 
not in such a hurry as that.” 


A Distinction 
ORA was fond of all-inclusive prayers, 
and one night she offered the following 
discriminating petition: 

* Lord, please bless mother and father 
and all of us, and give us everything good; 
and please bless our friends, and give them 
what is good for them!” 


Guaranteed 


MAN who was greatly troubled with 
rheumatism bought some red _ flannel 

underwear recently, which was guaranteed in 
every respect, and a couple of weeks later 
returned to the store where he made his 
purchase. 

“ These flannels are not what you claimed 
them to be.” he said to the clerk. 

“What is the trouble with them?” asked 
the clerk, “ have they faded or shrunk?” 

‘Faded! Shrunk!” cried the purchaser, 
indignantly, “ Why, when I came down to 
breakfast this morning with one of them on, 
my wife asked me: 

“*What are you wearing the baby’s pink 
coral necklace for? ” 


An Imminent Disaster 


A‘ Christmas-time I don’t mind muel 
Unwelcome and misguided gifts; 
Tokens designed the heart to touch 
And books whose atmosphere uplifts; 
But one dire fear hangs o’er my heart, 
Nor will be quenched by mere avowals 
I dread those latest works of art, 
Those hideous, ghastly cross-stitch tows 


Atrocities of bronze or brass 
I’ve learned to take with smilir 
For gold-bedaubed Bohemian glass 
[ gush my thanks with artless grace. 
V’ll even stand hand-painted plaques 
Or gilded and beribboned trowels; 
Or plaster casts or monk pipe-racks— 
But not those fearful cross-stitch towels 


la 


o 
1g 


They have designs in reds and blues, 
Of men bizarre and houses queer; 
Strange landscapes of most vivid hues 
And children that are 
= dear.” 
Oh, Fate, send any simple thing 
A box of sweets—-a book of Howells’ 
\ decorated ball of string— 
But save me from those cross-stit 
towels! CAROLYN WELLS. 


“quaint” and 


A Mistake 
— was saying his prayers in a very 
low voice. 
‘Il can’t hear you, dear,” his mothe 
whispered. 
‘I wasn’t talking to you,” replied Bobby 
firmly. 

















Round the Yule Log 
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“There’s George knocking on the window. I'll make believe I don’t hear him.” 


A Safe and Sane Christmas 


CENT of balsam and fir and pine, Well-filled stockings all in a row, 
Holly ribbon and tissue papers; Lots of uproarious, laughing children; 
Foolish trinkets of gay design, Railroad trains that will really go— 
Strings of tinsel and lighted tapers. Drums and horns with a din bewilderin’! 
Glittering baubles and shining ropes Evergreen wreaths with a big red bow; 
Hung all over the Christmas Tree; Voices rising in carol and glee, 
Granted wishes and answered hopes— And Mabel under the mistletoe— 


This is Christmas as it should be! This is Christmas as it should be!—C. W. 
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* Here's a nickel fer 
was poor once meself.” 


ye, kid. 


Acrobatic 


“CATHER!” cried little Harry, excitedly, 
“there’s a large black bug on thie 
ceiling.” 

Harry’s father, who is a professor, was 
busy reading at the time, and he answered, 
without raising his eyes from his book: 

“Step on it and leave me alone.” 


[Days, Not Hours 
WEARY tramp appeared at the door of 
a very charitable woman’s home and 
asked for something to eat. She eyed him 
with pity as she inquired: 
‘Isn't it awfully annoying to 
meals at such irregular hours?” 
“The irregular hours 
ain’t so bad, lady, as 


get your 


the irregular days,” he 
replied, gazing past 
her into the 


savory 
kitchen. 


Qualified 
LI was an unusually 
humble person. At 
all events, he made no 
attempts at matrimony 


until he was past thirty, 


and then he espoused a 
rather dull and un 
comely spinster. A few 


days later an old ac- 

quaintance, meeting him, 

said, with rural direct- 

ness, “ Well, Eli, I hear ~ 

you have a wife.” 
“ Ye-es,” drawled 

“a kind of a one.” 


Eli, 


I kin sympathize wid ye. I 


4 Resigned 


HE last day 
come for Zeb J 
son, a negro crin 
et in Alabama. 
He was awak 
and asked what 
—— would like for by 
oo fast, and told he 
have anything he | 
< “Den. boss 
Y reckon I'll take wa 
' millon.” 
* Watermelons 
not ripe yet.” 
“Nebber mi} 
boss,” he 
with a 
pression, 
wait.” 


answe 
resigned 


* Ah 


Accommodating 

R. LEVI is a ki 

hearted, corsci 
tious man, an exam) 
of what Maeterli: 
ealls “our anxious 
morality.” But he is also German, a: 
spends the pennies hard. He has a hired 
man who says, “ Mr. Levi’s queer: he wants 


me to work all the time he has me hir 
for.” Mr. Levi also has a young horse t 
balks. 


The other day the horse stopped in t 
midst of a furrow, with weeks of work 
ahead. 

“If you would just let me take a wh 
to him once!” the hired man expostulated 
exasperated and yet dominated by th 
other’s point of view. 

Mr. Levi looked around him uneasily 
stood first on one foot, then on the other 
‘Ain’t there nothin’ else you 
doin’?” he asked, “till he 
start?” 


could 
ready to 


gets 





* Mother, the minister’s passing his plate, and I haven 
got a thing to put in it.” 
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